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t  You’d  Hardly  Call  Her  a 


A  young  woman  came  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Glamour  Clinic.  She  wanted  to  be  more  glamorous,  she 
said.  As  she  talked  at  a  desk  in  the  Daily  News  building 
a  photographer  took  her  picture. 


Thu  isn’t  a  gimmick — it’s  a  clinic  .  .  .  conducted — of  all  places! 
—in  a  newspaper  lab. 

Here,  Chicago’s  celebrated  Woman’s  Page  staff  takes  time  out 
from  writing  about  beauty  aids  and  how  to  use  them  .  .  .  and 
•ettles  down  to  the  brass-tacks  business  of  applying  its  combined 
know-how  to  individual  cases. 


The  result  adds  up  to  hundreds  of  minor  miracles — all  a  matter 
of  documentary  record  in  our  confidential  files.  But  that  isn’t 
pll.  As  a  million  readers  will  testify,  this  unique  Glamour  Clinic 
i./  rapidly  becoming  the  most  readable  woman’s  page  feature  they 
ki.ow  anything  about.  The  most  thoroughly  read  woman’s  pages 
are  the  "For  and  About  Women’’  pages  in  the 


Six  hours  later  she  had  been  through  the  Yarned 
Daily  News  Glamour  Clinic  and  the  photographer 
took  her  picture  again  as  she  sat  in  the  same  chair. 

Rub  yoMr  eyes.  That  picture  is  at  the  right.  .  .  . 
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laid  3,000  miles  of  new  pipelines  last 


year  alone. 


dealer. 


tankers  and  refining  equipment 


improved  operations  every  step  of 


the  way  from  oil  tield  to  you. 


Today,  4^.000  independent 


Nfobilgas  dealers,  1,  »00  indepen 


lent  Mobilgas  jobbers  serve  mil 


lions  of  motorists  a  day  and  are 


constantly  creating  bigger  business 


opportunities  for  themselves. 


Everybody  benefits  from  competithe 


efficiency; 


YOUR  NATION 

depends  on  strong 
industries . . . 

YOUR  INDUSTRIES 

ore  only  os  strong  as 
your  Companies 

YOUR  COMPANIES 

are  only  as  strong  as 
their  ability  to  give  you 


Your  Biggest 
Money’s-Worth! 


The  Sign  the  Nation 
Knows , , , 
Builds  as  the  Nation 
Grows! 


SOCONY-VACUUM  Oil  COMPANY,  INC.,  end  Affiliates:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY,  GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


And  that’s  where  pipelines  serve 
1  .  .  .  for  in  many  cases 
they’re  tbe  most  efficient,  cost-cutting 
oil  carriers  tijere  are. 

Pipelines  are  part  of  an  elficient, 
integrated  operation  designed  to 
keep  your  Mobilgas  dealer  com¬ 
petitive — supplied  with  high-qual¬ 
ity  products  at  tlse  right  price. 

Etiiciency  is  the  reason  why  we 


^^FTi-.N  oil  must  travel  thousands 
of  miles  before  reaching  your 


SAVINGS  TO  EVERYBODY 

Pipe  Lines  Heip! 


WWAWIC 


RF-SWOl 


CHlSICOtWj 


0fU«lls 


P£N£TR0 


NORITO 


if!  t^e  Canton,  O/f/o,  market 

a  »449  MILLION  *  CHUNK 
of  Northeastern  Ohio 


SUCCESSFUL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

00  00^  ^0 


The  one,  only,  daily  and  Sunday  visitor  to 
74,000  families  in  the  AREA  that’s  “home” 
to  eight  of  the  world’s  largest  industries 
(surrounded  by  over  200  diversified  others) 
yet  contains  Ohio’s  largest  rural  popu¬ 
lation. 

A  truly  balanced  market  with  consistent 
results  for  the  established,  excellent  for 
tests.  Represented  nationally  by  Story, 
Brooks  and  Finley. 

'Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1948. 
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any  part  of  the  continent. 

To  improve  these  highways 


than  3)2  billion  dollars. 


tiriie  JIartforb  Ctmes: 


Repre$ented  by  j.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 
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One  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers 


Neic  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


Cori'sistent,  Per-sistent  Community  Service 


ftFASG  merely  con?isteiU  in  community  service 

^  isn’t  enough  in  the  building  of  a  really  great 
nevvfspaper  ...  it  requires  being  persistent,  for  the  power  of 
the  press  to  turn  ideals  and  ambitions  into  realities  of  public 
benefit.  Example : — 

In  February,  1943,  in  war’s  midst  and  with  Hartford 
Times  executives  working  night  and  day  on  a  multitude  of 
tasks — still  there  was  time  for  Francis  S.  Murphy,  Times’ 
Publisher,  to  keep  ever  in  mind  the  future  of  Hartford. 
Bradley  Field  .  .  .  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  all  the 
Ebst.  built  by  the  Army  to  take  advantage  of  an  ideal  geo¬ 
graphic  and  climatic  location  for  all-weather  flying  of  its 
biggest  bombers  .  .  .  seething  with  war  activity  .  .  .  what 
was  it  to  be  post-peace?  Mile-long  runways  cracking  to  sprout 
grass?  Hurriedly  built  buildings  tattered  and  tumble-down 
in  the  neglect  of  reduced  budgets?  .  .  .  Could  he,  probably 
would  be,  but  for  the  spark  of  a  special  half  page  story  illus¬ 
trated  with  maps,  written  by  the  publisher  personally,  sound¬ 
ing  the  challenge  of  opportunities  to  develop  for  peace  the 
same  strategic  position  which  caused  the  creation  of  this 
great  field  in  war,  if  and  when  it  could  be  turned  back  by 
the  government. 

T  ITERALLY  hundreds  of  articles,  editorials,  news 
stories  followed  through  six  years.  Mr.  Murphy 
made  innumerable  speeches,  held  scores  of  meetings 
fmore  than  a  hundred  in  one  year  alone)  .  .  .  his  appoint¬ 
ment  by  two  successive  Governors  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Aviation  Commission  .  .  .  persistently  working  week  in  and 
week  out  ...  a  close  shave  when  a  committee  nearly  voted 
to  use  the  field  as  site  of  an  “institution”  .  .  .  keeping  ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it  .  .  .  until,  on  October  15,  1948.  Mr.  Murphy’s 
long  efforts  were  rewarded  as  Bradley  Field,  already  in 
operation  for  over  a  year,  was  officially  returned  to  the  State 


TV' 


by  the  War  Assets  Administration.  Four  domestic  airlines — 
United,  Elastern,  American,  Northeastern  are  operating  from 
the  field  and  Bradley  is  the  U.  S.  Terminus  for  Trans-Ocean 
Airlines. 

'OIF  in  November,  1949  the  Connecticut  Legis¬ 
lature  has  granted  its  highest  approval  and  co¬ 
operation  in  voting  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue.  An  ample  new 
terminal  building.  New  roadways  and  ramps.  Extension  of 
tbe  300  ft.  wide  runways  nearly  another  half-mile.  New 
high  intensity  weather-piercing  lights  added  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  landing  system  now  operating. 

Already  several  international  lines  have  designated 
Bradley  as  an  alternate  to  their  present  Boston  or  New  York 
fields.  Already  in  the  year  ending  July,  1949  passenger 
traffic  was  87,940;  air  cargo  well  over  4  million  pounds;  more 
than  30,000  civilian  aircraft  landings. 

HERE'S  no  grass  sprouting  from  Bradley’s  broad 
ways  ...  even  old  war-time  buildings  and 
hangars  are  spruce  and  busy  .  .  .  with  Hanford  area  people 
now  air  enthusiasts,  10,000  is  just  a  common  “gallery”  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon — even  in  had  weather  .  .  .  soon  now,  on 
Bradley’s  fine  field,  will  be  facilities  and  buildings  monu¬ 
mental  to  tbe  State  and  the  community  .  .  .  yes,  and  monu¬ 
mental  to  what  the  vision  and  initiative  and  persistence  of  a 
publisher  can  do  with  a  strong,  locally  directed,  influential 
newspaper  in  service  to  its  community. 

This  is  the  credo  of  Gannett  newspaper  publishing 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER  COMPANIES 

A«taa  Pprtland  CaniPnl  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Alabonig  Division,  Idool  Comenl  Co.,  Mobile 
Allonlown  Portland  Cemont  Co.,  Catosauqua,  Po. 

Alpha  Portland  Cemont  Co.,  Easton,  Po. 

Arkansas  Division,  Idool  CemonI  Co.,  Little  Rock,  M. 
Ash  Grove  Lime  A  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  Cry 
The  Bossomnr  limosteno  A  Cement  Co.,  youngstome 
British  ColomWn  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
California  Portinnd  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angdet 
Canada  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Monfreo  / 

Colorado  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver 
Consolidated  Cement  Corp.,  Chicago 
Kansas  Division,  Fredonia 
Michigan  Division,  Jackson 
Coploy  Cement  Monnfocturing  Co.,  Coplay,  Po. 
Comberlond  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chattanooga 
Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
The  Diamond  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohm 
Federal  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  BuPalo 
General  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago 
Florida  Division,  Tampa 
Signal  Mountain  Division,  Chattanooga 
Trinity  Division,  Dallas 

The  Glens  Foils  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.T. 
Green  Bag  Cement  Division,  Pittsburgh  Coke  ond 
Chemical  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Golf  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Houston 
Howkoyo  Portlond  Comenf  Co.,  Oes  Moines 
Hercules  Cement  Cerp.,  PhUadelphia 
Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nashville 
Detroit 


Huron  Portland  Cemont  Co. 

Keystone  Portland  Cemont  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Kosmos  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Louisville 

Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa 
lone  Star  Cemont  Corp.,  New  York 
longhorn  Portland  Cemont  Cov,  Son  Antonio 
louisvlllo  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Monifowoc,  Wis. 
Morquotte  Cement  Monofnctoiing  Co.,  Chicago 
Medusa  Portland  Cemont  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis 
The  Monarch  Cement  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Monolith  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Monolith  Portland  Midwest  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Notional  Cemont  Co.,  Birmingham 
National  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Noznroth  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nebraska  Division,  Idool  Cement  Co.,  Omaha 
North  American  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Seattle 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Oklahoma  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Seattle 
Peerless  Cemont  Corp.,  Detroit 
Pennsylvonia-Dixio  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Petoskey  Portland  Cemont  Co.,  Peloskey,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh  Plato  Gloss  Co.,  Columbia  Comenl 
Division,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
Riverside  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Son  Antonio  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Antonio 
Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Spokane  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Spokane 
The  Standard  lime  A  Stone  Co.,  Baltimore 
Standard  Portland  Cement  Division,  Diamond 
Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary's  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Toronto 
Superior  Cement  Division,  Now  York  Cool  Solos  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Superior  Portland  Comenl,  Inc.,  Seattle 
Union  Portland  Division,  Idool  Cement  Co.,  Salt  lake  City 
Universal  Atlos  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
Volley  Forgo  Comenl  Co.,  Catosauqua,  Pa 
Volunteer  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Knoxville.  Tenn 
WhMoh^  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia 


P.C.A.  Educational  Work 
Helps  Build  a  Better  America 


This  week  — in  many  communities 
throughout  the  land— Portland 
Cement  Association  engineers  are 
conducting  schools.  Builders  and 
contractors  will  come  from  miles 
around.  They  will  smdy  how  to  make 
concrete  of  highest  quality— con¬ 
crete  that  will  give  their  customers 
long,  economical  service. 

This  week  thousands  of  families 
are  reading  Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation  booklets.  These  booklets 
help  turn  dreams  into  homes.  They 
tell  why  concrete  homes  are  safer 
and  more  comfortable  to  live  in- 
why  they  cost  less  to  own. 

This  week,  from  coast  to  coast, 
engineers  and  architects  are  viewing 
Portland  Cement  Association  films 
showing  how  to  build  durable,  eco¬ 


nomical,  attractive  structures.  Else¬ 
where,  Portland  Cemen;  Association 
representatives  are  showing  county 
agents  and  farmers  how  concrete 
contributes  to  better  living  and  more 
productive  farming. 

All  this  educational  service,  which 
is  freely  available  to  cement  and  con¬ 
crete  users,  is  made  possible  by  the 
financial  support  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  member  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  listed  on  this  page. 

FREE  TO  EDITORS  in 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Write 
for  the  latest  edition  of  m 
the  88-page  illustrated 
"Cement  and  Concrete  ^ 

Rejerence  Book.”  It 
belongs  in  every 
newspaper  library! 


33  W.  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portlond  cement  and  concrete 
■  ^through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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. . .  and  THE  DENVER  POST  AeiU  Mem 

with  the  KQHOIA^iA  SINCU  MIDIUM  COVERAGE 


AMONG  THE  48  STATES 

Colorado — with  $1,423,000,000  RetaH  Sales — ranks: 
1st  in  General  Merchandise  Sales  Per  Family 
3rd  in  Total  Retail  Sales  Per  Family 
6th  in  Drug  Sales  Per  Family 

8th  In  Furniture,  Household,  and  Radio  Sales  Per 
Family 

14th  in  Food  Sales  Per  Family 


THE  DENVER  POST  GIVES  YOU 

Through  Its  Sunday  Roto,  Comic,  and  Magaxine 
Sections: 

99%  Coverage  of  Metropolitan  Denver 
93  %  Coverage  of  Retail  Trading  Zone 
71  %  Coverage  of  Entire  State  of  Colorado 
384,042  Total  Circulation 


SOURCES 

Sales  data:  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
Mey  10.  1949 

CIRCULATION:  A.B.C.  Publither'i  Stelement 
Merch  31.  1949 

represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  12,  1949 


THE  DENVER  POST 
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reiMie  nott,  iditoi  and  rueiiSNi* 


TO:  ADVERTISERS  mO  EXPECT  THEIR  ADVERTISING 
ID  GET  MORE  PEOPLE  TO  BUY  MORE  GOODS. 


First  consumer  advertising  ever  done  by 
New  York*s  Alexander  Carpet  Co.— a  half- page 
ad  in  The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  August  21— 
brought  in  more  than  $130,000  worth  of  business. 

Results  like  this  show  why  New  York  retailers 
place  more  full-run  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

Find  out  now  what  this  kind  of  profitable 
advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  can  do  for  you. 


Jferk  Simeis 


■’all  the  news  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’ 


FOR  30  YEARS  FIR^T  SALESMAN  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 


New  York:  229  West  43rd  Street 
Boston:  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit:  General  Motors  Building 

Los  Angeles:  Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  645  South  Flower  Street 
Son  Francisco.-  Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Rus:  Building 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  12. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ANPA  Fights  U.  S.  Move 
For  Advertising  Edict 


Hanson  Brief  in  Lorain  Journal 
Cose  Denies  Free  Access  Theory 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  week 
challenged  the  effort  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  “to  obtain  a 
court  order  requiring  a  news¬ 
paper  to  grant  free  access  to  its 
advertising  columns  to  any  one 
who  seeks  it.” 

The  right  of  the  government 
to  force  newspapers  to  accept 
advertising  was  the  fundamental 
issue  raised  by  the  ANPA.  Also, 
the  ANPA  questioned  the  right 
of  government  to  seek  a  prelim¬ 
inary  injunction  broader  in  its 
terms  than  the  permanent  relief 
sought. 

Acting  as  a  friend  of  the 
Court,  the  ANPA  entered  the 
case  brought  against  the  Lorain 
(0.)  Journal,  Samuel  A.  Hor- 
vitz.  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
arnl  three  of  Mr.  Horvitz’s  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  management  of 
the  Journal. 

Conspiracy  Is  Charged 

The  government  in  its  com¬ 
plaint  filed  Sept.  22,  1949, 

charged  the  defendants  with  a 
conspiracy  in  violation  of  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sherman  Act  to 
injure  a  competing  newspaper 
and  a  radio  broadcasting  station 
by  denying  access  to  their  news¬ 
papers  to  advertisers  who  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  competing  news¬ 
paper  or  over  the  broadcasting 
station. 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the 
complaint,  the  Anti-Trust  Divi¬ 
sion  filed  a  motion  urging  the 
Court  to  issue  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  enjoining  the  defen¬ 
dants  from  further  alleged  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law  pending  final 
adjudication  after  the  trial.  In 
ib  motion  the  Anti-Trust  Divi¬ 
sion  requested  the  Court  to  re¬ 
quire  the  Lorain  Journal  to 
accept  at  its  current  advertising 
rates,  and  under  its  customary 
terms  and  conditions,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  any  one  who  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  in  advance  therefor 


eral  counsel,  to  appear  as  a 
friend  of  the  Court  and  present 
its  views.  In  the  brief  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  motion,  the  ANPA  as¬ 
serts  that  no  such  right  to  free 
access  to  advertising  channels 
exists.  On  the  contrary,  the 
brief  argues,  it  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  held  by  the  courts  that 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
is  a  private  business  and  the 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of 
any  advertising  offered  for  pub¬ 
lication  therein  lies  solely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

'The  Fundamental  Issue' 

Further  the  ANPA  said: 

“The  fundamental  issue  in 
this  case  is  whether  the  press  or 
any  particular  member  of  the 
press  may  he  directed  by  order 
of  court  to  give  free  access  to 
its  columns  to  one  v>ho,  in  its 
judgment,  is  not  entitled  thereto. 

“Subordinate  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  issue  is  the  additional 
one  as  to  whether  through  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
a  plaintiff  may  obtain  temporary 
relief  in  excess  of  the  final  and 
permanent  relief  prayed  for. 

“The  issue  presented  by  the 
plaintiff’s  prayer  for  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  and  the  grounds 
advanced  in  support  of  that 
prayer  involve  a  challenge  to 
the  historic  American  concept 
of  a  press  free  from  prior  re¬ 
straint  by  government  in  the 
performance  of  its  function  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  in¬ 
formation.  whether  that  infor¬ 
mation  be  in  the  nature  of  news, 
editorial  comment  or  advertis¬ 
ing.  Because  this  challenge  af¬ 
fects  every  publisher  in  this 
country,  this  Amicus  Curiae 
conceives  it  to  be  its  obligation 
to  present  its  views  on  the  is¬ 
sue  raised  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Court.” 

Federal  Judge  Emerich  B. 
Freel  ruled  on  Thursday  that 
the  brief  could  be  filed.  First 
hearing  in  the  case  is  scheduled 


and  who  also  advertises  over  the  ,  - 

facilities  of  the  Elyria-Lorain 
Broadcasting  Co.  or  in  the  Lo-  Government  Contention 


ate  or  maintain  a  monopoly.” 

To  the  Journal's  assertion  that 
the  suit  must  fall  under  the 
First  Amendment,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  retoi-ted:  “To  ask  that 
the  First  Amendment  be  applied 
to  strike  down  a  non-discrimina- 
tory  regulation  of  commerce 
whose  objective  is  the  removal 
of  restraints  on  the  distribution 
of  news,  advertising  and  other 
information  is  ...  to  belittle  the 
great  historic  experience  on 
which  the  framers  based  the 
safeguards  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“So  far  as  the  concept  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  at  all 
relevant  here,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  relief  sought  is  in 
the  interest  of  greater,  and  not 
less,  freedom.” 

Free  Access  for  Anyone 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  ANPA 
brief  argued:  “The  business  of 
a  daily  newspaper  consists  of 
the  collection,  selection,  editing 
and  publication  of  news;  the 
writing,  selection  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  editorial  comment;  and 
the  acceptance  and  publication 
of  advertising: — all  in  harmony 
with  that  newspaper’s  policy  on 
the  conduct  of  its  business.  It 
has  been  the  tradition  of  this 
country  that  all  material  that 
enters  into  the  columns  of  a 
particular  daily  newspaper  is 
subject  to  prior  approval  only 
by  the  publisher  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  Under  our  laws  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  anything 
that  is  published  in  his  news¬ 
paper  is  that  of  the  publisher. 

“Ostensibly  on  the  face  of  the 
allegations  embraced  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  herein  we  are  concerned 
only  with  an  issue  arising  out 
of  the  refusal  of  the  defendants, 
allegedly  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
juring  others,  to  publish  adver¬ 
tising  offered  to  them  by  certain 
advertisers  or  to  compel  their 
advertisers  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  other  media. 

“Actually,  however,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  prayers  for 
a  preliminary  and  permanent  in¬ 
junction  and  of  the  grounds  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  the  motion 
for  preliminary  injunction  we 
are  concerned  with  the  whole 
scope  of  the  service  of  the  press 
and  the  admitted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  to  open  the 
columns  of  the  press  to  anyone 
who  desires  access  thereto. 

“If  the  plaintiff  prevails  in  its 
motion  here  under  consideration, 
then  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  press  of  this  country 
will  be  subject  to  an  order  of 
court  requiring  it  to  give  free 
access  to  its  columns  to  anyone 
who  demands  the  same. 


The  Main  Point 

The  ANPA  brie!  in  the 
Lorain  Journal  urges  denial 
of  the  Government's  motion 
“for  the  reason  that  a  news¬ 
paper  publishing  company 
conducts  a  private  business 
and  not  a  public  utility.  It 
has  the  rght  to  publsh  what¬ 
ever  advertisements  it  desires 
and  to  refuse  to  publish  what¬ 
ever  advertisements  it  does 
not  desire  to  accept  for  pub¬ 
lication." 

“If  that  access  be  granted  to 
advertisers  it  follows  ipso  facto 
it  must  be  granted  to  those  who 
wLsh  to  disseminate  information 
either_  in  the  nature  of  news  or 
editorial  comment  irrespective 
of  the  judgment  of  the  publish¬ 
er  as  to  its  value  or  importance.” 

Proposed  Order  Assailed 
In  respect  of  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  order,  the  ANPA  said: 

“It  is  obvious  from  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  order  that  if  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  this 
Court,  defendants  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  untold  damage  through 
being  compelled  to  make  the 
columns  of  their  newspaper  ac¬ 
cessible  to  anyone  who  adver¬ 
tises  in  other  media.  No  protec¬ 
tion  whatsoever  is  offered  to 
defendants  in  the  order. 

“In  the  event  an  advertiser 
used  an  innocuous  announce¬ 
ment  over  the  broadcast  station 
or  published  an  inoffensive  want 
ad  in  another  newspaper  that 
advertiser  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  order  could  compel  de¬ 
fendants  to  accept  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  publication  in  their 
newspaper  wholly  different  in 
content,  wholly  libelous  in  char¬ 
acter,  wholly  abhorrent  to  good 
taste,  and  utterly  contrary  to 
their  policies. 

“If  it  be  argued  that  defen¬ 
dants  are  protected  by  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  they  may  reject  any 
proffered  advertising  that  vio¬ 
lates  state  or  federal  law,  then 
it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  who 
will  determine  whether  or  not 
it  violates  state  or  federal  law 
and  in  the  event  of  litigation 
who  will  compensate  the  defen¬ 
dants  for  the  cost  of  litigation 
should  they  prevail  therein.  And 
if  the  advertisement  proves  li¬ 
belous  who  will  compensate  de¬ 
fendants  for  damages  incurred 
by  reason  of  publication?  Or  if 
the  advertisement  injures  an¬ 
other  in  his  business  who  will 
compensate  defendants  for  dam¬ 
ages  that  may  be  awarded  to  the 
injured  party  by  reason  of  their 
publication  of  the  mandated 
copy?” 

The  ANPA  brief  also  in¬ 
formed  the  Court  that  although 
it  is  without  power  to  issue  the 
injunction  sought  by  the  Anti- 
( Continued  on  page  63) 


Guild  Quits 
lOJ;  Denounces 
Its  Propaganda 

Cleveland,  O. — The  American 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week 
withdrew  from  membership  in 
the  International  Organization  of 
Journalists.  lOJ’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  had  previously  barred 
ANG  from  voting  at  its  next 
conference  because  the  guild  has 
withheld  its  per  capita  pay¬ 
ments. 

Action  was  taken  by  the 
guild’s  international  executive 
board,  which  met  here  from  Nov. 
4-7. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
lEB  termed  the  lOj  an  “instru¬ 
ment  of  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda,”  and  stated  further  that 
“the  lOJ  has  destroyed  its  use¬ 
fulness  by  its  subservience  to 
the  militaristic  imperialism  of 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

lEB  authorized  discussions 
with  journalistic  groups  in 
Britain.  Holland,  Scandinavia 
and  other  nations  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  setting  up  a  new  fed¬ 
eration  for  free  journalists. 

Board  members  did  not  know 
whether  the  lOJ’s  recent  action 
was  a  formal  expulsion  of  ANG 
or  simply  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

In  other  actions,  the  lEB  char¬ 
tered  locals  in  Reno,  Nev.,  and 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  the 
guild  has  recently  won  elections. 
Date  of  the  1950  guild  conven¬ 
tion  was  set  for  June  26-30,  at 
Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  lEB  also  authorized  a 
contribution  of  $5,000  from  the 
defense  fund  to  support  the 
strike  of  the  CIO  United  Steel¬ 
workers,  and  an  additional 
$2,500  each  month  in  December 
and  January,  if  needed. 

They  pledged  full  support  of 
the  guild  to  the  newly-formed 
International  Union  of  Elec¬ 
trical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers,  chartered  by  the  CIO 
convention  after  the  ousting  of 
the  left-wing  United  Electrical 
Workers. 

■ 

Hindu  Plans  Section 

C.  T.  Dibdin,  representative  of 
the  New  York  Office  of  the 
Hindu,  Madras,  has  received  ad¬ 
vice  that  a  special  supplement 
will  be  published  on  Jan.  26  in 
connection  with  the  adoption  of 
the  New  Constitution  of  India. 
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T urner  to  Retire 
As  Spokane  B.M. 


Turner  Swanson 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Tom  J. 
Turner  will  retire  Dec.  1  as  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Chronicle. 

Giibert  P.  Swanson  will  be¬ 
come  advertising  director  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Farm  Trio  on  that  date,  William 
H.  Cowles,  publisher,  announced. 
Mr.  Swanson  is  now  assistant 
business  manager. 

L.  A.  Batchelor,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager,  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle. 


Houston  Panel  Report 
Shows  18-Month  Trend 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston 
Chronicle’s  Consumer  Panel, 
just  released  in  its  third  edition, 
makes  available  to  advertisers 
long  range  comparative  market 
trends  for  the  area. 

The  third  edition  represents 
18  months’  survey  work  ( report¬ 
ed  in  three  separate  six-month 
periods)  by  Alfred  Politz  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  and  offers  concrete 
product  trend  analyses. 

Included  in  Report  No.  3  for 
the  first  time  are  bread,  milk, 
and  floor  wax.  Eliminated  from 
the  new  report  are  alcoholic 
beverages  and  automobiles. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Chronicle 
has  made  the  report  available  at 
no  cost  to  advertisers  or  their 
agencies,  through  its  offices  and 
its  representatives. 

■ 

Hogue  Promotes  5 
On  Utica  Papers 

Utica,  N,  Y. — Five  promotions 
in  the  Observer-Di^atch  and 
Press  business  office  have  been 
announced  by  J.  David  Hogue, 
general  manager  of  those  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers. 

Theodore  P.  Gruszka  succeeds 
the  late  Silas  F.  Jacobs  as  pay¬ 
master.  He  came  to  the  O-D 
and  Press  in  1937  and  for  the 
last  10  years  has  been  assistant 
paymaster. 

Other  appointments  are:  Miss 
Margaret  Hill,  assistant  pay¬ 
master;  Miss  Dora  Rosi,  circula¬ 
tion  accountant;  Miss  Doris  Mil¬ 
ler.  circulation  clerk;  and  Miss 
Veronica  E.  Walerski,  messenger 
in  the  circulation  department. 

■ 

Host  to  Retailers 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
was  host  to  nearly  150  members 
of  the  Portland  Retail  Trade  bu¬ 
reau  at  dinner  Nov.  9. 


Election  Eve 
Strike  Averted 
At  N.  Y.  Post 

An  election  eve  strike  was 
averted  this  week  when  New 
York  Post  Home  News  manage¬ 
ment  and  Newspaper  Guild  ne¬ 
gotiators  agreed  to  terms  of  a 
new  contract  calling  for  a  $117 
top  minimum  in  March,  19.50. 

On  Nov.  3,  the  unit  voted  to 
go  out  on  strike  at  midnight, 
Nov.  7.  The  following  day  ne¬ 
gotiators  went  back  into  session 
and  came  out  at  8  p.m.  Nov.  7 
with  the  new  proposal.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  of  the  PHN 
guild  unit  approved  terms 
unanimously.  The  unit  itself 
was  to  vote  Nov.  10. 

The  day  before  the  agreement 
was  reached,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schiff  went  on  the  air  to  answer 
camoaign  charges  by  Mayor 
William  O’Dwyer  that  the  PHN 
Dublisher  “is  a  reactionary  when 
her  pocket-book  Is  touched.”  In 
the  course  of  the  speech,  Mrs. 
Schiff  said; 

“O’Dwyer  knows  perfectly 
well  that  he  was  lying  when  he 
said  this.  He  knows  that  all  mv 
resources  have  been  spent,  until 
they  are  now  exhausted,  in 
keeping  alive  New  York’s  only 
liberal  newspaper.”  The  PHN 
supported  the  Republican-Lib¬ 
eral-Fusion  candidate,  Newbold 
Morris. 

PHN  management  declined  to 
issue  a  statement  on  the  con¬ 
tract  agreement.  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  guild,  said  the 
terms  agreed  upon  include; 

Three  weeks’  vacation  after 
two-and-a-half  years’  service; 
severance  pay  of  52  weeks  after 
14  years’  service;  a  job  security 
clause  in  which  the  burden  of 
proof  for  dismissals — including 
economy  firings — is  on  manage¬ 
ment;  reporters  .start  at  $50  a 
week,  rewritemen  and  copy 
desk  men  at  $90. 

Sports  writers  who  travel  with 
teams  will  get  an  additional  four 
weeks’  vacation;  certain  political 
writers  who  travel  will  get  an 
additional  three  weeks  if  the 
contract  Is  approved. 

Moscow  Quits  PHN 

Henry  Moscow,  managine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News,  resigned  suddenly  Nov. 
4  after  a  dispute  with  James  A. 
Wechsler,  editor. 

Mr.  Moscow  told  E&P  the  in¬ 
cident  was  “a  culmination  of  a 
long  series  of  things  that  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  remain” 
and  said  of  the  dispute,  “you 
can’t  talk  to  a  managing  editor 
that  way.”  Mr.  Wechsler  said 
the  matter  involved  “a  question 
of  authority.”  Both  emphasized 
the  resignation  was  not  involved 
with  the  guild  dispute. 

■ 

Mayor  at'  30 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  —  Louis  H. 
Lewry,  a  Regina  Leader-Post  re¬ 
porter  who  covered  meetings  of 
the  Moose  Jaw  city  council  for 
10  years,  has  given  up  his  seat 
at  the  press  table  to  take  over 
the  mayor’s  chair  on  Jan.  1.  At 
30,  he  is  the  youngest  chief 
magistrate  in  the  city’s  history. 


Homer  Mercha 


Merahn  Moves 
To  Circulation 
Post  on  N.  Y.  Sun 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vicetatg. 
dent  and  general  manager  of  ft, 
New  York  Sun,  announced  thi! 
week  that  Lawrence  W.  Merak 
promotion  manager,  has  been 
apnointed  circulation  manage 

Mr.  Merahn  has  been  with  the 
Sun  eight  years.  Prior  to  thil 
he  was  oromotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Post,  and  previous 
to  that  promotion  copy  chief  for 
the  Evening  Journal.  He  started 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Brooklv* 
Eagle  in  1930.  ^ 

Mr.  Merahn  is  past  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  and  also  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  Associatioii 
His  extra  curricular  activities 
include  a  professorship  of  nte 
dia  at  the  Evening  Business 
Course  of  City  College.  . 

It  was  also  announced  by  Mr  ’ 
Friendly  that  Edwin  N.  Homer 
assistant  promotion  manager 
will  take  Mr.  Merahn’s  place  L< 
promotion  manager.  Mr.  Homer 
has  been  with  the  Sun  14  years 
with  time  out  for  five  years  as 
major  in  the  Air  Force. 


Newspaper  Pay  Tops 
Printing  Industry 

Washington — ^Newspaper  em- 
ploves  worked  fewer  hours  » 
week  and  earned  more  pay  than 
any  other  workers  in  the  “print¬ 
ing,  publishing  and  allied"  clas¬ 
sification,  a  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  study  shows. 

Including  newspapers,  period¬ 
icals,  books,  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  lithographing,  and  "other 
printing  and  publishing”  unde 
a  single  heading,  the  Depart-  . 
ment  found  an  average  weddr , 
earnings  of  $70.89  in  August.  | 

Average  hours  weekly  np 
bered  38.4  in  this  classification 
with  newspaper  workers  avert¬ 
ing  36.5,  which  was  fewer  than 
in  any  other  group. 

In  point  of  hourly  pay,  new 
paper  employes  again  topped 
the  list  with  $2.12,  against  an 
average  of  $1,846. 


'albot  Goes  to  India 

Chicago — Phil  Talbot,  ChijW 
'oily  News  reporter  since  liw 
‘ft  Nov.  1  to  return  to  his^  ^ 
1  India  as  chief  of  the  Dm 
ews  Bureau  in  New  Delhi.  ®  ; 
albot  has  been  on  leave  a  »  | 
;nce  for  the  last  year,  tea^ 
t  the  University  of  Chi^ 
was  with  the  Daily 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. — ^Lee  Mr.  Nuhn  observed  that  in 
Hills,  managing  editor  of  the  most  cases  the  "delayed  filer’’  is 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  was  elect-  “just  a  human  being  trying  to 

ed  president  of  the  Associated  make  a  living”  with  an  honest 

Press  Managing  Editors  Associa-  reluctance  to  release  his  own  ex-  r 

tion  meeting  here  Friday  Nov.  4.  elusive  news  to  competitors  in 

He  succeeds  William  Steven,  his  area.  He  thought  that  the 

Minneopolis  (Minn.)  Tribune.  problem  had  changed  somewhat  »  -Wri  ~r 

Mr.  Hills  told  the  closing  since  the  AP  by-laws  were  writ- 

session  the  APME  has  received  ten  on  this  subject  and  that  New  officers  of  APMEA:  Left  to  right — Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
an  invitation  from  AP  President  competitors  of  a  small  paper  (Wis.)  Journal,  treasurer;  James  S.  Pope.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Robert  McLean  to  participate  in  may  now  be  75  to  100  miles  Journal,  secretary;  Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  president,  and 
the  annual  AP  membership  away.  He  thought  the  member-  Lafayette  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett  Newspapers,  viceoresldent 
meeting  in  New  York  in  April,  ship  should  be  careful  not  to  ex- 

The  managing  editors’  group  pect  the  AP  to  do  too  much  of  Executive,  said  that  in  most  On  the  News  Photo  Report, 

wiU  accept  the  invitation.  A  pro-  the  newspaper’s  own  local  cov-  cases  good  membership  partici-  William  Lampe,  Detroit  Times 

gram  will  be  designed  to  ac-  erage  which  could  be  handled  pation  comes  from  the  interest  found  no  serious  indictment  the 

quaint  the  AP  members  with  by  the  newspaper’s  own  special  of  a  managing  editor  who  instilis  majority  think  it  is  okay,  but 

what  the  managing  editors  have  correspondents.  his  interest  in  the  man  responsi-  they  want  continuing  imp’rove- 

been  doing  to  help  improve  the  Executives  Speak  the  managing  ment.  There  was  criticism  from 

news  report Tim.  and  the  ad-  introduced  the  five  u  indifferent  it  wiii  be  Mr.  Lampe  and  from  the  floor  of 

SS'rtKS  ^^lc  r^”?  Ap’  Gen“eirE»cSu'vei’'who  fhl'fob"  ht  saM *“  f'irff  f  .iS 

Lean  are  me  n^  puoac  recog  been  workinv  nn  the  mem-  football  games.  They  wanted 

Shi’Lard^dk^torr^''®^  bership  participation  problem  'Biggest  Thing  in  Years'  better  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
L  R  Blanchard  Gannett  tor  11  months.  Replying  to  Mr.  Mr.  Hills  observed  that  the  ®tory  and  more  sequence  pic- 
Newspapers.  was  elected  vice-  Nuhn’s  comment  Robert  Cav-  membership  participaUon  pro-  newsnhoto 

nrosiitpnt-  Tames  Pooe  Louis-  afinaro  stated  that  all  news  is  gram  ‘is  the  biggest  thing  the  „ 

prKiaent,  .mmes  rope,  LjOuis  a-j  there  would  he  APME  has  done  in  17vears”He  editor,  stated  that  with  the  AP 

vie  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  was  news  ana  mere  wouia  ne  Arivi^  nasaone  in  i  /  years,  tie  covering  40  to  50  big  football 

named  secretarv  and  Wallace  oo  national  or  regional  or  state  reported  the  AP  board  had  ap-  °  ^ 

UmS  SKe  (  Wis  )  Jot”  wires  without  local  news.  "The  propriated  money  for  the  pro-  a  Saturday  there  ^  a 

Ml,  was  elected  treasurer.  es.sence  of  the  whole  news  re-  gram  only  for  this  year  ^d  d?pC"'pers^nnel  "?d^ 

The  four  officers  with  the  im-  Poct  emanates  basically  from  called  upon  the  managing  edi-  ®  personnel  aae- 

mSatepast  president,  and  the  Your  offices.”  he  told  the  man-  tors  to  insist  it  be  continued.  By  ^re^a®V«ult^f®newfpape?s?C 

folbvnng  members  of  the  board  ly  cla?^'lhe7  waS%h?  ma^S^  S  for 

will  form  the  executive  commit-  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ciarM  mey  want  me  manage  games  he  said 

fisi-  Norman  Isaacs  St  Louis  Ne  said  he  had  found  a  lack  ment  to  continue  the  program.  >;«»■"*»,  saiu. 

(Mo )  Star-Times  -  Herbert  Corn  clear  understanding  among  Frank  Starzel,  AP  General  T'^e  editors  told  the  AP  exec- 
Woshinoton  (D  C)  Star-  and  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Manager,  said  that  he  would  re-  utives  they  want  a  change  in 
R  H  McCaw  New  York  Times  io  delegate  the  responsibil-  port  the  opinions  of  the  editors  the  daily  weather  map  to  a  fore- 

Thp  committee  will  meet  iri  ity  of  filing  AP  news  to  some  to  the  board  of  directors  and  he  cast  of  24  hours  instead  of  one 

New  York  Dec  12  to  map  plans  noember  of  the  staff.  had  “every  confidence”  it  will  that  shows  what  the  weather  has 

for  1950.  Reiman  Morin,  AP  General  be  considered  favorably.  been  the  past  24  hours. 

New  Directors  Executive,  stated  that  member-  In  considering  other  reports  of  Regional  Business  News 

Newly  elected  members  of  the  ■‘'b*P  participation  means  every-  Continuing  Study  Committees  on  the  Business  News  Report, 

board  ol  directors  for  three  ^*'®  operation  It  is  Charles  Honce,  AP  assistant  David  Silverman.  Minnea^lis 

vears  are-  Michael  A  Gorman  function  to  sell  the  AP  general  manager,  commented  on  (Minn.)  Star,  noted  an  advance 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal-  James  e!  or. deflect  criticism  of  occasional  the  demand  to  the  feature  serv-  in  the  development  of  regional 

Jarvis,  Chattanoooa  ’  ( 'Tenn  )  ^^'^ores  but  to  make  the  ser^e  ice  for  more  “shorts”  and  news  and  a  more  cooperative  at- 

Timet-  Vincent  S  Jones  Utica  useful  to  the  members.  'Hie  “brighteners.”  His  office  had  titude  on  the  part  of  Bureau 

(N.  Y)  Obserrcr-bisnotch- Wil-  difficult  phase  is  the  ini-  doubled  the  output  six  months  chiefs.  He  urged  further  work 

liam  S.  Lampe  Detroit  (Mich.)  Ponderables,  he  stated,  the  atti-  ago.  he  said,  but  observed  that  through  state  committees  to  de- 

Times;  Waiter  Lister  Phila-  ^“des,  ideas  and  strange  miscon-  most  m.e.’s  don’t  know  what  velop  more  regional  news  and 

delphio  ( Pa. )  Bulletin;  Raymond  oeptions  of  the  AP  and  the  they  are  getting.  advance  stories  to  precede  the 

A  McConnell  Jr  Lincoln  PO'^sons  in  it  possessed  by  some  A.  M.  Glassberg,  Everett  opening  of  the  stock  market. 

(Neb.)  State  JourrUl;  David  newspaper  people.  ( Wash.)  Daily  Herald,  urged  AP  Harry  Montgomery,  AP  gen- 

Paiten,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour-  Frank  King.  AP  General  Ex-  f”®'^^.®^®  eral  business  editor,  said  that 

nol;  and  C.  G.  Wellington.  Kan-  ecutive,  reported  their  first  job  ‘’’Y-  it  the  promotmn  it  de-  ^on’t  want  ad- 

sasCity  (Mo.)  Star.  was  to  visit  all  members.  The  serves  and  see  what  can  be  done  before  the  stock  market 

In  formal  resolution  the  mem-  -second  is  to  return  to  headquar-  with  mem.  T\/rn..r.ic,»n  opens  because  they  use  the 

bership  recommended  that  its  te^s  and  see  that  something  is  Botn  jonn  Momson,  g^itions  for  obits 

officers  establish  a  Standing  done^to  translate  the  r^ults  of  and  other  items.  He  stated  some 

Committee  of  Editors  situated  the  visit  into  accomplishments,  and  Earl  Hall,  Mas^City  (la  )  advances  including  columns  are 
m  or  near  Washington  to  report  He  thought  there  would  be  in-  Globe-Gazette,  reported  they  parried. 

on  national  censorship  practices,  creasing  study  by  publishers  to  had  achieved  considerable  sue-  Robert  Notson,  Portland  Ore- 
The  problem  of  membership  determine  whether  they  can  de-  cess  with  AP  comics  and  found  reported  complaints 

participation  in  the  AP  provided  Pend  exclusively  on  the  AP  or  they  standing  up  in  readw-  business  men  for  overplay- 

the  liveliest  discussion  among  ntiust  use  other  services  which  ship  with  other  syndicated  com-  unfavorable  business  news, 

reports  of  the  APME  Continuing  might  handicap  them  in  the  AP  ics.  Continuity  s  He  thought  some  criticism  was 

Study  reports.  Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  participation.  they  said,  and  suggested  giving  ^ugfi^gd  and  others  was  the  re- 

roughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Mr.  Morin  found  there  had  ®  cnance.  ^  faulty  headline  writing. 

roTfc^  chairman  of  the  session,  been  measurable  improvements  'Roundups'  Wanted  Mr.  Montgomery  said  that  most 

retried  a  better  job  of  mem-  in  membership  participation  in  An  editor  of  a  small  paper  of  the  news  about  which  busi- 
W^icipation  is  being  recent  months.  The  State  Logs  suggested  they  be  given  access  nessmen  complain  in  the  papers 
womplished  but  there  is  still  were  an  example  cited  as  one  of  to  Sunday  “roundups”  on  Satur-  has  already  appeared  in  their 
errata  ♦  he  done.  He  said  the  the  simpler  things  being  done  to  day  afternoon  when  nearby  Sun-  private  news  letters  or  trade 
shiest  problem  was  the  mem-  increase  filing  and  contributions  day  metropolitan  newspapers  publications.  They  want  the 
naw.  liZ  filing  local  from  members.  have  the  same  material  on  sale  news  for  themselves  but  do  not 

program  of  Robert  Bunnelle,  AP  General  in  their  communities  from  Sat-  want  others  to  have  it.  He  said 

helped  the  Executive,  reported  that  in  gen-  urday  noon  on.  Mr.  Starzel  said  some  progress  was  being  made 

^"®  forgetful,  he  eral  he  had  been  warmly  re-  that  “if  it  is  released  in  your  in  correcting  this  impression. 
baJin  j  w  “ohiselers”  have  ceived  in  the  offices  of  member  city  in  advance”  he  didn’t  be-  James  Chambers.  Dallas 

wn  snam^  but  warned  about  papers  and  the  visits  had  been  ligve  a  newspaper  would  be  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  thought 
continn®  progress  would  mutually  profitable.  cited  for  violation  of  the  by-  that  many  newspaper  wire  edi- 

e  without  constant  effort.  Marion  Sheen,  AP  General  laws  for  doing  the  same  thing.  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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West  Coast  Adman 
For  ‘Continuous’  Study 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — The 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  is  inadequate  and 
should  be  expanded  to  provide 
more  data  for  space  buyers. 
Ford  Sibley,  vicepresident  and 
San  Francisco  manager,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Office,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
here  Nov.  7. 

Mr.  Sibley  also  advocated  new 
research  methods,  improved 
merchandising  departments  and 
mechanical  department  im¬ 
provements. 

“It  is  a  shame  that  news¬ 
papers  know  so  little  about 
what  they  can  offer  the  adver¬ 
tisers.”  Mr.  Sibley  told  the 
publishers  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers.  “The  Continuing  Study 
should  be  made  the  Continuous 
Study.  Every  newspaper  should 
be  studied  over  a  full  month’s 
time.  That  should  only  cost 
around  $300  per  newspaper.” 

On  merchandising,  the  adver¬ 
tising  executive  suggested  that 
newspapers  should  either  organ¬ 
ize  “good  solid  merchandising 
departments  and  let  us  know 
about  them,  or  overlook  the 
matter  and  hope  we  will  not 
overlook  them  when  campaigns 
are  scheduled.”  He  said  too 
often  the  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  is  composed  of  “two 
office  boys  and  the  girl  who 
runs  the  mimeograph  machine.” 

As  a  new  research  project, 
he  proposed  studies  into  how 
many  buyers  of  different  prod¬ 
ucts  read  newspapers.  He  illus¬ 
trated  this  with  a  description  of 
the  problem  of  advertising  Pos- 
tum,  used  by  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  persons. 

By  and  large,  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  newspaper 
mechanical  reproduction  in  30 
years,  he  observed,  while  all 
else  has  been  improved,  espe¬ 
cially  editorial  techniques. 

The  problem  of  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  develops  from  the 
length  of  time  required  to  fol¬ 
low  a  single  type  of  product 
and  from  inability  to  measure 
accurately  the  projection  be¬ 
cause  of  the  few  samples  pro¬ 
vided.  Mr.  Sibley  said.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  hitting  “a  bit 
hard”  to  score  his  points,  but 
observed  the  media  buyer’s 
troubles  mounted  when  han¬ 
dling  a  regional  or  localized 
campaign. 

Newspaper  advertising  values 
were  reported  by  Edward  F. 
Baumer,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion,  Western  Home  Office,  ^u- 
dential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ma;  Harold  S.  Barnes,  national 
director  of  the  Bureau;  H.  C. 
Bemsten,  Coast  office  director; 
G.  L.  “Roy”  Bradt.  Coast  office 
retail  representative,  and  R.  S. 
Nicholson,  president,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  chapter.  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

Newspaper  advertising  placed 
on  a  local  and  regional  basis 
has  helped  Prudential  in  its 
move  to  get  closer  to  the  people 


in  decentralizing  and  moving  to 
Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Baumer  re¬ 
ported.  “The  local  newspaper 
is  the  way  most  quickly  to  dis¬ 
seminate  policies  and  informa¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Development  and  test  of  “self- 
liquidating”  newspaper  costs  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  advertising 
after  the  manner  of  introducing 
a  new  can  of  beans  brought 
about  the  successful  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  statewide  division  in 
four  months,  he  reported. 

Philip  S.  Jackson,  publisher, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  was 
reelected  president  with  Lester 
G.  Bradley,  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Union  and  Tribune  -  Sun  first 
vicepresident;  William  K. 
Blethen,  Seattle  Times,  second 
vicepresident;  Roy  A.  Brown, 
San  Rafael  ( Calif. )  Independ¬ 
ent,  secretary,  and  J.  L.  Cau- 
thorne,  San  Francisco  News, 
treasurer. 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board. 

The  gathering,  the  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Office  and  the  tenth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division  corporation,  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  awards  program  operated 
through  the  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West.  This  will 
be  conducted  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Bernsten 
reported  on  the  successful 
merger  of  the  Coast  Bureau  in¬ 
to  the  national  organization. 
L.  S.  Van  Sant  of  the  Coast 
Division,  showed  radio’s  presen¬ 
tation  on  behalf  of  its  asserted 
effectiveness  in  the  retail  field. 
’The  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
have  replies  to  points  made  in 
this  presentation  soon.  Mr. 
Barnes  reported. 

“Don’t  take  radio's  bid  too 
lightly,”  Mr.  Barnes  warned. 
“Don’t  underestimate  the  job 
the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  has  done.” 

■ 

Cable  Rate  Hearings 
Set  for  Dec.  5  by  FCC 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
will  begin  hearings  Dec.  5  on 
rates  of  overseas  telegrams  and 
cables  under  an  agreement 
reached  at  the  International 
Telecommunications  Conference 
in  Paris,  May  18  to  Aug.  5.  The 
agreement  provides  that  full 
rate  for  overseas  messages  be 
dropped  by  25%.  Other  clas¬ 
sifications  will  be  increased. 

An  official  said  that  press 
rates  from  the  United  States  ap¬ 
parently  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  agreement.  But  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  incoming  press 
rates  will  be  raised.  Other  na¬ 
tions  at  the  conference  voted  to 
set  press  rates  at  one-third  of 
full  rates.  Notices  of  increases 
or  decreases  in  all  rates  must 
be  filed  with  the  International 
Telegraph  Union  in  Berne, 
Switzerland,  by  Feb.  1. 
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The  Advertiaing  Hall  of  Fame 
which  will  be  dedicated  Nov.  14 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
_ York. _ 

Thomson  Plans 

$2mooo 

Bond  Offering 

Toronto  —  Roy  H.  Thomson 
plans  to  purchase  70%  of  the 
stock  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  for  $185,000,  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  Moose  Jaw  Times 
Herald  for  $275,000,  using  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  public  offering  of  $2,- 
000,000  first  mortgage  4%  bonds 
of  the  Thomson  Co.,  which  is  to 
be  made  Nov.  15  by  Wood, 
Gundy  &  Co. 

Proceeds  are  also  for  redemp¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  debentures 
of  $850,000,  to  provide  $400,000 
for  new  buildings  and  equipment 
of  the  Thomson  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ontario. 

Announcement  was  made  re¬ 
cently  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  be¬ 
come  an  “associate”  in  Quebec 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle-Telegraph 

Incorporated  in  Ontario,  the 
Thomson  Co.  was  formed 
through  the  amalgamation  on 
June  30,  1947,  of  Thompson 
Publishing  Co.  and  Northern 
Boadcasting  and  Publishing, 
Ltd.,  the  Thomson  Company, 
now  owns  and  operates  the  lar¬ 
gest  group  of  daily  newspapers 
in  Ontario,  with  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chatham.  Sarnia,  Wel¬ 
land,  Woodstock,  'Timmins,  Galt, 
and  Guelph. 

Net  earnings  of  the  company 
after  depreciation  show  an  aver¬ 
age  over  the  past  lOVfe  years  of 
3.74  times  annuel  bond  interest 
requirements.  Its  1948  earnings 
show  up  as  the  highest  in  the 
10  years  while  earnings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1949  show 
well  over  one  half  the  1948  total. 

■ 

Worthington  Elected 

Chicago — Th’e  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Chicago  chapter,  elected 
D.  J.  Worthington,  executive 
viicepresident  of  Cresmer  and 
Woodward.  Inc.,  as  president  on 
Nov.  8.  Paul  V.  Elsberry  was 
elected  treasurer  and  Henry 
Slamin,  C.  D.  Buddie  and  W.  A. 
Daniels,  were  elected  directors. 
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N.  Y.  News  Trio 
Gets  Silurians' 
Award  for  '49 

William  A.  Orr,  chairman  of 
the  Silurian  Award  Committee 
announced  this  week  that  the 
Committee  had  voted  the  Silu 
rian  Award  for  the  best  editorial 
achievement  of  1949  by  a  New 
York  City  newspaperman  to  Joe 
Martin  and  Neal  Patterson,  re¬ 
porters,  and  to  William  Wallace 
photographer,  all  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

The  series  of  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  which  the  award  was 
based  was  the  story  of  a  six- 
year-old  Chinese  orphan  rescued 
from  certain  death,  nursed  and 
cared  for  during  months  of  serv 
ice  in  China  and  now  admitted 
to  the  United  States  and  adopted 
by  ex-G.  I.  Frank  Chisari  and 
his  wife,  Antoinette. 

“By  their  gallant  and  intelli¬ 
gent  coverage  of  this  inspired 
assignment  by  the  Daily  News 
these  three  great  newspapermen 
wrote  a  chapter  in  the  legends 
of  American  journalism  that 
outranks  even  the  famous  ex¬ 
ploit  of  the  New  York  Herold’s 
Stanley-Livingston  expedition," 
Mr.  Orr  said  in  announcing  the 
award,  “and  this  entire  exploit 
based  on  the  great  humanity  of 
an  American  G.I.,  Frank  Chisari, 
will  for  generations  to  come 
properly  inspire  both  American 
youth  and  American  newspapw 
men.  It  is  something  of  which 
the  newspaper  profession  can 
forever  be  proud.” 

The  award  will  be  presented 
to  messrs.  Martin,  Patterson  and 
Wallace  at  the  semi-annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Society  of  the  Sih- 
rians  at  the  New  York  Athlew 
Club  Nov.  14.  Dwight  S.  Perrin, 
managing  editor  of  the  Syocw* 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal,  will 
preside. 

■ 

Larsen#  Sun-Times# 
Named  by  EGA 

Washington — Carl  'W.  Larsen, 
on  leave  from  the  Chicago  Suw 
Times,  has  been  appointed  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  ^^onomic 
Cooperation  Administrations 
mission  to  Sweden. 

Mr.  Larsen,  30,  was  managinf 
editor  of  Stars  and  Stripa  m 
London.  Paris,  Belfast,  and  Liege 
during  World  War  II.  He  began 
newspaper  work  as  cam^  cor 
respondent  for  the 
Times  in  1938.  while  a  ^dem 
at  the  University  of  Chica^ 
Later  he  worked  for  UiuW 
Press  in  various  cities,  in  i^' 
he  was  awarded  a  Nieman  F 
lowship  at  Harvard  University 

■ 

Advertising  Week 
Scheduled  in  West 

San  Francisco — Highlight  of » 
program  for  “advertising 
tising”  will  be  an  A^vertis^  , 
Recognition  Week,  Jan.  8-14  iw 
der  a  sponsorship  of  the  Aoror-  . 
tising  Association  of  ffie  | 

Newspapers  are  being  urgeo 
to  regard  the  week  as  “a  rw 
journalistic  opportunity  . 

feature  club  news  and  adve^ 
ing’s  part  in  fashions,  nnanw 
business  and  all  other  activinea 
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Newhouse  Held  Dear 
For  Employe  Morale’ 

Jersey  City  N.  J. — Samuel  I.  announcement  of  his  sale  of 
Newhouse  testified  in  Chancery  stock  and  retirement  would 
Court  here  Nov.  9  that  he  had  come  as  a  terrific  shock  to  the 
Mrsuaded  Walter  M.  Dear  to  employes  and  they  would  be- 
nemain  as  general  manager  of  come  apprehensive  as  to  their 
the  Jersey  Journal  to  avoid  la-  security. 

bor  difficulties  encountered  in  "I  argued  that  he  should  stay 
the  Durchase  of  two  other  news-  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
papers.  (E&P,  Oct.  22,  page  22.)  morale  of  the  staff.  Walter  fi- 
^  Mr  Newhouse  took  the  stand  nally  consented  to  stay  for  two 
to  dispute  a  claim  made  by  J.  years  on  condition  that  Albert 
Albert  Dear,  Jr.,  present  editor  (his  nephew)  approved.” 
and  president  of  the  Journal.  Appealed  to  Albert 

that  for  ^t^o  ®  meetir«  with  Mr. 

paid  to  Walter  ^r  for  two  j  ^i^ert  Dear,  “a  lot 

years  was  aotu^y  m  ^yment  generated,”  Mr. 

for  shares  of  stock  in  the  Eve-  Newhouse  testified,  and  Albert 
ning  Journal  Association.  insisted  that  his  uncle  get  out 

The  Dear  claim  has  been  of  the  paper, 
made  to  counter  an  action  for  “f  explained  to  Albert,”  Mr. 
dissolution  of  the  publishing  Newhouse  said,  “that  Walter 
conqiany  which  Mr.  Newhouse  had  signed  an  agreement  to 
instituted  two  years  ago  on  the  stay,  if  Albert  approved,  but 
ground  that  the  business  is  jf  he  did  not  get  that  approval 
deadlocked  by  a  50-50  split  in  he  would  withdraw  as  treasurer 


the  board  of  directors. 

Tells  oi  Publishing  Career 


and  the  company  would  not  be 
able  to  function.  Then  one  of 


After  sitting  through  several  could  go  into  court  and  ask 
«  6  .  6  ..  for  dissolution.  I  asked  Albert 


days  of  testimony  by  other  wit 


nesses,  Mr.  Newhouse  went  on  ° 

1-hat  hi«  Then  I  told  Albert  o 


the  stand  and  related  that  his  ^loeri  or  rny  tl 

newspaper  career  dates  back  to  ^  bought  the  p 

1912  when  he  was  an  employe  " 

of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times.  Smith  decided  to  retire  When  oj 
TT..1JU  1-  1.-.W  sale  was  announced  the  non-  V 

He  told  how  he  had  Iwught  mechanical  workers  insisted  on  C 
an  interest  m  the  Stat^  Island  so  many  guarantees  that  it  e; 

would  have  been  impossible  to  tl 
acquired  full  ownership  soon  operate.  There  was  a  strike  for  b 
Today,  he  said,  he  three  or  four  weeks  and  the 
publishes  newspapers  in  Staten  business  resumed  only  after  the  \ 
Is^d,  Long  Island  ,City,  New-  mechanical  unions  pressured 
wk,  Syracuse  and,  in  as^ia-  the  group  to  modify  their  de- 


Uon  with  Edwin  F.  Russell,”  in  mands.  'It  took  tw'o  or  three 
H^isDurg.  o  i  inj  J  years  to  recover  from  the  ef- 
His  attorney.  Senator  Edward  foots  ” 

J.  O'Mara.  asked;  “What  about  . 


Jersey  City?” 

Mr.  Newhouse  replied : 


Newark  Experience  Cited 
In  Newark,  Mr.  Newhouse 


think  I  own  a  half-interest  in  related,  he  bought  the  Star- 


the  Jersey  Journal.” 


Eagle  from  Paul  Block  with  the 


He  related  that  he  had  known  Plan  to  publish  the  Ledger  in 
Walter  Dear  since  1912  and  the  morning,  the  Star-Eagle  in 


when  they  met  at  the  Lawyers’  the  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
Club  in  New  York  City  in  No-  But  when  the  Star-Eagle  trans- 
vember,  1945,  Mr.  Dear  told  action  became  known,  non- 
him  he  was  anxious  to  sell  his  mechanical  workers  said  there 
interest  in  the  Journal  and  get  would  be  a  strike  if  one  indi- 
out.  vidual  were  fired. 


out.  vidual  were  fired. 

$450,000— It’s  a  Deal!  ,  abandoned  all  plans 

•‘T  i»  u  L  evening  paper  and  salv- 

much  as  we  could,”  said 
(for  the  1,05()  shares  Mr.  Newhouse.  “The  paper  is 
ilvi  knowu  as  the  Star-Ledger. 

nn\ha\^^  said  $450,000  cash  “That’s  what  you  run  into  if 
teetifilEi  Newhouse  employes  become  worrit  about 

him  with  their  security  when  a  sale  is 

mm  and  said  ‘it  s  a  deal.’  ”  made.” 

(Charles  Goldnuui,  general  ’The  publisher  said  he  and  Al- 
counsel  for  the  Newhouse  in-  bert  Dear  discussed  a  plan  for 
terests,  later  disclosed  that  the  sharing  control  of  the  Journal 
money  was  transferred  from  operation  and  “Albert  saw  the 
Syracuse  to  a  New  York  bank  wisdom  of  it.”  A  cocktail  party 
Md  a  check  for  $450,000  was  for  the  employes  was  arranged 
aeiivered  to  Mr,  Dear.  The  ac-  and  Walter  announced  he  had 
mai  purchaser  was  the  Post-  sold  his  stock  but  would  remain 
standard  Co.  of  Syracuse,  a  with  the  paper  and  would  be 
Nwhouse  fiirm.)  responsible  for  policy. 

after  the  agree-  Albert  later  commented,  Mr. 
price,  Mr.  Newhouse  Newhouse  said,  that  “every¬ 
th!?’  1  discussed  thing  was  perfect.”  At  one 

letters  continuance  with  point  in  their  talks,  the  witness 
xne  JoumaL  said,  it  was  proposed  that  ma- 

witness  chinery  for  settlement  of  dis- 
mA*!??’  J'®  could  help  putes  might  be  established  with 

®  problem  by  staying  the  president  of  the  American 
try  f  didn’t  have  the  time  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
f^®  “(fairs  of  the  tion  as  arbiter, 
rnal.  I  told  him  that  an  Some  time  later,  Albert  re- 
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newed  his  demand  that  Walter  ' 
sever  his  connection  with  the 
Journal  and  a  “peace  treaty” 
was  drawn  up. 

Would  Reinstate  Walter  Now 

Mr.  Newhouse  declared  it  was 
“absoluteljr  untrue” — as  testified 
by  a  previous  witness — that  he 
ever  said:  “Leave  Walter  to 
me  and  I’ll  get  rid  of  him  in 
due  course.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  also  said  that 
when  he  stopped  payment  of 
salaries  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear  last  March  he  also 
stopped  payment  of  his  own  sal¬ 
ary.  Even  now,  he  added,  he 
would  reinstate  Walter,  who  re¬ 
signed  several  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year 
period  specified  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  if  Albert  would  consent. 

Secrecy  oi  Pacta  Stressed 

Albert  Dear’s  attorney,  James 
D.  Carpenter,  hammered  at  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  testimony  that  he 
had  told  Albert  about  the 
agreement  with  Walter  and 
pounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
three  separate  contracts  be¬ 
tween  Walter  and  the  Post- 
Standard  Co.  had  been  “con¬ 
cealed”  from  Albert  until  a 
court  order  exposed  them  last 
May. 

Mr.  Newhouse  insisted  that 
Albert  had  never  asked  to  see 
the  agreements,  but  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  pointed  out  that  New¬ 
house  attorneys  fought  strenu¬ 
ously  to  prevent  examination  of 
Walter  Dear  on  the  matter.  Mr. 
Carpenter  brought  out  in  the 
early  part  of  his  questioning 
that  Mr.  Newhouse  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar. 

“Those  agreements,”  declared 
Mr.  Newhouse,  “were  of  no 
consequence  in  the  sale.  I 
would  have  bought  the  paper 
anyhow — I  wanted  it  for  senti¬ 
mental  reasons.” 

He  explained  that  he  had  sold 
advertising  for  the  Bayonne 
Times  for  many  years  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Journal. 

“I’d  still  like  to  own  all  of 
the  Journal,”  he  remarked. 

Mr.  Carpenter  brought  up  the 
question  as  to  why  Mr.  New¬ 
house  has  refused  to  pay  the 
salary  of  Albert  Dear  ($26,000 
a  year)  since  March,  and  he  re¬ 
plied:  “The  salary  was  stopped 
after  Mr.  Dear  had  been  given 
persistent  warnings  to  stop  vio¬ 
lating  the  by-laws.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  had 
objected  particularly  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “black  market”  news¬ 
print — at  $100  a  ton  extra — 
when  the  Journal  could  have 
had  360  tons  of  paper  from 
other  Newhouse  supplies. 

“Mr.  Dear  had  no  right  to 
keep  the  paper  running  with 
black  market  newsprint.”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Newhouse. 

Recalled  to  the  stand,  Albert 
Dear  rebutted  Mr.  Newhouse’s 
testimony  that  he  had  ever  men¬ 
tioned  the  agreements  between 
Walter  and  the  Post-Standard 
Co. 

Mr.  Goldman  reiterated  much 
of  Mr.  Newhouse’s  testimony 
and  related  a  conversation  he 
had  with  Attorney  John  D.  Mc- 
Master,  representing  Albert. 
Mr.  McMaster  told  him,  he  said, 
that  Albert  had  always  had  an 
ambition  to  own  the  Journal 
and  he  felt  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
had  “intruded.”  Albert,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  McMaster,  also  want- 


Big  Food  Linage 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  carried  retail 
and  national  food  ads  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  70,000  lines 
on  Nov.  3.  There  were  over 
190  columns  of  retail  food  lin¬ 
age  and  60  columns  oi  gen¬ 
eral  food  linage  in  35  pages 
of  a  56-page  issue. 

ed  to  be  treasurer  and  to  sign 
all  checks. 

“I  told  Mr.  McMaster,”  Mr. 
Goldman  said,  “that  would  be 
okay  with  S.I.  because  he 
doesn’t  sign  checks  on  any  of 
his  papers;  he  always  has  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  that.” 

However,  Mr.  Goldman  said, 
the  by-laws  of  the  Journal  As¬ 
sociation  required  that  the  pres¬ 
ident  also  be  the  editor,  and 
Albert  wanted  to  continue  as 
editor. 

Mr.  Goldman  said  he  was  also 
in  agreement  with  Albert’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  dividends  be  declared 
as  in  the  past  because  “S.I. 
would  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the 
paper  earned  a  profit.” 

Walter  Denies  'Strings' 
Testifying  for  the  defense, 
Walter  Dear  denied  there  were 
any  “strings”  attached  to  his 
sale  of  stock.  He  insisted  that 
he  had  received  $450,000  out¬ 
right. 

While  admitting  that  “the 
price  isn’t  mentioned,”  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  called  attention  to  the 
three  agreements  providing  for 
Walter’s  employment  and  serv¬ 
ice  as  Newhouse  representative 
on  the  board,  covering  undis¬ 
closed  liabilities,  and  barring 
Mr.  Dear  from  engaging  in  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  enterprise 
for  10  years. 

Relating  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
had  sought  several  times  to 
buy  a  whole  interest  in  the 
Journal,  Mr.  Dear  said  they  had 
come  to  terms  quickly. 

It  was  after  the  sale  had 
been  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Dear 
testified,  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
prevailed  upon  him  to  remain 
as  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  two  years  “because 
that  would  round  out  my  50 
years  with  the  Journal.”  He 
denied  vehemently  the  testi¬ 
mony  by  his  nephew  that  he 
had  said  he  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  Journal  “because  Jersey 
City  was  going  to  the  dogs.” 
Jersey  City  was  his  birthplace 
and  his  home,  Mr.  Dear  said, 
and  he  hoped  to  die  there. 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Stanton  gave 
attorneys  until  Dec.  19  to  file 
briefs  and  get  ready  to  try  the 
main  case  involving  dissolution. 
Also  awaiting  his  decision  is  a 
motion  by  Albert  Dear  to  direct 
the  Newhouse  interests  to  join 
in  declaration  of  a  dividend  for 
1948  on  the  basis  of  earnings  in 
excess  of  $200,000. 

Judge  Stanton  remarked  that 
he  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  determining  a  very  tight  is¬ 
sue  in  that  the  Journal  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  “peculiar”  kind  of  cor¬ 
poration  which  has  operated  for 
a  long  time  under  50-50  owner¬ 
ship.  He  noted,  however,  that 
“the  paper  comes  out  every 
day.” 


Central  Region 
Promotion  Unit 
Elects  Harding 

Rockford,  Ill. — The  tried  and 
proven  system  of  central  re¬ 
gional  meetings  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  held  true  again  this  week 
as  the  Rockford  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  were  hosts  to  50 
NNPA  members  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  and  other  sections. 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  public 
relations  director,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  was  elected 
president.  Other  ofRcers  are: 
Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Miles  Tieman,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  and  William  H.  Klus- 
meier,  Rockford  newspapers, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Five  main  subjects  were 
stressed.  Increased  circulation 
through  good  promotion  meth¬ 
ods;  close  cooperation  between 
promotion  managers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA: 
promotions  that  will  bring  about 
closer  coordination  among  the 
editorial,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments;  sound  em¬ 
ploye  relationships;  and  basic 
formulas  for  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  promotions. 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  de¬ 
clared  newspapers  should  pre¬ 
serve  their  individuality. 

“Keep  your  amateur  standing, 
Mr.  Maier  urged:  “What  is  a 
successful  promotion  in  one  city 
may  be  of  little  value  in  another 
community.” 

E.  K.  Todd,  general  manager 
of  the  Rockford  newspapers, 
welcomed  the  convention  guests. 
First  speaker  was  M.  F.  Batter- 

ton.  account  executive.  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  Bureau,  in  one  sense, 
“is  really  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  combined  daily 
newspapers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  .  .  .  Our  selling 
might  be  called  promotion — if 
by  promotion  in  its  best  and 
broadest  sense  you  understand 
me  to  mean  getting  the  basic 
story  of  what  newspapers  can 
accomplish  in  the  hands  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

Although  concrete  results  of 
promotion  advertising  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pin  down,  he  added, 
“We  are  constantly  finding  new 
evidence  of  the  impact  of  trade 
paper  ads  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field.” 

“Keep  the  retailer  sold  on 
newspapers  as  the  place  where 
the  manufacturer  whose  product 
he  sells  should  put  his  money 

too, ”  he  emphasized.  “And  not 
only  the  retailer,  but  also  the 
wholesaler,  the  food  broker,  and 
the  manufacturer’s  own  district 
manager  who  may  have  his 
headquarters  in  your  city.” 

William  K.  Todd,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Rockford  news¬ 
papers,  presided  at  a  circulation 
promotion  discussion  in  which 
20  circulators  participated. 

The  participants  discussed  va¬ 
rious  types  of  carrier  contests. 

“Our  hottest  item,”  Mr.  Todd 
said,  “is  a  turkey  for  Thanks¬ 
giving.  It  really  brings  in  the 
new  orders.” 


CAMs  in  Canada 

Toronto  —  Canada's  first 
classified  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  here  Jan.  16-17,  1950, 
with  sessions  for  newspaper 
classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  North  Eastern 
Group.  The  program  chair¬ 
man  is  A.  N.  Powderly,  CAM, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle.  Reservations 
should  be  addressed  to  Den 
Sutherland.  Toronto  Star. 


Bert  Stolpe.  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  discussed 
the  “master  plan  operations”  in 
which  bicycles,  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  prizes  are 
awarded.  The  most  recent  plan 
was  a  “Big  Game  Hunt,”  and 
last  year  800  watches  were  given 
away  in  this  event. 

Readership  surveys  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  panel  discussion  of 
editorial  promotions.  Chairman 
was  Clarence  W.  Harding.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  assisted 
by  Miles  Tiernan,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News;  and  Charles  F. 
Kistenmacher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat;  and  Sol  Pad- 
libsky.  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail. 

George  R.  McGivern.  media 
director.  Grant  Advertising,  Inc., 
Chicago,  discussed  various  t.vpes 
of  promotion  and  how  promotion 
managers  can  best  serve  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  their  clients. 
His  talk,  a  highlight  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  was  “off  the  record.” 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  stressed 
that  newspapers  must  help  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  use  their  space 
more  efficiently. 

Newell  Meyer.  Milwaukee 
Journal,  pointed  out  that  re¬ 
search  requires  accuracy,  hon¬ 
esty  and  common  sense.  It  must 
be  realized,  he  added,  that  a 
survey  is  a  sample  and  not  a 
census. 

■ 

Florida  Police  Seek 
Better  Press  in  North 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Northern 
newspapers’  handling  of  Florida 
inter-racial  crimes  has  been 
criticized  by  members  of  the 
Florida  Peace  Officers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

They  charged  the  North¬ 
ern  press  with  “inflammatory, 
over-zealous  and  distorted  pub¬ 
licity”  in  cases  involving  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Negroes  and  complained 
that  Northern  papers  overplay 
“false  charges  of  cruel  and  in¬ 
human  treatment”  that  escaped 
convicts  often  make  in  fighting 
return  to  Florida. 

Governor  Warren  met  with 
the  police  officers  after  which  it 
was  announced  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  officers  are  going  to 
ask  Florida  newspaper  editors 
to  help  get  better  Northern  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  handling  of  inter¬ 
racial  stories. 

The  governor  suggested  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  invite 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  send  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  on  Florida’s  prison  condi¬ 
tions. 


Open  Classified 
More  Effective 
Than  Blind  Ads 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Open  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  are  150% 
more  effective  than  blind  ones, 
according  to  John  W.  Lord,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  Charis 
Corp.,  which  uses  1,800  news¬ 
papers  to  recruit  saleswomen. 

Mr.  Lord  spoke  at  the  annual 
Classified  Clinic  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  here  Nov.  6-7. 

He  described  the  results  of  a 
study  of  thousands  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  pointing  out  the  use  of 
definite  and  positive  statements 
under  the  firm’s  signature, 
rather  than  using  generalities 
in  an  ad  over  a  box  number. 

Mr.  Lord  said  his  survey  also 
indicated  that  advertisements 
placed  seven  days  a  week  were 
from  16%  to  17%  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  those  placed  with 
lesser  frequency. 

This  study  also  showed  that 
early  week  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  was  more  effective  with 
Sunday  through  Wednesday  ads 
bringing  15%  more  returns, 
Sunday  and  Monday  ads  17% 
more,  and  Sunday  ads  alone 
21%  more  return. 

More  than  60  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  women  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  which  was 
featured  by  the  introduction  of 
revenue-producing  ideas.  Some 
of  the  suggestions: 

Sayre  Evening  Times — A  girl 
goes  out  one  day  each  week  to 
sales  pavilions  to  solicit  auction 
ani  farm  advertising. 

Easton  Express — Local  new- 
car  dealers  join  under  a  special 
emblem  to  run  a  grouping  of 
ads  urging  early  inspection  of 
autos  as  required  by  state  law. 

Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum 
— Red  Cross  page  comprising  a 
grouping  of  two-inch  ads  run 
each  year  during  the  fund-rais¬ 
ing  campaign. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal — A 
page  of  greetings  developed 
through  soliciting  individuals, 
and  particularly  all  the  Jewish 
social  groups. 

Altoona  Mirror  —  A  special 
grouping  of  the  “alley  garages.” 

Allentown  Call  -  Chronicle 
Newspapers  —  During  National 
Music  Week  and  again  shortly 
after  school  starts  a  special 
grouping  is  run  for  music  teach¬ 
ers. 

Huntingdon  Daily  News — Dur¬ 
ing  small  game  and  big  game 
seasons  21^  columns  of  “no 
trespassing”  notices  are  carried. 

Lancaster  Newspapers — A  tie- 
in  with  the  local  camera  club 
which  provides  a  “tip  a  day” 
for  inclusion  in  a  small  heading. 

Columbus  (O.)  Hilltop  Record 
— An  alphabetical  business  di¬ 
rectory  is  carried  and  sold  at 
a  flat  rate. 

Williamsport  Sun-Gazette-Bul¬ 
letin — After  a  recent  downpour, 
an  afternoon’s  telephone  solici¬ 
tation  gained  ads  from  20  roof¬ 
ers  who  ran  five  inches  each 
under  “Did  You  Get  Wet?” 

Pottstown  Mercury — A  letter 
mailed  to  township  officials  not 
required  to  advertise  their  an¬ 
nual  audits  has  yielded  extra 
linage  in  the  form  of  a  financial 
report  to  the  public. 


100  Buyers  Attend 
Phila.  AANR  Party 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Approxi- 
mately  100  space  buyers  from 
agencies  in  this  city  attended 
the  annual  party  given  here  last 
week  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
by  the  Philadelphia  chapter 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Virtually  every  important 
Philadelphia  agency  was  repre¬ 
sented,  tne  committee  said,  lie 
program  included  a  reception, 
dinner  and  professional  ente^ 
tainment. 


Strike  Settled  on 
Southam  Daily 
At  Vancouver 


Vancouver,  B.  C.— Union 
printers,  stereotypers  and  mail¬ 
ers  were  back  at  work  in  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Province  plant 
this  week  after  a  strike  of  41 
months.  ’The  settlement  was 
reached  after  two  weeks  of  nfr 
gotiations  between  P.  C.  Gal¬ 
braith,  publisher,  and  oflScers 
of  local  unions. 

In  statements,  parties  to  the 
negotiations  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  settlement  had  been 
completely  harmonious  and  that 
both  sides  had  forgotten  file 
past  in  arriving  at  a  working 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Galbraith  said,  in  part: 
“In  the  long  months  of  the 
strike,  the  Daily  Province  had 
taken  on  a  group  of  young 
people  to  help  us  produce  the 
paper,  because  a  newspaper 
must  continue  to  publish. 
Throughout  the  negotiations, 
therefore,  our  greatest  concern 
was  that  this  group  which  had 
helped  us,  should  not  be  for 
gotten.  It  was  pleasant  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  all  three  unions,  so 
far  as  they  could,  were  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  this 
regard.” 

The  strike  at  the  Province  1»- 
gan  on  June  5,  1946.  The  paper 
resumed  publication  after  a 
shutdown  of  about  six  weeks. 
The  Vancouver  local  struck  in 
sympathy  with  International 
'Typographical  Union  members 
who  had  struck  six  months  pn- 
viously  against  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  a  member  of  the 
Southam  Group  to  which  the 
Province  belong. 

The  settlement  does  not  in¬ 
clude  other  Southam  papers. 

All  but  a  few  of  the  men  who 
were  producing  the  Province 
for  the  past  three  years  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  union. 

■ 

Low  Accident  Rote 


The  accident  rate  for  the  first 
two  quarters  of  1949  shows  a 
slight  drop  over  the  same 
of  1948,  according  to  reports 
made  to  the  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  There  we« 
no  fatal  accidents,  during 
period,  for  newspaper  drlvini 
fleets  participating  in 
test.  The  rate  was  2.17  a^ 
dents  per  100,000  miles  (w  wv- 

in<»  ne  acToinsf  37  fOF  194o 
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‘Good  to  Last  Drop’ 
Once  a  ‘Coke’  Slogan 

Some  advertising  histories  ally  associated  in  the  public 
will  have  to  ^  revised  as  the  mind  with  Maxwell  House  Col- 
result  of  Bert  Gordon’s  curiosi-  fee  through  long  usage  by  the 
ty  and  persistence.  manufacturer  of  this  product. 

^That  famous  Maxwell  House  the  fact  does  remain  that  we 
Coffee  slogan,  “Good  to  the  Last  made  a  one-time  use  of  the  slo- 
Drop  ’’  appeared  first  in  an  ad —  gan  back  in  1907  ...  an  exam- 
and  only  one  ad,  strangely —  ination  of  our  old  advertising 
for  Coca-Cola.  material  does  not  indicate  we 

Mr.  Gordon,  a  Boston  free  made  use  of  the  slogan  at  any 
lance  press  agent  who  has  re-  other  time  before  or  since  pub- 
cently  come  to  New  York  to  lication  of  this  ad.” 
write  a  bwk,  “The  Harlem  I  Mr.  Garrett  referred  to  a  book 
Remember,”  has  just  received  published  by  I.  E.  Lambert  in 
affirmation  from  the  Coca-Cola  1941,  entitled  “The  Public  Ac- 
Co  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  with  a  pho-  cepts — Stories  Behind  Famous 
tostatic  copy  of  the  one-and-  Trade-Marks,  Names  and  Slo- 
only  “Coke”  advertisement  gans.”  This  recounted  the  inci- 
which  said  “Good  to  the  Last  dent  wherein  Joel  Cheek  served 


Drop.”  coffee  to  President  Roosevelt 

I.  Hii  Ti<sr»  and  elicited  the  remark  which 

It  All  Began  in  USO  became  the  Maxwell  House  slo- 

Behind  the  letter  which  Mr,  g^j, 

ardon  received  the  other  day  -This  slogan.”  said  Mr.  Gar- 


Gordon  received  the  other  day 


from  Franklin^  Garrett  of  Coca-  rett,  “has  been  the  cause  of  con- 
Cola’s  advertising  department  siderable  correspondence  from 
lay  months  of  ^obing,  c[uerying,  critical  advertisement  readers, 
searching  for  THAT  AD  which  Literally  thousands  of  wags 
he  saw  for  the  firrt  time  while  have  written  to  the  makers  of 
perusing  some  old  magazines  Maxwell  House  Coffee  wanting 
in  a  USO  library  in  Engla^.  to  know  ‘what  is  the  matter 
Displaying  triurnphantly  the  with  the  last  drop?’ 

Garrett  letter  and  the  photostat,  “Finally,  the  controversy  was 
Mr.  Gorton  told  Editor  &  submitted  to  a  well  known  pro- 

LisHER  he  had  tried  to  tell  Max-  fessor  of  English  at  Columbia 
well  House  advertising  folk  University,  who  made  a  compil- 
what  he  had  found  but  they  ahon  of  scores  of  quotations 
would  not  believe  it.  One  ad-  from  the  classics,  proving  that 
vertising  agency  executive,  he  fhe  use  of  ‘to’  in  this  relation  is 
sad,  became  quite  indignant,  in-  inclusive  and  accepted  good 
sisting  it  had  been  exclusively  usage” 
the  Maxwell  House  slogan  ever  ' 

since  President  Theodore  Roose-  Some  Other  Background 
velt  expressed  his  pleasure  with  “About  60  years  ago  in  the 
a  cup  of  coffee  served  at  the  Old  South,”  Mr.  Garrett  in- 
Hermitage,  Andrew  Jackson’s  formed  Mr.  Gordon,  “Joel 


homestead  in  Tennessee. 


Cheek  was  selling  coffee  over 


Thereon  hangs  the  question;  rough  country  road  on  horse- 
Had  TR  seen  the  Coca-Cola  ad  back.  At  the  age  of  21  he  ob- 
— in  Munsey’s  Magazine  for  tained  a  job  as  a  salesman  for  a 
July,  1907 — when  he  exploded  wholesale  grocery  house  in 
with  his  “Good,  good  to  the  last  Nashville,  Tenn.  But  his  wares 
drop”  at  the  Hermitage  in  Oc-  did  not  suit  his  own  taste  so  he 
tober,  1907?  experimented  with  blends. 

Persistent  Fellow  “Having  obtained  a  blend  that 


IS  DELICIOUS 


GOOD TO 
Tilt  I  AST  DROP 


tober,  1907?  experimented  with  blends. 

Persistent  Fellow  ® 

^  .X  .  satisfied  him,  he  quit  his  gro- 

eery  job  and  joined  partnership 
u  with  J.  W.  Neal  and  devoted  his 

at  me  USO  library  when  he  cm-  entire  energy  to  the  coffee  busi- 

"^ss.  He  induced  the  manage- 
ast  drop  slogan.  Some  time  ment  of  the  old  Maxwell  House 
later  he  doubted  that  he  had  Nashville,  which  was  famous 
connection  With  Ma:^  throughout  the  South  for  the 
well  House  coffee,  but  his  search  excellence  of  its  cuisine,  to  try 
for  the  old  magazine  was  futile,  bis  coffee. 

Four  months — and  $53  worth  “As  the  weeks  passed,  the  cri- 
of  telephone  calls — ago,  Mr.  tical  patrons  of  the  old  hostelry 
Gorton  decided  to  pursue  his  began  to  comment  enthusiasti- 
quest  while  in  New  York.  He  cally  on  the  flavor  of  the  new 
combed  the  public  libraries  for  blend,  and  before  long,  the  hotel 
old  magazines  of  the  period,  re-  decided  they  would  serve  no 
membering  distinctly  that  the  other.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
“i j  ne  had  seen  carried  the  line  coffee  be  called  ‘Maxwell 
Advertising  Section”  on  certain  House,’  after  the  famous  tavern, 
pages.  A  iibrarian  recalled  that  and  the  name  was  adopted. 

did  that.  “Mr.  Cheek  and  his  partner, 

Mr.  Gorton  finally  tracked  Mr.  Neal,  over  the  years  that 
*^ucs  of  Munsey’s  for  followed  built  up  a  great  enter- 
1907  and  observed  Coca-Cola  ad-  prise,  which  joined  Qie  General 
vertiMng  which  refreshed  his  Foods  family  in  1928.” 

^rticular  ^nd  the  Association  of  Na- 
he*wrot«*?n  tional  Advertisers,  last  year, 

and  Coca-Cola  Co.  publish^  a  thesis  by  Emanuel 

and  inquired.  York  University, 

.  reply  from  Mr.  Garrett  “The  Slogan  In  Modern  Adver- 

tising,”  in  which  the  TR  legend 
rC®  slogan,  ‘Good  to  is  repeated.  Mr.  Gordon  be- 
me  Last  Drop,’  is  pretty  gener-  lieves  a  rewrite  job  is  called  for. 
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Three  months  after  Coca-Cola 
used  “Good  to  the  Last  Drop". 
Teddy  Roosevelt  mode  it  iomous 

— for  Maxwell  House  coffee. 

Tulare  News  Quits; 

To  Issue  Farm  Weekly 

Tulare,  Calif. — Suspension  of 
the  morning  Tulare  News  as  a 
daily  newspaper  was  announced 
Nov.  4  by  Alfred  J.  Elliott,  pub¬ 
lisher.  "rhe  News  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  farm  weekly  un¬ 
der  the  new  name  of  Valley 
Farm  News. 

The  News  was  successor  to 
the  Tulare  Bee,  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1938  by  Fred  Allen 
and  converted  to  a  daily  in  May, 
1946.  Mr.  Elliott  purchased  the 
paper  in  August,  1948.  He  made 
it  a  semi-weekly,  then  a  weekly, 
but  returned  to  the  daily  field  in 
December,  1948,  as  an  afternoon 
newspaper.  It  had  been  a  morn¬ 
ing  daiiy  since  January,  1949. 

The  suspensions  left  Tulare 
with  only  one  daily,  the  after¬ 
noon  Advance-Register,  a  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspaper. 

■ 

Syracuse  Veterans' 
Help  Column  Cited 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Signal  honor 
was  conferred  on  the  Syracuse 
Herald  Journal  and  Herald 
American  for  its  service  to  vet¬ 
erans  through  the  column,  “Are 
Ya  Listening,  Joe?”  by  Harry  S. 
Smith,  director  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  County  Veterans  Service 
Agency. 

The  newspaper  was  cited  at  a 
dinner  where  E.  A.  O’Hara,  pub¬ 
lisher,  received  the  citation. 

The  column  has  been  running 
three  years  in  the  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  American,  an  S.  I.  Newhouse 
paper. 

■ 

Bangor  Commercial 
To  Publish  Sunday 

Bangor,  Me.  —  The  Bangor 
Sunday  Commercial,  eastern  and 
northern  Maine’s  first  Sunday 
newspaper,  wiil  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  Nov.  27,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Russell  H. 
Peters  and  James  D.  Ewing,  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial,  which  will  drop  its  Sat¬ 
urday  edition. 


Detroit  Times 
Salutes  Packard; 
Ad  History  Told 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  Detroit 
Times  on  Sunday,  Nov.  S. 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Packard  automobile 
with  a  26-page  special  section  of 
articles  and  photographs  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  peace  and  war  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co. 

Among  the  features  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  an  illustrated  article 
on  Packard  advertising  and  the 
origin  of  the  company’s  famous 
slogan,  “Ask  the  Man  Who 
Owns  One.”  An  account  was 
given  of  Hugh  W.  Hitchcock  and 
earlier  Packard  advertising  di¬ 
rectors  and  also  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  relation  with  Young  ft 
Rubicam,  Inc.  and  earlier  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Henry  B.  Joy,  the  dynamic 
Detroiter,  who  brought  Packard 
here  and  became  its  second 
president,  was  a  strong  believer 
in  advertising,  one  article  re¬ 
lated. 

Goods  Must  Be  Pushed 

In  March  of  1903,  while  the 
company  was  still  in  Warren,  O., 
Joy  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Sidney  D. 
Waldon,  then  sales  manager, 
wrote: 

“Do  you  think  your  appropria¬ 
tion  for  advertising  is  large 
enough?  It  seems  to  me  that 
anybody  in  this  business  has  got 
to  make  a  demand  for  his  goods 
by  making  a  constant  noise 
about  them. 

“In  addition,  of  course,  the 
goods  must  have  merit.  But  no 
matter  how  meritorious,  they 
will  disappear  from  the  ring  un¬ 
less  pushed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  greatest  possible 
vigor.” 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock,  Packard’s 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  is  responsible  for 
the  approximately  $4,000,000  a 
year  that  the  company  and  its 
dealers  spend  on  newspaper, 
magazine  and  outdoor  space. 

A  member  of  Packard’s  adver¬ 
tising  department  since  soon  af¬ 
ter  his  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1922,  he 
became  advertising  manager  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Fred  H.  McKin¬ 
ney  in  1938,  and  received  his 
present  title  four  years  ago. 

He  is  the  seventh  executive  to 
direct  Packard  advertising  in 
the  company’s  half  century  of 
operation. 

Origin  of  Slogan 

Packard’s  third  advertising 
manager,  Frank  Eastman,  now 
in  a  Chicago  advertising  post,  is 
remembered  for  his  account  in 
the  Packard  Magazine  of  the  es¬ 
cape  of  Harry  K.  ’Thaw  from  the 
Matteawan  State  Asylum. 

Thaw  fled  in  a  Packard  and 
got  it  up  to  80  miles  an  hour 
.  .  .  high  speed  for  1913 — in  his 
temporarily  successful  flight  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Eastman  reproduced 
newspaper  clippings  with  the 
comment: 

“When  high  speed  is  neces¬ 
sary,  when  a  fast  getaway  Is  ab¬ 
solutely  imperative,  ask  the 
man  who  owns  one.” 


Columbia  U.  Awards 
Cabot  Prizes  to  3 


Two  Latin  American  newspa¬ 
per  editors  and  the  chief  South 
American  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times 
received  the 
1949  Maria 
Moors  Cabot 

rizes  at  Colum- 

i  a  University 
"for  the  a  d  - 
vancement  of  in- 
ternational 
friendship  in  the 
Americas.”  The 
11th  annual 
awards  were 
made  at  a  con¬ 
vocation  in  Low 
Memorial  Li- 
brarj'  Nov.  11. 

This  year’s  recipients  were 
Eduardo  Rodriguez  Larreta.  di¬ 
rector,  El  Pais,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay;  Jose  Santiago  Castillo, 
director,  El  Telegrafo,  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador:  and  Milton 
Bracker,  New  York  Times. 

The  three  medalists  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Ambassador  Carlos 
P.  Romulo  of  the  Philippines, 
president  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  gave  the  ad¬ 
dress. 

34  Medals  Conferred 

With  the  new  awards.  Colum¬ 
bia  has  awarded  34  gold  medals 
to  as  many  journalists  repre¬ 
senting  18  South  American 
countries,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Silver  plaques,  includ¬ 
ing  this  year’s  awards,  have  gone 
to  31  newspapers,  two  news 
services  and  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  medals  recognize  the  per¬ 
sonal  achievement  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  advancement  of 
international  understanding  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  while 
the  plaques  awarded  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  press  associations  and 
news  syndicates  have  symbol¬ 
ized  institutional  services. 

All  of  this  year’s  recipients 
have  performed  outstanding 
service  for  their  respective 
newspapers.  Dr.  Rodriguez  Lar¬ 
reta  has  combined  political  and 
journalistic  careers  and  is  au¬ 
thor  of  the  famed  treatise.  “Tbe 
Parallelism  Between  Peace  and 
Democracy,”  which  maintains 
that  peace  can  exist  only  where 
there  is  true  democracy  that 
guarantees  human  rights. 

Mr.  Castillo  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  in  his  country  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive.  liberal  newspaperman. 
As  director  of  El  Telegrafo,  he 
has  led  a  continuing  fight  for 
the  advancement  of  all  Ecuador. 
His  paper  is  credited  with  in¬ 
troducing  aviation  in  Ecuador, 
and  with  pioneering  in  technical 
and  editorial  improvements  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bracker,  a  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
has  served  his  newspaper  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  North  Africa, 
various  European  nations  and 
Latin  American  countries.  He 
was  acting  chief  of  the  Times’ 
Rome  bureau  from  March,  1945, 
until  February,  1946,  when  he 


began  the  Latin  American  phase 
of  his  career. 

Next  Assignment:  Bogota 

He  is  scheduled  to  investigate 
the  current  Colombian  political 
situation  in  Bogota  as  his  next 
assignment. 

As  chief  South  American  cor¬ 
respondent,  with  headquarters 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  Bracker 
has  as  his  assistant  his  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee  Warren,  who  joined 
the  Times  staff  in  1945  and  has 
served  with  her  husband  in 
Italy,  Mexico  and  Argentina.  He 
gives  much  credit  for  his  inves¬ 
tigations  in  Argentina  to  his 
wife,  whose  arrest  by  the  Peron 
government  in  April,  1948 — the 
day  before  the  Bogota  revolt 
started — attracted  nationwide  in¬ 
terest  here. 

The  Brackers  met  as  compet¬ 
ing  reporters  in  1935,  when  Miss 
Warren  was  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Post.  They  were 
married  in  1936. 

Mr.  Bracker  was  born  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  Dec.  13,  1909,  and 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
City  College  before  going  to  Co¬ 
lumbia.  He  is  the  author  of 
about  200  published  poems,  sev¬ 
eral  short  stories  and  non-fiction 
pieces  in  magazines,  including 
the  New  Yorker  and  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post. 

Career  Began  When  He  Was  5 

Jose  Santiago  Castillo’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  education  began  in  1893, 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  In 
that  year  his  father,  Jose  Abel 
Castillo  purchased  Ecuador’s 
first  newspaper,  El  Telegrafo. 

The  young  Castillo  studied 
both  in  Ecuador  and  in  Europe, 
and  began  contributing  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs  to  El  Tele¬ 
grafo  when  he  was  17  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  also  publish¬ 
ing  an  illustrated  satirical  maga¬ 
zine  which  he  called  El  Machet. 

Late  in  1910,  as  he  turned  18, 
Mr.  Castillo  made  his  first  trip 
to  the  United  States  to  buy  me¬ 
chanical  equipment.  To  acquaint 
himself  with  the  machineor, 
young  Castillo  took  a  job  with 
the  equipment  manufacturer  in 
Brooklyn.  On  his  return  to  Ecua¬ 
dor  with  the  first  Linotypes  to 
be  used  in  that  country,  he  su¬ 
pervised  their  installation  and 
trained  employes  in  their  use. 
He  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  study  photoengraving. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Castillo  went  to 
Europe  to  buy  a  rotary  press. 
Again,  to  familiarize  himself 
completely  with  the  equipment, 
he  spent  some  time  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  plant  in  Bavaria. 

The  year  1916  found  him  in 
Europe  again,  this  time  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  El  Telegrafo. 

El  Telegrafo  is  credited  with 
introducing  virtually  all  the 
technical  and  editorial  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in 
the  country.  Besides  its  early 
introduction  of  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  rotary  presses  and  pho¬ 
toengraving,  the  paper  was  the 
first  to  use  cable  news  and  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  from  abroad, 
the  first  to  introduce  comic 


Bracker 


Larreta  Castillo 

strips  and  Sunday  supplements. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Rodriguez  Lar¬ 
reta  is  widely  known  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe  as  a  law¬ 
yer,  legislator  and  statesman,  as 
well  as  an  outstanding  newspa¬ 
per  publisher. 

Active  in  Politics 

Since  his  father  was  a  political 
leader.  Dr.  Rodriguez  Larreta 
grew  up  in  the  field  of  politics.  It 
was  natural  that  he  should  study 
law,  and  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Montevideo 
with  an  outstanding  record 
which  was  instrumental  in  his 
being  invited  by  his  alma  mater 
to  teach  constitutional  law. 

It  was  while  still  a  law  student 
that  he  made  his  debut  as  a 
newspaperman,  serving  as  a 
writer  for  La  Razon.  Later  he 
gained  additional  journalistic 
experience  on  El  Siglo. 

His  political  and  journalistic 
careers  since  then  have  been 
parallel,  for  in  addition  to  his 
newspaper  work  he  was  elected 
four  times  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  twice  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

In  the  1920’s  his  interests 
soread  to  the  international  field, 
in  which  he  gained  fame  for  his 
writing  and  lecturing.  In  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  work  in  this  field 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Uruguayan  delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1929.  He 
also  represented  his  country  as 
delegate  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  held  in  Mexico  City 
in  1945. 

Dr.  Rodriguez  Larreta  served 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  two  years  before  returning 
to  the  Senate,  of  which  he  is 
currently  a  member.  It  was 
while  Foreign  Minister  that  he 
published  his  now-famous  expo¬ 
sition  of  his  theory  of  “The 
Parallelism  Between  Peace  and 
Democracy.”  As  a  corollary  he 
advocates,  as  the  final  means  of 
maintaining  peace,  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  several  nations  in  the 
affairs  of  any  country  which  de 
nies  civil  liberties. 

El  Pais  was  founded  Sept.  14, 
1918,  by  Dr.  Rodriguez  Larreta, 
Lionel  Aguirre,  and  Washington 
Beltran,  the  leaders  of  the  “Par- 
tido  Nacional”  or  National 
Party.  Always  active  politic¬ 
ally.  El  Pais  has  since  1933  sup¬ 
ported  the  National  Independent 
Party,  a  dissident  group  which 
solit  with  the.  National  Party. 
Though  it  actively  supports  the 
Uruguayan  government  in  inter¬ 
national  matters,  the  paper  often 
differs  sharply  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  on  domestic  policy.  Dr. 
Rodriguez  Larreta  regularly 
writes  editorials,  and  the  entire 
editorial  section  of  El  Pais  is 
under  his  close  supervision. 
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CAM  Leader 
Still  Hopeful 
Of  Bureau  Aid 

Stockton,  Calif.  —  Classified 
faces  two  great  selling  problem* 
in  the  opinion  of  Clarence  L 
Diffenderfer,  Stockton  Record 
and  newly  elected  president  of 
the  Western  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association. 

The  first  is  intensified  selling 
of  every  line  to  maintain  vol¬ 
ume.  The  second  is  cooperative 
selling. 

He  believes  the  message  of 
Jim  Carden,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  was  the  most  provoc¬ 
ative  of  all  the  talks  during  the 
meeting  here  of  CAMs  from  the 
Pacific  States,  Canada,  Utah  and 
Arizona.  Mr.  Carden  asked: 
“Are  we  bastardizing  our  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  point  we  are  giving 
it  to  competing  media?”  Radio 
now  has  40  cents  of  the  adver 
tising  dollar  once  exclusive^ 
classified’s,  Mr.  Carden  charged. 

Mr.  Diffenderfer  approves  Mr. 
Carden’s  castigation  of  those 
who  “think  they  are  dynamic, 
sweet  and  cute;  believe  they 
have  a  lot  on  the  ball  if  they  can 
cut  another  newspaper  out  of  an 
account  even  though  they  drive 
it  into  another  medium.” 

“Our  ANCAM  bid  for  entry 
into  affiliation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  failed.”  said  Mr. 
Diffenderfer.  “This  would  have 
enabled  all  to  benefit  from  all 
selling  newspaper  classified 
while  selling  the  individual  pa¬ 
per  on  a  clear-cut,  competitively 
clean  basis. 

“We  can  at  least  continue  to 
gain  ANPA  Bureau  of  Adver 
tising  recognition.  Perhaps,  with 
study,  we  can  take  regional 
steps  through  WCAA.  We  may 
have  to  go  to  the  local  level 
first.  The  Southern  California 
group  headed  by  Wally  Reid 
( Hollywood  Citizen-News)  is 
making  progress.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  WCAA  an  informal  propw 
al  to  set  up  a  Northern  Cah- 
fornia  group.  We  are  going  to 
work  for  an  answer.” 

The  new  WCAA  head  agr^ 
with  the  conference  prediction 
that  linage  recovery  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  1950. 

■ 

Guild  Unit  Defeated 
In  Indianapolis  Vote 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Editori^ 
employes  of  the  Indianapolu 
News  turned  down  the  Newr 
paper  Guild  by  a  39  to  29  vote 
in  a  recent  election. 

Rejection  of  the  guild  leaves 
a  situation  on  the  News  and 
Star,  both  under  management « 
F.ugene  Pulliam,  in  which  the 
News  editorial  department  and 
business  office  workers  are  tn* 
only  groups  now  unorganized. 

Advertising  men  on  the 
bined  departments  of  the  iwo 
papers  voted  for  the  guild  w 
an  election  held  previou^. 
T^at  election  also  brought  cirra 
lation  workers  into  the  guuw 
Previously,  the  News  circulaUM 
men  were  guild,  while  the  o 
workers  were  not.  Those  ii 
now  are  negotiating  a  cont^- 
SUr  editorial  workers  are  m 
separate  unit. 

LIS  HER  for  November  12,  1M9 
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CARTOON  COMMENT  ON  THE  ELECTION  AND  THE  NATION'S  FINANCES 
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GOLD  RUSH— 1949 

Temple,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 


SO  FAR— so  GOOD! 

Hutton,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


MELANCHOLY  DAYS 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


n  strikingly  demonstrates  the  tre- 

A  IT illiCIa  LxCllllCS  mendous  influence  that  newspa- 
I  — ^  f  pers  of  integrity  have  when 

Holn  TO  IJOlOCIl  they  take  a  strong  stand  against 

corruption  and  misrule. 

0^0  “^t  is  important  too  that  the 

■  l*XVilV«lilllC7  editorial  stand  of  the  newspa- 
Philadelphi a— When  the  pers  did  not  influence  their  news 
Philadelphia  Record  suspended  coverage.  Both  sides  received 
publication  in  1947,  the  Demo-  every  opportunity  and  facility  to 
cratic  party  in  this  city  felt  that  get  their  stories  and  arguments 
it  had  no  newspaper  voice  as  an  across  to  the  public, 
opposition  force  in  a  tradition-  “All  and  all,  the  news  cover- 
ally  Republican  stronghold.  age  of  the  campaign  was  the 
But  the  Inquirer  and  the  Bui-  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  local 
letin,  which  have  generally  sup-  election  and  both  newspapers 
ported  the  G.O.P.,  made  journal-  can  feel  justly  proud  of  the  part 
istic  history  this  week  when  they  played.” 
they  spearheaded  an  indepen-  The  newspapers’  educational 
dent  movement  to  defeat  one  of  campaign  on  the  right  of  voters 
the  most  firmly-entrenched  po-  and  precautions  against  fraud 
litical  machines  in  the  country,  attracted  wide  interest.  Report- 
Their  exposure  of  graft  and  ers  and  photographers  were 
corruption  in  the  Republican  Or-  spotted  throughout  the  city, 
ganization  here  during  the  past  One  photographer  noticed  that 
two  years  is  said  by  many  peo-  a  county  detective  who  had  no 
pie  to  have  been  the  deciding  right  to  be  in  a  polling  place 
factor  in  the  balloting.  was  on  the  premises.  The  detec- 

The  Democratic  ticket,  sup-  tive  quickly  left  the  place  when 
ported  editorially  by  both  pa-  the  lensman  took  his  picture, 
pers,  won  by  over  100,000  votes,  ■ 

the  largest  majority  ever  at-  Newswomen  Put  Dent 
Umed  by  the  party  in  a  Phila-  i^ewSWOmen  rui 

deiphia  election.  In  Men  Only  Policy 

Because  of  the  campaigns  by  ponx  Benning,  Ga.— The  “for 
the  Inquirer  and  the  Bulletin,  nien  only”  rule  was  broken 
there  was  an  outpouring  of  79%  when  a  half  dozen  Washington 
of  the  register^  voters— a  rec-  newspaperwomen  were  brought 
ora  for  municipal  elections  in  here  this  week  for  the  first  time 


Newswomen  Put  Dent 
In  'Men  Only'  Policy 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. — The  “for 
men  only”  rule  was  broken 


recent  years. 


to  view  the  troops  and  firearms 


^i'^f'egan,  chairman  of  the  3rd  Division. 

County  Ex-  The  demonstration  was  part  of 
Kut^ive  Committee,  told  Editor  the  civilian  “orientation”  parties 
i  ^busker:  begun  by  the  late  James  V.  For- 

nf  support  restal  when  he  was  Secretary  of 

ii,  D  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Defense  to  show  outstanding 
t  wM  a  highly  im-  groups  of  civilians  how  the  de- 

porunt  factor  m  the  landslide  fense  appropriation  is  being 

inory  of  the  Democratic  can-  spent.  Newswomen,  who  still 

u  1  •  .  2re  not  included  in  the  full  10- 

ine  backing  of  these  two  day  courses,  asked  Defense  Sec- 

tinn**** of  national  reputa-  retary  Johnson  why  the  stag 
and  standing  drew  to  the  policy  continues.  He  said  he  be- 
^mocratic  cause  tens  and  tens  lieved  women  should  and  would 
independent  and  be  invited  as  soon  as  the  “phy- 
Kcpimlican  votes.  sical  details”  could  be  work^ 

The  result  of  the  voting  out. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  November  12,  1949 


Court  Approves 
T-H  Legatees' 
Stock  Purchase 

Washington — Paid  off  in  cash 
for  their  shares  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald,  the  seven 
legatees  under  the  will  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Eleanor  Patterson  will 
purchase  units  of  the  McCor- 
mick-Patterson  trust  under  a 
court  order. 

The  original  sales  contract  by 
which  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co., 
took  over  the  newspaper  in¬ 
volved  investment  in  the  stock 
of  the  newspaper  combine  but 
the  probate  court  directed  a  re¬ 
vision  to  make  it  a  cash  transac¬ 
tion  on  a  point  of  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  two  of  their  number — Frank 
Waldrop  and  William  C.  Shelton 
— from  participating  in  the  stock 
purchase  because  they  also  are 
trustees  handling  the  residue  of 
the  Patterson  estate. 

With  that  point  cleared  and  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  further 
legal  involvement,  petitions  to 
authorize  stock  purchase  have 
been  filed  as  follows:  Edmund 
F.  Jewell,  eight  units:  Michael 
W.  Flynn,  10  units;  H.  A.  Robin¬ 
son,  eight  units;  J.  Irving  Belt, 
10  units:  Mason  Peters,  12  units. 
Mr.  Waldrop  and  Mr.  Shelton 
will  file  separate  petitions  later. 

Each  unit  has  a  value  of 
$35,000. 

■ 

Portland  Journal  Tour 
Is  Quick  Sellout 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
is  sponsoring  an  all-expense 
tour  to  Mexico  which  will  leave 
Portland  Jan.  20  and  return  Feb. 
11,  with  10  days  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico. 

First  announcement  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Journal  of  Oct. 
25.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  entire  train  was  sold  out. 


'Daily'  Added 
To  New  Name 
Of  Texas  Group 

Dallas,  Tex. — Texas  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association 
(TNPA)  has  been  re-named  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  (TDNA). 

The  action  was  taken  at  a  spe¬ 
cially  called  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lishers  here,  following  a  study 
of  the  association’s  structure  by 
the  TNPA  Future  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee. 

D.  A.  Greenwell,  association 
president,  presided.  He  said 
the  use  of  the  word  “daily”  in 
the  new  name  was  decided  upon 
for  clarification  purposes.  Mr. 
Greenwell  is  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

A  larger  role  for  the  annual 
convention,  and  approval  of  a 
project  in  the  field  of  newspa¬ 
per  industry  public  relations, 
were  voted  by  the  TDNA. 

Conventions  will  be  three-day 
events,  with  a  set  program  and 
a  day  of  separate  panels  for 
metropolitan  and  smaller  city 
dailies.  A  program  committee, 
assisted  by  Mike  Murray,  TDNA 
secretary,  will  present  plans  for 
the  meeting  to  the  executive 
committee  45  days  in  advance. 

To  tell  the  newspaper  oppor¬ 
tunity  story  to  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  and  others,  the  TDNA  will 
prepare  a  brochure  on  the  indus¬ 
try,  describing  the  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  and  correcting  false  im¬ 
pressions  believed  widely  held 
regarding  the  true  character  of 
daily  publishing  enterprises. 

Continuation  of  the  former 
TNPA’S  working  arrangement 
with  the  Dallas  office  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  (SNPA)  was  voted 
by  the  TDNA. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Bureau  Documents  Claim 
*All  Business  Is  Local* 


product;  the  South  Central  re* 
gion,  with  almost  as  manv  fam* 

Hies,  buys  only  5%  of  the  na¬ 
tional  volume. 

Or  hair  preparations;  In  the 
Mountain  and  Southwest  region, 
per-1, 000-family  expenditure  for 
the  period  studied  ( October,  xaiiuncs,  wuus 
1948,  through  March,  1949)  was  representative 
$439;  in  the  East,  $174;  the  na-  -  .  . 

the  fional  average,  $261. 

°het^r  Leadership  in  laxative  con- 
j  sumption  (in  terms  of  dollars) 

‘  goes  to  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 

Maryland,  and  Delaware, 

0“  which  as  a  group  account  for 
14%  of  total  volume.  The  South- 
„  .  A  margarine  study  covering  east  buys  12.8%.  (Why  is  not 

*  K  -  I j  ^  quarter  of  1949,  shows  stated,  but  for  our  present  pur-  „ 

uct-bj^product  folders  showing  New  York  City,  with  more  than  poses  it  doesn’t  matter.) 
how  buying  interest  varip  in  half  the  family  population  of  the  Dentifrice  sales  are  highest  in 
different  parts  of  tte  country.  Pacific  region,  using  less  than  a  the  same  four  Eastern  states. 

Ten  studies  of  the  continuing  fifth  as  much  margarine.  On  a  which  consume  13%  of  the  total. 

^ries,  titled  Regmnal  Varia-  per-family  basis,  the  Pacific  re-  The  Northeast  ranks  second 
hons  in  the  Home  Purchases  of  gion  is  ahead  about  three  to  one.  with  11.4%,  while  New  York 
Consumer  Goods,  are  included  food:  The  South  City  leads  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Among  products  charted  thus  Central  area,  ranking  first  in  with  an  expenditure  of  $1,063 
far  are  cooking  oil,  margarine, 
pet  food,  laxatives,  alkalizers, 
dentifrices,  facial  tissues,  hair 
preparations  and  shampoos.  In 
a  number  of  cases,  e.g.,  denti¬ 
frices,  shampoos,  and  pet  food, 
sub-types  are  also  covered. 

All  charts  show  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  pattern  of  sales  as 
compared  with  populations. 

Cooking  oils,  for  example,  pre¬ 
sent  this  regional  percentage 
picture; 

Percent  Percent 
of  of 

„  n.  S.  U.  3. 

Keeion  Sale*  Families 

New  York  City  .  19.0  5.9 

New  England  ...  8.8  10.6 

East  .  11.5  11.9 

Southeast  .  5.0  10.4 

South  Central  . .  13.0  9.8 

East  Central  _  3.7  10.2 

Central  .  4.3  8.8 

West  Central  ...  4.8  11.7 

Mountain  and 

Southwest  _  6.6  9.9 

Pacific  .  23.3  10.8 

This  is  shown  also  in  terms  of 
purchase  rate  per  1,000  families  chart  no. 

(in  pints)  from  November.  1947, 
through  April,  1948,  as  follows; 

Five  to  Ono 

U.  S.  average.  1.568;  New 
York  City,  5,064;  New  England, 

1.296;  East,  1,510;  Southeast.  747; 

South  Central,  2,088;  East  Cen¬ 
tral,  583;  Central.  768;  West 
Central,  646;  Mountain  and  lo  i 


veys  Co.,  an  independent  «• 
search  firm  whose  services  the 
Bureau  purchases  on  a  fee  basij 
The  panel  is  composed  of  5ooo 
families,  chosen  to  present  i 

-  ::.J  sample.  Thus 

the  product  studies  are  limited 
to  home  consumption,  rather 
than  distribution  or  retail  sales 
measurements. 

In  its  suggestions  for  use  ol 
the  material,  the  Bureau  points 
out  that  it  is  adaptable  both  for 
personal  selling  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  and  for  presents- 
to  groups.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  coverage  of  district 
managers,  wholesalers,  brokers 
retailers  and  salesmen,  which 
groups,  the  Bureau  states,  "usu¬ 
ally  play  an  important  role  in 
m^ia  decisions.” 

“It  is  essential,”  the  Bureiu 
advises,  “that  they  have  sc 
curate  knowledge  of  these  vari¬ 
able  sales  potentials  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  newspaper  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  meeting  these  conditions, 
in  contrast  with  fixed-pattern 
media  such  as  magazines  and 
network  radio.” 

All  studies  in  the  series  are 
being  issued  in  the  form  of  fold¬ 
ers — usually  four  pages— with 
maps  and  graphs  showing  distri¬ 
bution  of  population,  consump¬ 
tion  ratio,  and  per-family  pur¬ 
chases. 

“Equipped  with  the  kind  of 
information  contained  in  these 
studies,”  the  Bureau  conrments 
“the  national  distributor  can 
plot  his  advertising  support  in 
proportion  to  the  indicate  sales 
potential  of  various  regional 
markets,  and  thus  make  his  ap¬ 
propriation  work  more  effi¬ 
ciently.” 

They  Laughed  .  .  . 

Undefeated  Baylor  lauded 
last  Saturday  when  grim-faced 
and  thrice-defeated  Texas  T 
came  out  on  the  field.  But,  when 
Baylor  bit  the  dust  at  20-0  in 
the  upset  of  the  week,  laughte; 
turned  to  consternation. 

Little  did  they  know  that  the 
Longhorns  had  played  with  the 
home  folks  and  the  dear  old 
Austin  American-Statesman  so!  | 
idly  behind  them. 

Before  game  time.  Coach  ' 
Blair  Cherry  showed  them  the 
Friday  Statesman  and  Saturdf 
morning  American.  Across  scy 
en  columns  and  from  top  to 
tom  of  page  1  was  a  big  bloci- 
letter  “T”,  outlined  in  orange 
Within  the  letter:  “They  Can^ 
Do  This  To  Us  Forever!"  ^ 
adorned  with  musical  Jiote 
“The  Eyes  of  Texas  .  .  . 

The  center-spread  was  a  bW"  | 
page  ad,  also  generous  w  j 
orange,  signed  by  55  local  ibf 
chants,  who  with  a  mixture  s 
sentiment  and  stiff 
fanned  the  Longhorns’  spirit.  ^  ^ 
Coach  Cherry  comment^  I*h , 
er:  “It  certainly  gave  them 
needed  mental  boost  at  the  Pw 
etiological  moment.”  1 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

For  several  years  now  the  this  category  its  per- 1,000-family 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has  been  rate  was  138  pints  as  compared 
piling  up  evidence  to  support  its  with  a  U.  S.  average  of  70 
contention  that  “All  Business  Is  pints. 

Local” — that  the  wise  advertiser  South 
is  the  one  who  puts  his  heaviest  other  ha 
selling  pressure  where  it  will  do  record  th 
the  most  good.  cooking 

This  week  the  Bureau  is  mak-  only  five 
ing  available  to  advertisers  and  thousand, 
agencies  the  first  findings  of  its 
latest  project- 


CHART  NO.  1  POPULATION  VS  MAGAZINE  AND  RADIO  NETWORK  COVERAGE 


Eolt  South  South  Eo»t  Control  Wett  Mountain  Pocific 
EosI  Control  Control  Control  ond 

South 
West 

In  these  charts,  the  Bureau  shows  how  rigid  coverage  patterns  oi 
"national"  media  prohibit  allocation  of  ad  funds  to  conform  to 
regional  sales  potentials.  The  actual  but  anonymous  case  history 
shown  here  analyzes  a  magazine  and  network  radio  combination 
used  by  a  hot  cereal  manufacturer  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000. 
In  Chart  I  the  bars  show  percentage  of  U.  S.  families  by  regions; 
the  dotted  line  shows  the  roughly  uniform  division  of  ad  support 
given  to  each  region  by  these  fixed-pattern  media. 


Nto  Ntw 

York  England 
Cily 


Z  WHOLE  WHEAT  HOT  CEREAL  SALES  VS  EXPENDITURE  IN 
2,1  MAGAZINES  AND  NETWORK  RADIO 
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How  to  go  home  in  Philadelphia 


If  you  want  to  talk  business  with  Philadelphians  at  home,  go  home 
with  The  Bulletin.  It  delivers  your  advertising  message  to  four 
out  of  five  Philadelphia  families  when  they  are  at  home  and  have 
time  for  reading.  There  is  no  better  way  to  influence  buying  in 
the  nation’s  third  market — a  trading  area  of  4,000,000  people. 

Why,  in  a  one-block  area  of  Paxon  Street  in  West  Philadelphia,  34 
out  of  41  families  take  The  Bulletin  regularly,  wouldn’t  do  with¬ 
out  iL  In  the  city  of  homes,  this  home  newspaper  plays  an  active 
part  in  forming  their  shopping  habits. 

To  repeat.  The  Bulletin  goes  home,  stays  home,  is  read  by  the 
entire  family  .  .  .  evening  and  Sunday. 

editor  (S  publisher  foi  November  12,  1949 


In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin 
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Linoiype  Research 

help  speed  production 

brings  improved  accessories  to  «  mplify  machine  operation 

reduce  down-time  ^ 


And  every  inipro\enient  you  see  illus¬ 
trated  is  a\ailal)le  now— ready  to  go  to 
work  to  help  speed  your  production. 

Greater  coux  euieuce  for  the  operator  is 
achieved  with  the  new  Quick-Opening 
Knife  Block  for  display  work.  Lost  time  is 
avoided  with  the  new  2-picce  nozzle  on 
the  Thermo-Blo.  Mold  disk  can  he  pulled 
forward  without  removing  flexible  tube. 
A  more  positix  e  gripping  dex  ice  for  the 
Self-Qnadder*  helps  grip  matrices  xvith 
greater  pressure  than  formerly  obtain¬ 
able.  Damage  to  molds  or  liners  through 
improperly  set  ejector  blades  is  prex  ented 
xvith  the  nexv  Linotvpe  Auto-Ejector  Set. 
Ejector  adjusts  itself  for  correct  measure 
when  mold  disk  is  rotated. 

And  there  are  still  more  accessories— 
many  of  xvhich  are  available  for  either 
nexv  or  pre.sent  machines— all  stemming 
from  Linotype  Research.  It  is  Linotxpe 
Research  xvhich  enables  your  Linotvpe 
representative  to  help  yon  plan  a  more 
efficient  composing  room.  Phone  or  xvritc 
now  so  that  he  can  be  xxorking  with  yon 
on  your  long-term  modernization  plans. 

•  AvailabU'  on  now  Lmot\’iv'>.  boforc  >hipin<-nt. 


1  LINOTYPEl 


LEAD£RSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH  I 

I 

% 


Linnf^pe  Catednnia,  Krltnr  It'ild  Condenitrd  and  the  Simrlan  family 


PREVENT  DAMAGE  to  your  molds  ond  liners  with  the 
new  Auto-Ejector  Set.  A  simple,  initial  setting  of  ejector 
mechanism  for  each  mold  in  the  mold  disk  provides  auto¬ 
matic  selection  of  the  correct  ejector  blade  measure  when 
mold  disk  is  rotated.  This  saves  molds,  ejector  blades  and 
worry.  It  simplifies  operation  and  speeds  production. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


STEADY  PRODUCTION  is  assured  with  the  new 
gripping  mechanism  on  the  Linotype  Self-Quadder. 
New  teeth  or  pawls  grip  the  control  rod  firmly  at 
ony  point.  When  the  quadder  jaws  close,  they  stay 
closed  with  a  sure,  positive  grip.  Inset  illustration 
shows  detail  of  the  new  gripping  device. 


GREATER  OPERATOR  CONVENIENCE  is 

attained  with  new  Quick-Opening  Knife  Block. 
Food  store  or  overhanging  camposition  is  cleared 
with  the  touch  of  a  single  lever.  Slugs  are  ejected 
freely  without  twisting.  By  returning  the  operat¬ 
ing  lever  to  normal  pasition,  the  initial  setting  is 
restored.  The  knife  block  can  be  opened  to  clear 
any  overhanging  slug  regardless  of  point  size. 


NO  LOST  TIME  with  this  new  2-piece  nozzle 
on  the  Thermo-Blo.  When  mold  disk  is  pulled  out 
or  pushed  back  in  place,  upper  part  of  nozzle 
slides  with  it.  No  disconnecting  of  the  Thermo-Blo 
tube  is  required— no  danger  of  skinning  knuckles. 
A  special  washer  prevents  air  leakage.  The  new 
Thermo-Blo  design  saves  time — makes  for  greater 
safety  and  operator  convenience. 


441  Non-Daily 
Papers  Rated 
In  Market  Study 

Metuchen,  N.  J. — A  market 
study  for  the  441  non  daily 
newspapers  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  been  completed  by 
Community  Research  Bureau, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Council. 

This  new  study,  which  fol¬ 
lows  preliminary  studies  of  the 
weekly  papers  of  17  states,  uses 
a  market  factor  in  the  rating 
formula. 

Each  of  the  papers  in  the  four 
states  was  evaluated  and  rated 
by  a  formula  which  considers 
»  1 »  the  paper’s  reader  interest, 
as  determined  by  local  news 
and  advertising  content;  ( 2  > 
the  evaluated  circulation,  based 
on  ABC  reports  or  sworn  post 
office  statements  which  have 
been  checked:  (3)  the  national 
advertising  rate  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  cost  per  inch  per 
1.000  evaluated  circulation,  and 
«4)  the  productive  advertising 
rate,  the  new  market  index  fig¬ 
ure  which  interprets  the  rate 
in  terms  of  money  reached,  be 
ing  the  cost  of  one  inch  of  ad 
vertising  to  reach  $1,000,000  in 
spendable  income  by  the  fam¬ 
ilies  actually  covered. 

The  newspapers  are  rated  on 
these  four  factors  and  the  total 
scores  are  merged  into  over¬ 
all  ratings  designed  at  AAA, 
AA.  A,  B.  and  C. 

The  value  of  the  study  for 
use  of  advertisers  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  costs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  potential  results. 
For  instance,  the  average  AAA 
paper  in  the  four  states  has  an 
evaluated  circulation  of  3.556 
and  an  inch  rate  of  56  cents. 
This  gives  it  a  cost  per  inch  per 
1.000  of  16  cents  and  a  produc¬ 
tive  rate  of  5.3  cents  per  inch 
of  advertising  reaching  families 
with  a  total  spendable  income 
of  $1,000,000  per  year. 

The  average  paper  in  the  four 
states  has  a  circulation  of  1.875 
and  an  inch  rate  of  49  cents. 
This  gives  it  a  cost  per  inch  per 
1.000  evaluated  circulation  of 


Bureau  Names 
Detroit  Aide 

Detroit.  Mich. — R.  R.  Postel. 
for  the  last  five  years  an  account  , 
executive  on  the  national  sales 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  ANPA.  has  been  named  | 
ihe  Bureau’s  Detroit  representa-  i 
tive.  it  was  announced  this  week  j 
at  the  monthly  luncheon  of  the 
Detroit  chapter,  AANR. 

Mr.  Postel  was  formerly  a  ' 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  has 
been  active  on  the  advertising 
side  of  newspapers,  magazines  ' 
and  tradepapers  for  more  than 
25  years. 

"The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
will  now  be  in  a  position  to  ren¬ 
der  more  frequent,  more  com-  ; 
plete  and  more  efficient  service 
to  Detroit  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  than  has  ever  before  been  | 
possible."  Dent  Massinger,  the 
Bureau’s  western  manager,  de-  | 
dared  in  announcing  the  ap¬ 
pointment. 


26  cents  and  a  productive  rate  j 
of  12.7  cents  per  inch. 

In  working  out  the  formula  | 
and  making  the  studies.  Com-  1 
munity  Research  Bureau  has  , 
had  the  advice  of  the  Markets  | 
and  Media  Research  Advisory  I 
Board,  headed  by  T.  Norman  , 
Tveter,  vicepresident  and  direc-  j 
tor  of  markets  and  media  of 
Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.  i 

The  American  Weekly  News-  i 
paper  Publishers  Council  is  I 
headed  by  Bennett  H.  Fishier.  I 
publisher  of  the  Ridgewood  ' 
( N.  J. )  Herald-News.  Com-  I 
munity  Research  Bureau  is  a 
private  organization  operated  ' 
by  Frank  B.  Hutchinson  and  I 
William  A.  Casteel  in  Metuchen. 

■ 

Diamonds  for  3 

Sacramento.  Calif. — Diamonds 
have  been  added  to  the  25-year 
service  pins  of  three  members  ! 
of  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  j 
organization  on  completion  of  30 
vears  of  duty.  They  are  Walter  I 
P.  Jones,  editor,  McClatchy 
Newspapers;  Louis  R.  Matushak, 
comptroller,  and  Henry  D.  Wil-  i 
kinson.  composing  room.  Sacra-  | 
mento  Bee.  I 


First  In  America 


No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
m  the  U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
The  Observer  carried  more  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 


The  lie  de  France,  whose  very  name  evokes  nostalgic 
memories  in  thousands  of  transatlantic  travelers,  is  back  in 
regular  service  again. 

Completely  refitted  from  bow  to  stern,  the  celebrated 
“lie”  abounds  in  new  luxury  and  comfort.  Here  is  French 
Line  hospitality  at  its  Parisian  best:  brilliant  salons  .  .  .  airy 
staterooms  of  lovely  decor  .  .  .  exquisite  French  cuisine  by 
master  chefs  .  .  .  and  the  glamorous  new  Cafe  de  Paris. 

Not  since  prewar  days  have  passengers  known  such 
gracious.  Continental  living  as  they  find  aboard  the  reborn 
“lie”!  The  “lie”  now  includes  an  air-conditioned  theater 
and  a  sumptuous  (brand-new)  swimming  pool.  And,  as 
always,  alert,  cheerful  service  by  English-speaking  stewards. 

Whether  you  are  bound  for  England  or  the  Continent,  a 
sparkling  six-day  holiday  awaits  you  en  route  on  France- 
Afloat.  The  great  He  de  France  departs  from  New  York 
for  Plymouth  and  Le  Havre  November  19,  December  7, 
December  27.  Minimum  one-way  fares:  First  class,  $335; 
Cabin,  $220;  Tourist,  $165.  See  your  travel  agent. 
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POWERHOUSE.  Jimmy  Potcer'a 
column  on  the  sports  paf>es  of  The  Mews 
.  ..is  usually  tiffhtly  ptteked  with  short 
items,  apparently  of  absorbing  interest 
to  sports  Jans,  as  it  gets  one  of  the  highest 
readership  ratings  in  the  paper. 

Hut  once  in  a  while  Powers  gets  off 
his  beat,  as  the  instance  reprinted  below 
...and  the  result  is  often  amusing,  always 
interesting.  And  indicative,  as  well,  of 
the  character  that  has  earned  The  News 
the  largest  audience  of  any  American 
newspaper. . ,  and  brings  advertising  in 
The  News  to  the  attention  of  seven  out 
of  ten  of  the  families  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

We  slaughtered  a  platter  of  chicken 
cacciatore,  sluiced  down  with  some  good 
chianti,  and  very  shortly,  in  the  company 
of  our  Neopolitan  newspaper  pal  and  music 
critic.  Bob  Bagar,  were  sitting  sleepily 
on  approximately  the  50-yard  line  of  the 
football  field  at  City  College. 

The  NewYork  Philharmonic  was  giving 
a  concert  at  Lewisohn  Stadium.  A  hand¬ 
some  young  duke  with  a  cowlick.'up  there 
in  a  white  dinner  jacket,  was  fiddling  like 
crazy.  His  name,  the  scorecard  said,  was 
Nathan  Milstein.  He  whipped  through 
Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Opus 
64.  Shift  and  change  signals.  The  program 
said  the  job  was  in  three  sections:  1.  Allegro 
Molto  Appassionato;  2.  Andante;  3.  Alle¬ 
gretto  Non  Troppo,  Allegro  Vivace. 

You  heard  me.  It  goes  for  your  old 
man,  too. 

It  was  a  pleasant  July  evening,  not  too 
many  stars  overhead.  We  sat  at  one  of 
the  bare,  cartwheel  wooden  tables,  beer- 
garden  style.  College  kids  were  peddling 
cold  lager.  No  one  spoke  at  all  during  the 
performance  and  it  wasn’t  until  Milstein 
salaamed  that  the  double  talk  began. 


pot  pMcked  on  by  kettles 

on  sporticriter  loose  among  longhairs 
by  •timmg  Powers 

ttporiH  editor.  A>ir  York  Notes 


Someone  said  Milstein’s  "fingering” 
was  great,  but  they  thought  his  "bowing.” 
as  ill  bow  and  arrow,  was  a  little  tot)  harsh 
and  muscular.  The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
concerts  got  into  the  conversation  and  so 
did  "melodic  suavity,  classic  poise  and 
refined  romantic  feeling,  rugged  strength 
and  depth,  elegiac  expression.” 
ph  in  cttllured  atmosphere 

Glissandos,  fugues,  aguy  named  Achille 
Claude  Debussy,  "L’enfant  Prodigue.” 
lyric  appeal,  Paganini,  and  technical  (laws 
had  poor  little  us  yelling  for  an  interpreter. 

"Why  don’t  you  guys  cut  out  this 
gibberish  and  stop  fracturing  our  eardrums 
with  a  lot  of  double  talk?” 

A  celebrated  newspaper  art  critic.  Miss 
Emily  Genauer,  bristled: 

"You  sports  writers  should  complain. 
You  use  a  jargon  all  your  own.  W'hy,  the 
other  night  I  heard  someone  nonchalantly 
refer  to  a  'DP,  6-4-3.’  An  artist  friend  of 
mine  thought  it  was  a  displaced  person 
with  a  tatooedarm  number.  And  what,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  is  the  hot  corner  and  the 
catbird  seat?” 


In  our  party  was  Mrs.  Marcel  Hubert. 
Her  husband  plays  a  terrific  cello  and  she 
handles  booking  for  such  headliners  as 
Pons,  Melchior  and  Margaret  Truman, 
"Sports  writers  confuse  me.  I  still  don’t 
know  where  the  circuit  is  that  is  being  hit. 

I  have  never  seen  a  dormie.  I  thought  it 
was  slang  for  a  golfers’  dormitory.  And  if 
you  think  a  Lewisohn  Stadium  concert  je 
full  of  Latin,  Italian  and  French,  did  you 
ever  stop  to  wonder  bow  a  past  jfierform- 
ance  chart  in  the  Racing  Form  looks  to 
what  Variety  would  call  a  non-pro? 

"Show  people  have  tiMar  own  lingo.  I 
still  don’t  know  what  a  schmaltz  is.  But 
the  writers  who  really  iday  me  are  the 

CirrulaUon  now  exjpeeda 

Daily.  .  .  .  %,S1SdiOO 

Sunday  •  •  4,400,<MM> 


scribes  from  Wall  Street.  Just  what  are 
fiduciary  returns?” 

Bagar,  who  is  also  a  quiz  kid  on  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  radio  intermissions,  makes 
a  point  of  writing  his  reviews  in  crystal 
clear  English. ..'There  are  certain  phrases 
an  ordinary  dictionary  will  help  you  out 
on,  such  as  prestissimo  (fast),  fortissimo 
(very  loud),  legato  (glidingly),  allegro 
(quick,  gay),  adagio  (slowly)  and  so  on. 

"But  where  is  the  code  book  for  sports 
writers?  Each  seems  to  make  up  his  own 
as  he  goes  along,  and  if  an  outsider  asks 
for  an  explanation  all  he  gets  is  a  super¬ 
cilious  sneer  or  pitying  silence.” 

It  is  the  theory  of  both  Miss  Genauer 
and  Signor  Bagar  that  the  sports  gibberish 
keeps  many  intelligent  and  sensitive  poten¬ 
tial  patrons  away  from  the  games  through 
fear  of  being  laughed  at  or  brushed  aside. 
a  deal  for  a  code  book 

Well,  we’ll  make  a  deal.  From  now  on 
simple  declarative  sentences  in  sports  cov¬ 
erage  sans  ciphers  and  cryptograms,  if  the 
music  long  hairs  will  send  us  a  code  book 
for  Debussy, Gounod,Tschaikowsky,  Rach¬ 
maninoff,  and  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
concerts. 

As  for  modern  art  interpreters,'we  give 
up.  We  saw  Louis  Guglielmi’s  "The Temp¬ 
tation  of  St.  Anthony”  in  a  book,  "The 
Best  of  Art”  by  this  same  Emily  Genauer. 

There  was  a  lady  wrestler  in  it.  and 
some  scrambled  eggs  scattered  about  a  hazy 
white  background  of  vichysoisse,  with  a 
naked  old  coot  collapsed  in  the  lower  left 
corner.  He  had  two  heads.  A  third  lay  in 
the  desert  sunlight  behind  him,  among 
reverse  curves,  misplaced  eyeballs,  blots 
and  lines  and  cubes. 

Know  how  a  critic  explained  that?  We 
quote: ‘"This  is  voluptuousness  in  con¬ 
flict  with  spiritual  aspiration.”  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  extra  heads  or  spare  step- 
ladders.  As  for  the  hole  in  the  lady’s  midrifif, 
tbe  critic  said  the  artist  put  it  there  to  help 
suggest  the  figures  "spectral  quality.” 

We’re  going  to  need  interpreters  for 
the  interpreters. 

Sports  hasn’t  got  that  bad  yet! 


Local  Stories 
Score  2-to-l 
In  Denver  Study 

Local  news  scored  two  to  one 
over  national  in  the  latest  re¬ 
port  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  dis¬ 
closed  in  Study  132,  covering 
the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Sept.  14  issue. 

The  newspaper  is  the  second 
regulation-size  tabloid  to  be 
measured  in  the  CSNR.  (First 
was  Study  121 — the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Daily  News.  It  was  a 
64-page  Wednesday  a.m.  edition, 
with  about  65%  of  the  space 
carrying  advertising. 

Both  men  and  women  gave 
2-to-l  preference  to  local  items. 
On  the  men’s  ten-best  list 
(actually  12  because  of  a  triple 
tie)  were  eight  local  stories  and 
four  national.  The  women  chose 
seven  local  and  three  national. 

H.I.  Story  Tops  List 

Top-rated  story,  scoring  men 
— 64%  and  women — 76%  told  of 
a  crippled  Denver  boy  getting 
a  motor-powered  wheelchair, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  news- 
paper  s  woman  columnist.  A 
two-column  picture  accompany¬ 
ing  the  story  scored  women — 
93%,  men — 87%.  It  topped  the 
women’s  picture  list,  and  among 
men  ran  second  to  a  page  1 
picture  of  a  modern  “Cinder¬ 
ella”  marrying  a  millionaire, 
which  scored  89%. 

Scores  for  one  national  and 
three  local  advertisements  in 
the  issue  were  among  the  10 
highest  recorded  to  date  in  their 
respective  categories. 

One  of  the  local  ads  also  at¬ 
tained  all-study  distinction  with 
its  Index  rating,  which  takes  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  size  of  an 
ad  as  well  as  its  percent  score. 

A  full-ipage  Hudson  automo¬ 
bile  ad  plac^  first  on  the  men’s 
list  of  highest  scoring  national 
ads  that  day  and  also  tied  for 
top  position  on  the  women’s  list. 
It  scored  men — 33%  and  women 
—20%. 

Tied  for  top  honors  for 
women  at  20%  was  an  800-line 
institutional  advertisement  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  It 
tied  for  fourth  place  on  the 
men’s  list  at  8%. 

As  was  to  be  expected  at  this 
season,  the  three  top  scoring 
sports  stories  were  about  base¬ 
ball.  Two  were  wire-service  of¬ 
ferings,  and  one  was  strictly 
local. 

A  column  by  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  sports  editor  attracted 
a  score  of  52%,  while  a  special 
colunm  by  Joe  DiMaggio  drew 
50%  of  the  men  readers. 

Highest  scoring  syndicated 
column  in  the  surveyed  issue 
was  Robert  Ruark’s  offering.  It 
was  tops  among  both  men  and 
women,  scoring  men — 39%  and 
women — 43%. 

On  the  local  side,  the  column 
titled  “Dear  Mrs.  Mayfield” 
topped  all  others  by  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  with  a  score  of  men — fi4% 
and  women — 88%.  This  column 
an  “advice  to  the  lovelorn”  type, 
topped  all  such  columns  ever 
checked  in  the  Continuing 
Study. 


Goto-Chuich  Ads 
Backed  Strongly 

Advertiser  and  media  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil’s  new  “Religion  in  American 
Life”  campaign  has  been  “not¬ 
ably  good,”  according  to  Robert 
W.  Boggs  of  Union  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Corp.,  volunteer  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  project. 

A  week  after  the  Council  of¬ 
fered  materials,  the  box  score 
on  media  response  stood: 

Newspapers — 400  more  papers 
ordered  a  total  of  2,463  mats. 

Car  and  Window  Cards — 8,740 
ordered  by  local  committees. 

Outdoor — 4,790  24-sheet  pos¬ 
ters  ordered. 

Radio — More  than  175  net¬ 
work  and  regional  programs, 
commercial  and  sustaining,  will 
carry  messages  this  month.  In 
addition,  many  individual  sta¬ 
tions  will  carry  messages. 

The  inter-faith  go-to-church 
campaign  is  backed  by  20  reli¬ 
gious  bodies.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  volunteer  agency,  pre¬ 
pared  the  ads.  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  president.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  is  national  chairman  of 
the  Religion  in  American  Life 
campaign. 

Classiiied  Ad  Unites 
Two  After  32  Years 

Des  Moines,  la. — A  want  ad 
placed  in  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  brother  and  sister  who 
were  separated  for  32  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bernard  M.  Brown, 
classified  manager. 

Mrs.  George  Haack,  37,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  placed  the  ad 
which  united  her  with  her 
brother,  Kenneth  Asmussen,  34, 
Army  recruiting  sergeant  now 
stationed  at  Creston,  la.  The 
two  were  separated  when  their 
parents,  then  living  in  Des 
Moines,  were  divorced.  The  girl 
was  placed  in  an  institution  and 
did  not  know  where  her  brother 
was  taken. 

It  was  only  recently  that  Mrs. 
Haack  learned  the  identity  of 
her  parents  and  that  they  had 
once  lived  in  Des  Moines.  She 
placed  the  ad  and  her  brother 
called  her  the  night  it  appeared. 
Mr.  Asmussen  learned  18  years 
ago  that  he  had  a  sister,  but 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  trying 
to  locate  her. 


One  of  the 
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most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 


Toronto  Star 
Ad  Rate  48c 
Starting  Jan.  2 

New  display  advertising  rates, 
effective  Jan.  2,  1950,  have  been 
announced  by  the  Toronto  ( Ont. ) 
Daily  Star.  Open  rate  has  been 
rais^  from  42  to  48  cents. 

All  national  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  after  Jan.  1,  will  be 
billed  at  the  new  rates,  whether 
or  not  a  contract  exists. 

In  a  notice  to  advertisers  and 
agencies,  the  Star  pointed  out 
that  newsprint  prices  have  risen 
77%  since  May  1,  1946.  The 
newspaper  noted  also  a  “marked 
increase”  in  circulation  in  1948 
and  1949,  giving  advertisers 
“exceptional  value”  and  “very 
low  cost.” 

Other  recently-announced  rate 
changes  include  these; 

Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  from 
5V^  to  6  cents  a  line,  effective 
Dec.  1  for  non-contract  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Mena  (Ark.)  Evening  Star, 


from  21/^  to  3  cents  a  line,  and  f 
Mena  Weekly  Star,  from  3V4  to  I 
4  cents,  effective  Jan.  1,  ! 

Already  in  effect  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes:  , 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  flat  * 
rate  from  15  to  16  cents;  patent 
medicine  and  liquor  ad  rate,  17 
cents;  radio  broadcasts,  21  cents 

Woodstock  ( Ont. )  Sentinel- 
Review:  general  transient,  fltt 
cents;  1,000  lines,  5V^  cen4 
2,500  lines,  5  cents. 

Welland-Port  Colbome  (Ont.) 
Tribune:  same  as  Woodstock 
rates  above. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Post-Standard  are  now 
being  sold  as  a  unit  at  a  flat  rate 
of  45  cents  a  line. 

(Information  on  rate  changej 
and  related  news  should  be  ad-  } 
dressed  to  E&P’s  Rate  Editor.) 

■ 

Colored  Oleo  Wins 

Cleveland  —  Spearheaded  by- 
newspaper  support,  voters  of 
Ohio  on  Nov.  8  ratified  sale  of 
colored  oleomargarine  in  the 
state.  The  vote  was  1,249,530  to 
771,196. 


The  Exclusive 
BEACON  JOURNAL 

ZONE 
OF 

INFLUENCE 


It  takes  locol  newspaper  coveroge 
to  sell  this  rich  $813,450,000.00 
market  and  the  ONLY  local  daily 
and  Sunday  newspoper  having 
complete  coverage  of  this  morket 
is  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


If  you  are  interested  in  selling 
Akron,  and  you  should  be,  why  not 
follow  the  successful  practice  of 
Akron  merchonts.  They  know  how 
to  get  results  .  .  •  thoFs  why  they 
concentrote  their  selling  efforts  in 
Akron's  greotest  selling  medium. 


There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the 
pulling  power  of 
locol  newspoper 
advertising. 


SEE  PAGE  56 


AKRON  RF.ACON  JOURNIL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY.  STORY,  BROOKS  &  f'NLEY 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  HAS  FOUR 
GOOD  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


BUT  one  San  Francisco  newspaper  leads  the  other 
three  dailies  in  city  circulation,  in  general  advertising, 
in  retail  advertising  and  in  total  display  linage. 
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SAN  FRANCISCANS 

For  five  consecutive  years  this  newspaper  has  led  the 
dailies  in  circulation  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 


.4  . 


RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

And  for  the  past  ten  years  this  same  newspaper  has 
topped  the  other  San  Francisco  dailies  in  retail  linage. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

This  same  newspaper  has  led  the  San  Francisco  dailies 
in  general  linage  for  the  past  nine  years. 

ALL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISERS 

It  is  the  newspaper  thot,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has 
led  all  the  San  Francisco  dailies  in  total  display  linage. 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  LEADING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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Hartford,  Conn.— Arthur  E. 

McEvoy,  veteran  city  editor  of 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  an  unique  registration 
plate  for  his  car.  It  spells  out 
‘NEWS,”  and  it’s  the  envy  of 
every  Nutmeg  newsman.  He 
never  experiences  any  difficulty 
driving  through  police  or  fire 
department  lines,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  accords  him  more 
r^ognition  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  “Press”  plate  brings  his 
contemporaries. 

Connecticut  has  thousands  of 
pairs  of  trick  license  plates. 

Running  a  close  second  to  Mr. 

McEvoy  in  the  unusual  marker 
department  is  Chick  Squire,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilton  Bulletin,  who 
carries  “COPY”  on  his  car. 

Mr.  Squire  reports  that 
“COPY,”  considered  a  term 
used  only  in  the  profession,  is 
generally  understood  by  the 
public. 

One  day,  while  visiting  anoth¬ 
er  new^aper  plant,  he  drew  up 
along  side  two  cars  which  had 
plates  reading  “LINO”  and 
“TYPE.” 

Another  plate  that  has  a  lot 
of  appeal  to  members  of  the 
press  is  “AP-30,”  displayed  by 
Alcott  T.  Peck,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Ansonia  Sentinel. 

Probably  the  most  widely- 
publicized  marker  is  “ITU,” 
owned  by  C.  D.  Batchelor  of 
Deep  River.  He  is  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  New  York  News 
and  one  of  his  pet  projects  is  a 
series  of  s^ety  drawings  en- 
titled,^^  “Inviting  The  Under-  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Bronis- 
taker.”  law  Gacek,  a  compositor  for  the 

Another  plate  with  consider-  New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  is 
able  significance  to  newspaper  active  in  the  city’s  Polish-Amer- 
men  is“PIX.”  held  by  Robert  B.  ican  affairs.  Knowing  that  he 
Horowitz,  official  photographer  worked  for  the  newspaper,  Pol- 
for  the  Norwalk  Fire  Depart-  ish-American  leaders  in  the 
ment  and  a  free  lance  lensman.  community  asked  him  to  write 


TOO  MANY  LEMONS 


Arthur  McEvoy  is  synonymous 
with  news. 


Newsmen  Survey 
Texas  Institutions 

Austin,  Tex.  —  An  objective 
project  undertaken  by  Texas 
Capitol  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  on  their  own,  and  quickly 
approved  by  editors,  sent  a 
dozen  news  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  a  week’s  personal 
tour  of  state  insane  hospitals 
and  other  state  eleemosynary  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  survey  preceded  an  of¬ 
ficial  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  State 
Health  Department  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  a  call  by  Gov.  Allan 
Shivers  for  a  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate 
money  to  provide  adequate 
buildings  and  to  improve  medi¬ 
cal  and  service  staffs  at  23  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  newsmen’s  survey  was 
started  as  a  project  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  Professional  Chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  of  which  RichaM 
Morehead,  Dallas  News,  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Hugh  Williamson,  editor 
of  Texas  Parade,  was  made  pro¬ 
ject  chairman.  But  the  under¬ 
taking  spread  beyond  SDX,  and 
wire  services  and  newspapers 
added  staff  members  to  the  tour. 


BEST 

CUSTOMERS 


lmparti«l  r«M«rch  thowt  that  da- 
partmant  storat  In  major  citlat  gat 
mora  than  ona-third  of  thair  unit 
salat  and  morn  than  half  of  thair 
total  dollars  from  tha  uppar  20% 
of  tha  markat. 

Tha  Sun  audianca  Is  comprisad  of 
thasa  haavy-buylng  customars.  Prl- 
vata  Opinions  Inc.  found  that  Sun 
famlllat  spand  47  parcant  mora 
than  avaraga  markat  famllias  at 
dapartmant  storas  for  apparal  and 
homo  furnishings. 


FEDERATION  FOR 
RAILWAY  PROGRESS 


Robert  R.  Yoanf ,  Cbairmsn 


PUILIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTil 
Dorothy  Draper  Charles  Edison 

William  F.  Halsey  Allan  P.  Kirby 

Qare  Boothe  Luce  William  C  MacMillen,  Jr. 

1430  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C  1 


Alberti.  Con 
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"Routine  Assignment"  Takes  Press  Photographer  Through 
Narrow  Cut  Between  7000-Ft.  Mountains  To  Get  Sweil  Shot! 


Here's 
Looking 
At  You  .  . . 

By 

Bob  Garland 

This  is  an 


59  mil. 
»cration 
“trans- 
ding  to 
«dings. 
various 
to  ead, 


_  „  im- 

*  portant  reminder 

to  all  press  photographers  to  be  sure 
to  select  and  enter  your  potential 
prize-winning  pictures  in  the  big 
$5000.00  Graflex  Photo  Contest  for 
1949. 

Free  oflicial  entry  forms  are  readily 
available  from  any  dealer.  Yon  have 
actually  three  different  contests  in 
which  to  enter  your  favorite  prints: 
the  Professional  Group,  the  Color 
Section,  the  Special  Press  Award! 
Here  are  the  list  of  prizes  you  can 
win: 

C  (Profes-  Action  Feature 

sionals)  Division  Division 

1st  $350.00  $350.00 

2nd  200.00  200.00 

3rd  100.00  100.00 

10  Honor  Awards 

(5  each  division)  . $25.00  each 

COLOR 

1st  $350.00  10  Honor  Awards 

2nd  200.00  —$25.00  each 

3nd  100.00 

Special  Press  Award  —  $300.00  —  En¬ 
tries  must  have  tear  sheet  as  proof 
of  publication. 

Any  picture  made  since  December  1, 
1948.  with  a  GRAPHIC,  Graflex, 
Crown  or  Century  camera  is  eligible. 
Remember,  contest  opened  October 
1,  1949  and  closes  December  1,  1949. 
Get  your  entries  in  now!  Last  year 
most  of  the  prizes  mentioned  above 
were  won  by  you  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers.  Let’s  repeat  the  perform¬ 
ance  this  year! 


Ken  Harris,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  was 
Chief  Photographer’s  Mate  in  the 
Coast  Guard  for  two  and  a  half 
years  .  .  .  assigned  for  a  time  with 
Yank  Magazine  out  of  Honolulu  .  .  . 
covered  the  Saipan  invasion  for  Yank 
.  .  .  later  huilt  and  operated  photo 
lab  for  processing  all  Paeific  Ocean 
Areas  fiihn  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

For  fourteen  years  Keti  has  heeti 
with  the  Post-Intelligencer,  and  has 
relied  on  Graflex  equipinent  for  all 
his  assignments.  The  photo  pictured 
above  was  taken  from  a  small  single¬ 
engine  plane  on  one  trip  through  the 
pass  in  precipitous  mountains. 
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ticular  picture  was  made  with  my 
4x5  Graphic  on  film  pack,  at  1/500 
second,  f/4.5  with  a  K2  filter.  Our 
altitude,  since  the  dam  rises  520  feet, 
was  about  700  feet  above  the  water, 
hut  minus  some  5500  feet  from  the 
tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains.” 

Seattle's  city  fathers — and  Ken’s 
paper — were  well  pleased  with  this 
outstanding  shot  of  their  great  dam 
on  the  Skagit  River, 


In  Ken’s  own  words  about  this 
“routine  assignment”  he  relates: 
’'Since  mountains  rise  almost  straight 
up  for  7000  feet  on  each  side  and  the 
air  being  extremely  rough  .  .  .  one 
pass  had  to  be  enough.  I  made  four 
shots  as  we  went  through.  This  par- 


GM 
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Pressmen’s  Manning 
Demands  Are  Scored 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  The  can  enter  them  in  a  straight- 
broad  general  outlook  on  the  forward  and  deliberate  manner 
labor  front  is  “considerably  without  all  the  confusing  issues 
better”  than  it  was  a  year  or  that  have  existed  during  the 
two  years  ago.  in  the  opinion  past  forty-eight  months, 
of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  “Your  Labor  Committee 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  trusts  each  publisher  in  the  as- 
Association.  sociation  will  be  alert  to  the 

However,  annual  reports  on  ever  present  demands  for  more 
labor  relations  in  SNPA  terri-  money  for  less  hours,  for  more 
tory  were  highlighted  by  cur-  manning  on  newer  and  easier 
rent  demands  of  the  pressmen’s  equipment,  and  all  the  other 
union  to  increase  the  manning  elements  that  go  to  make  news- 
schedules  “regardless  of  whether  paper  operation  more  costly  and 
or  not  more  men  are  needed.”  less  productive.  We  caution 

“The  pressmen’s  union,”  ac-  that  this  industry  paces  all  in-  , 
cording  to  C.  W.  Tabb.  manager  dustry  in  wages,  hours  and  f  ^ 
of  the  Dallas  SNPA  office,  “has  working  conditions  and  is  the 
been  generally  successful  in  in-  envy  of  labor  groups  in  many 
creasing  manning  where  new  other  industries, 
presses  have  been  installed.  “How  much  higher  newspa- 
even  though  the  new  presses  per  labor  costs  can  go  without  n 

have  many  improvements  and  actually  strangling  your  busi- 
labor-saving  devices  and  theo-  ness  is  for  you  to  answer — but  Last  M 
retically  ^ould  not  require  with  business  even,  costs  must  100-yea 
more  men  for  a  given  number  be  kept  even — with  business  agency 
of  pages  printed  and  possibly  falling,  costs  much  fall.”  week, 

could  be  operated  with  fewer  Strike  Record  a  luncl 

men  without  increasing  hazards 


Commissioner 


and  without  loss  of  efficiency.”  banner  stre^^  how"  newspa 


Atmosphere  'Clear' 
Describing  the  atmosphere  as 
“crystal  clear,”  the  chairman  of 


pers  have  maintained  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  walkouts. 
“Since  our  1948  convention,” 


TURNABOUT  . . .  AMONG  MEDIA  MEN 

Last  May,  120  advertising  executives  were  three-day  guests  of  the 
100-year-old  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.  The 
agency  men  were  entertained  on  their  all-expense  weekend.  This 
week,  to  show  their  appreciation,  media  men  of  New  York  gare 
a  luncheon  for  two  of  the  three  senior  members  of  the  Bidder  pub¬ 
lishing  family.  Here,  Victor  F.  Bidder,  left,  chairman  of  NorthweS 
Publications,  Inc.,  and  Joseph  E.  Bidder,  right,  vicepresident  of  thi 
St.  Paul  papers,  receive  the  "appreciation"  scroll  from  lack  Flano- 
gan,  president  of  the  New  York  Media  Men's  Association, 


the  Labor  Committee  (Richard  reported,  “typographical  of  all  strikes  started  during  the  cities  in  SNPA  territory.  The 

Llovd  Jones  Jr  business  man-  unions  have  staged  strikes  in  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  union  had  146  contracts  in  this 
aeer  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  following  cities,  starting  on  the  strikes  mentioned  above,  news-  territory  on  Sept.  1,  1947.  Thus 
World)  reoorted-  dates  shown:  Charleston  (W.  pat>er  composing  room  opera-  the  loss  of  typographical  union 


World)  reoorted'  uaies  snuwu:  paper  euiiipLuiii{$  rpuin  opera-  me  loss  oi  lypograpmcai  union 

“Ac  ’thinffs  <!tanrt  now  the  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  Oct.  15,  1948;  tions  continue  without  union  jurisdiction  in  14  cities  amounts 

burden  of  oroof  rests  with  the  Afiami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Dec.  23,  jurisdiction  in  the  following  to  nearly  lO^r  from  the  toUl  o( 

other  side  of  the  table  to  show  News,  Jan.  1,  1949;  cities  in  which  typographical  two  years  ago.” 

Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  and  unions  started  strikes  prior  to 

t^L  over  f  veir  ago  T^re  Times,  March  24.  1949;  Musfco-  October.  1948:  St.  Petersburg - 

just  aren’t  the  figures  to  ore  9ee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  &  (Fla.)  1945;  Beaumont  (Tex.) 

St  S  af  itoe  Timej-Damocrot.  /una  14.  1949.  1946;  B«kley  <W.  Va.l.  Colum^ 

during  the  three  years  immedi  ^  Shreveport  strike  was  set-  bus  (Ga.)  ^rpus  Chri^i  MAT  Wt  BOW, 

atelv  after  t)ie  war  tied  after  four  days,  with  the  (Tex.)  and  Huntington  (W. 

‘Today  if  you  have  been  in-  union  accepting  the  terms  of-  Va.).  1948.  oleose^ 

sistinV  on  a  sM  leS  c<in-  ^y  the  publishers  before  ’’ On  Sept.  1.  1948,  SNPA  La-  piCOSe. 

traet  enmnlvinff  witvi  the  Taft-  the  strike.  Composing  rooms  of  bor  Department  records  showed 

Hartley  Law— you  can  have  one  the  newspapers  in  Miami,  138  Southern  cities  in  which  from  a  sales  manager— 

If  you've  wanted  Teletypesetters  Charleston  and  Muskogee  are  typographical  unions  had  juris-  "We  are  running  thU 

now  you  can  have  them  and  in  continmng  to  operate  under  diction  over  composing  room  schedule  In  55  newspapers, 

the  new  Chicago  typographical  oPf"  shop  conditions  and  with-  op^ations  of  one  or  more  news  but  In  no  Instance  ha. 

contract  the  oroduction  from  °ut  union  jurisdiction.  papers.  On  Sept.  1,  1949,  this  » 

them  is  guaraiiteed  “Union  mailers  affiliated  with  number  had  been  reduced  to  132  ®uy  publication  gone 

“Finally  if  von  fac<»  a  walic-  went  on  strike  at  the  as  the  result  of  strikes,  surren-  you  have  In  render- 

out _ without  hard  and  thor  Miauii  Daily  News  in  sympathy  dered  charters,  one  suspension  tng  cooperation " 

ough  advance  nlannino  on  voiir  with  the  printers  On  Jan,  1,  of  publication  and  the  gaining 

part  vour  reLtar  lroduct?on  ^349;  Orlando  (Fla.)  ITU  mail-  of  jurisdiction  by  the  union  in  from  a  district  manager- 

^hedules  can  L  met  with  little  Oklaho-  one  town-Eastland  (Tex.)  “With  the  splendid  coop- 


MAY  WE  BOW, 
please? 

from  a  sales  manager— 
"We  are  running  thU 
schedule  In  55  newspapers, 
but  In  no  Instance  baa 
any  publication  gone  aa 
far  as  you  have  In  render¬ 
ing  cooperation." 


or  no  delay. 

Industry's  Debt 


“The  dust  has  definitely  erated  on  an  open-shop  basis, 
settled  and  the  atmosphere  is  “Union  pressmen  of  the  St. 
remarkably  clear.  But  the  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  have 
clarity  of  the  atmosphere  we  t>®en  on  strike  since  Aug.  17, 
enjoy  today  didn’t  just  happen.  19^9.  and  the  press  room  equip- 
It  was  no  accident.  It  was  the  ment  has  been  operated  without 


ma  City  ITU  mailers  struck  “Since  Sept.  1,  1947,  the  ITU 
May  14,  1949.  In  all  three  cases  has  lost  jurisdiction  over  com- 
the  mailing  rooms  are  being  op-  posing  room  operations  in  14 


result  of  some  shrewd  think¬ 
ing,  some  positive  action,  con- 


union  help  since  that  date. 
“Newspapers  have  continued 


siderable  courage  and  plenty  maintain  daily  publication 
of  guts.  It  became  clearer  as  without  interruption  in  the  cases 

Chicago  didn’t  miss  a  day.  Mi-  — — _ 

ami  an  edition,  or  Oklahoma 

City  a  truck.  newspaper  men  ami  women  ko  I 

“It  meant  something  when  &  publisher  cia»»i- 

they  whipped  right  through  because  the  little  ClassiOed 

with  substitute  processes.  To  wonders  for  them.  To  solve 

these  publishers  the  whole  in-  r'*'*''  problems  or  find  a  sooei 

dustry  owes  a  real  debt;  and  your  ad  now  ! 

the  research  and  invention  _ 

which  are  following  will  owe  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
their  hasty  and  robust  start  to  1475  i-andwaw 

them  as  well.  Broadway 

“’ITiis  doesn’t  mean  that  your  Now  York  18|  N,  Y. 

negotiations  this  year  will  be  Tol.:  IRyant  9-3052 

easy — but  it  does  mean  that  you  _ _ 


r  (AP1 1 

Cleans 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 

are  guided  by  one  precept: 

• 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY . . .  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
L  Byline  of  Dependability^ 


from  a  district  manager— 
“With  the  splendid  (X)op- 
eratlon  you  give  your  ad¬ 
vertisers.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  our  advertising  paying 
off  in  your  market " 

from  a  leading  adv.  agency— 
We  appreciate  the  cooper¬ 
ation  and  will  bring  it  to 
our  client's  attention." 

All  three  letters  arrived 
within  a  ten-day  period. 


^he-SalTsbury  Post 


WARD-GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Representatives 
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All  Business—  Is  Local 


.  The 
in  this 
Thus 
union 
nounts 
oUI  o{ 


(l\s  a  long  time  between  slia\  ing  cream  sales  in  the  land  of  the  Two-I)a\s' 
Growth.  In  one  such  group  of  states  annual  shaving  cream  expenditure 
fter  thousatul  fantilies  totals  only  $165— against  $325  per  thousand  families, 
or  just  about  double,  in  another  group  of  states  where  >ocial  and 
occupational  pressures  make  shaving  a  daily  affair. 

And  there  are  variations  within  variations,  too,  in  the  popidarity  of 
pre-shave  preparations— in  one  region,  brushless  shave  cream  leads  lather 
by  $179  to  $46  in  amuial  consumption  per  fam.,  while  in  another,  it’s 
lather  over  brushless  by  $120  to  $.59. 

It's  not  enough  to  pick  markets  on  the  basis  of  income  or  population  alone 
these  days— no  matter  what  you  make  or  sell.  People  just  don’t  behave 
like  -statistics- even  the  weather  influences  their  tastes  and  habits. 

And  knowing  the  reasons  for  variations  in  market  potential  can  be  an 
indispensable  asset  as  competition  increases  and  sales  grow  tougher. 

When  it  conies  to  advertising,  there’s  one  medium,  the  daily  newspaper,  which 
varies  with  the  variations— fits  each  market  as  if  it  were  built  for  it 
(which  in  fact,  it  is).  It  works  on  the  principle  that 
all  advertising — like 


^  *  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 

make  your  advertising  more  productive.  Call  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers.' 


Sponsored  by  Gannett  Newspapers  In  the  Interest  of  more  efFective  advertising. 
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Conolly  Explains  Why 
Oakite  Uses  Papers 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


Frank  A.  Conolly,  he  of  the 
tapping  finger,  the  pumpkin- 
waist  and  the  Irish  eye,  is  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  manager 
of  the  household  package  di¬ 
vision  of  Oakite  Products,  Inc. 

In  such  capacity,  he  has  praise 
the  length  of  his  title  for  news¬ 
papers  and  their  ability  to  sell 
his  favorite  product,  Oakite. 

“We  believe  in  the  printed 
word,”  the  49-year-old  extrovert 
said  the  other  day  in  his  airy, 
picture-lined,  memento-stock^ 
office  in  Manhattan. 

He  explained  that,  in  support 
of  this  belief,  company  advertis¬ 
ing  now  appears  in  305  newspa¬ 
pers  from  here  to  the  coast. 

The  Tapper 

As  he  talked  he  repeatedly 
reached  out  to  tap  the  inter¬ 
viewer’s  hand.  One  light  tap 
represented  mild  emphasis, 
three  heavy  ones  stood  for  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis.  In  the  parlance 
of  selling,  a  tap  of  any  weight 
means  let’s  be  confidential,  fel¬ 
low,  let’s  be  friendly — we’ve 
known  each  other  for  years. 

Mr.  Conolly  is  the  friendly 
type,  the  jolly  good  guy. 

Here,”  he  said,  "read  this 
page  in  the  Blue  Book  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising.  It  tells  part 
of  the  story.”  There  were  three 
taps. 

The  page  informed  readers 
that  “A  year-round  campaign  of 
advertisements  of  400,  240  and 
120  lines  was  employ^  in  1948 
in  291  weekday  newspapers  in 
191  cities  on  a  frequency  of  one, 
two  or  three  insertions  a  week. 

80%  of  the  total  appropria¬ 
tion  was  for  newspaper  space, 
11%  for  network  radio,  6%  for 
magazines  and  3%  for  spot  ra¬ 
dio. 

“Results:  Sales  increases  were 
recorded  every  single  month  of 
1948  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  1947,  giving  Oakite  the 
largest  volume  of  sales  in  the 
company’s  40-year  history  .  .  . 

‘"The  trend,  according  to 
Oakite,  was  continuing  in  early 
1949,  with  sales  for  the  first  two 
months  up  39%  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  of  1948  .  .  .” 

Pinpointing  the  Ads 

Tacked  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page  was  this  remark  by  Mr. 
Conolly : 

“As  we  have  said  many  times 
in  the  past  20  years  (the  length 
of  time  he's  been  there,  inci¬ 
dentally),  all  of  our  national 
business  is  local.  We  pinpoint 
our  advertising  into  each  indi¬ 
vidual  market. 

“Newspapers  are  the  ideal  me¬ 
dium  for  this  kind  of  selling.” 

The  manager,  with  one  tap 
(apparently  he’s  tapped  himselt 
out  on  this  and  feels  it  should  be 
obvious  by  now),  then  said  the 
company  is  a  heavy  user  of 
newspapers  because  1 )  what 
you  see  is  remembered  a  longer 
time  than  what  you  hear;  2)  in 
visual  advertising,  Oakite  has  a 
rtiance  to  exploit  its  trademark. 
Okey  Oakite,  the  sailor  boy;  and 


3)  because  of  the  product  iden¬ 
tity  value  of  a  newspaper  ad — 
the  package  is  repetitiously 
identified  in  the  woman’s  mind 
exactly  as  she  will  see  it  on  the 
grocer’s  shelves. 

“It  certainly  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Conolly  said,  “that 
newspapers  are  responsible  for 
a  very  good  percentage  of  the 
credit  for  the  continued  success¬ 
ful  year-after-year  sale  of  Oak- 
ite’s  packaged  product.” 

He  leaned  over  and  tapped 
thrice.  At  least  you’re  prepared 
for  what’s  to  come,  if  nothing 
else. 

“You  can  add  to  that,  Mr. 
Conolly  couched  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  newspapers  in 
military  terms.  He  said  he  uses 
his  newspapers  as  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  uses  his  shock  troops — to 
take  possession  and  to  capture 
local  strategic  positions  ( mar¬ 
ket).  Then  he  bring  in  his  sus¬ 
taining  troops  to  hold  the  posi¬ 
tions  gained  by  bigger  offenses 
through  the  enlarged  use  of 
newspapers  at  certain  times, 
such  as  spring  and  fall  cleaning 
time!” 

The  Answer  Is  No 

Mr.  Conolly,  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  and  a  current 
member  of  other  clubs,  has 
spoken  on  advertising  all  over 
the  country — “Everybody  knows 
Frank  Conolly.” 

His  favorite  topic  is  Are  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Merchandising  Their 
Advertising? 

He  thinks  they  aren’t. 

Why  not? 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “most 
of  them  either  don’t  know  how 
to  or  they  don’t  understand. 

“In  my  travels  (he’s  fresh 
back  from  South  America:  in  a 
year’s  time,  he’s  all  over  the  U. 
S.),  I’m  often  amazed  at  the 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  function  of 
merchandising  advertising. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  many 
advertisers  believe  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  them  to  place 
their  ads  in  the  paper  and  then 
sit  back  and  watch  the  sales 
roll  in. 

“This  philosophy  is  a  fallacy 
so  far  as  Oakite  is  concerned 
because  the  practical  necessity 
of  making  advertising  work  is 
ever  with  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  at  this  point — after  the 
insertion  of  the  ads,  I  mean — 
that  there  comes  a  challenge  to 
our  ingenuity. 

The  Follow-Up 

“Here,  our  salesmen  are  sales 
representatives  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  are  fortified  with  sell¬ 
ing  portfolios,  which  show  the 
complete  schedule  of  insertions, 
the  date  of  each  newspaper  ad 
and  the  type  of  copy  appeal  in 
each  consumer  ad. 

“We  have  tie-in  cuts  made  to 
help  willing  distributors  tie-in 
with  our  campaigns,  and  we  pre¬ 
pare  special  point-of-sale  pieces 
for  independent  stores,  chains 


Frank  Conolly  believes  in  mer¬ 
chandising  Oakite. 

and  super  markets.  Then  we  try 
to  use  direct-mail  properly  to 
notify  the  trade  of  the  campaign 
in  question.  We  merchandise  30 
days  in  advance. 

“These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
practical  things  Oakite  does — 
things  that  other  folks  some¬ 
times  simply  overlook.  It’s  not  so 
much  that  they  don’t  know 
about  them,  naturally.  It’s  only 
that  they  forget. 

“The  value  of  all  this  is  in 
keeping  at  it  constantly.  That 
way  you  can  make  your  adver¬ 
tising  work.” 

His  last  sentence  brought 
three  more  taps.  Mr.  Conolly’s 
hand  is  smooth  and  quite  white 
and  well-manicured.  This  de¬ 
partment  would  recognize  it 
anywhere. 

■ 

Two  New  BUP  Bureaus 

Montreal — Two  new  bureaus 
were  opened  last  week  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Windsor,  Ont.,  by  Brit¬ 
ish  United  Press. 


Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.  C.  Market  like 


The  Washington  Star 


Survey  Shows 
Little  Use  of 
Canned  Copy  ^ 

San  Francisco — Opposition  to 
canned  editorials  proved  ov»- 
whelming  in  a  statewide  poll 
taken  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
94%  of  the  replies  stated  clip 
sheet  campaign  publicity  was 
not  used. 

Other  answers  to  the  10-point 
questionnaire  sent  all  CNPA 
publishers  by  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager,  similarly  de¬ 
bunked  reports  of  widespread 
use  of  canned  material. 

Results  of  the  questionnaire 
were  released  by  Douglas  G.  ) 
Woolf,  editor  and  publisher. 
East  Pasadena  Herald,  and 
chairman  of  the  Association’s 
Committee  on  Improvement  in  i 
News  Presentation,  as  follows: 

1 —  We  do  not  run  canned  edi¬ 
torials  as  our  own — 84%. 

2 —  If  we  do  run  canned  edi¬ 
torials,  we  by-line  them  by  the 
author — 24%. 

3 —  We  do  not  run  clip  sheet 
canned  campaign  publicity— 
94%. 

4 —  We  do  run  clip  sheet 
canned  campaign  publicity  in 
line  with  our  own  ^itorial  pol¬ 
icy  on  any  given  campaign— 
16%. 

5—  We  believe  political  adver¬ 
tising  is  more  effective  than 
publicity — 94%. 

6 —  We  believe  political  pub¬ 

licity  is  more  effective  than  ad¬ 
vertising — 3%.  ) 

7 —  We  will  back  up  CNPA’s  I 
Committee  on  Improvement  in 
News  Presentation — 90%. 

8 —  We  believe  CNPA’s  News 
Committee  is  wasting  its  and 
our  time— 3%. 

9 —  You  may  use  our  name  in 

your  symposium — 81%.  ' 

10 —  Do  NOT  use  our  name  in 
your  symposium — 5%. 


Sto^  7 

Who  will  profit  most  from 
television':'  I'lie  set  manu¬ 
facturers':'  Tlie  broadcast¬ 
ing  systems ‘i*  Tlie  parts 
makers'.''  Read  our  new 
Televi-iion  Study,  jiacked 
with  facts  and  figures  and 
a  list  of  selected 
panies.  Ask  Dejit.  EP-21. 


I^AC'iii:  cSiCo.  I 

.%>«•  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  ^ 
l.niiitng  anti  Commodity  Exchanget 

3()  >\all  Street.  New  ^  ork  3  [ 

Trlenhimr:  Uluhv  4-36110 
Offivf,  in  Mfin  Vrinripal  CitUt 
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NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNT 
SHOWING  NEWSPAPERS  BILLED  DAILY 


THE  NEWS-STAR 


FOR  PERIOD 
ENDING 


ALL  BILLS  MUST  BE  PAID  NOT  LATER 
THAN  TUESDAY  OF  EACH  WEEK 


OLD  BALANCE  (LAST  WCEK)  -»  AMOUNT  DUE 


Iallowanci 


WEDNESDAY 


TOTAL  CHARI 


AGEN 

COMB 

NEWS 


PAY  AMOUNT 
OPPOSITE  • 


With  the  need  today  for  closer  financial  control,  more  and  more 
publishers  are  turning  to  the  means  industry  uses  to  obtain  facts 
that  are  current,  accurate,  and  complete— IBM  Accounting. 

Once  the  facts  of  your  business  are  recorded  in  punched  hole  form, 
IBM  cards  work  for  you,  in  any  way  you  desire.  All  your  account¬ 
ing  procedures— Advertising  Accounts  Receivable,  Circulation, 
Payroll,  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable— are  handled  auto¬ 
matically.  Any  additional  reports  needed  to  see  clearly  the  over-all 
picture  of  your  operations  are  prepared  from  the  same  IBM  cards. 

We  invite  you  to  write  IBM,  Department  A,  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  economy  and  simplification  IBM  Accounting  can  bring 
to  your  accounting  procedures. 


CONTROL 


FLEXIBUITY 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Anderson  Mail 
Has  Periumed 
'Book'  Edition 

Anderson,  S.  C. — The  largest 
newspaper  ever  published  in 
South  Carolina  was  issued  Nov. 
5  by  the  Daily  Mail.  It  con¬ 
tained  304  pages,  printed  on 
golden  book  paper,  with  2,500 
pictures. 

It  was  the  50th  Anniversary 
and  State-wide  Progress  edition 
of  the  Mail,  which,  with  Ander¬ 
son’s  morning  newspaper,  the 
Independent,  is  published  by 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  former  U.  S. 
Senator  and  owner  of  Stations 
WAIM  and  WCAC.  J.  B.  Hall  is 
editor  of  the  Mail,  and  James 
R.  Young  is  associate  editor. 

The  entire  edition  was  per¬ 
fumed  with  the  oil  of  yellow 
jasmine,  the  official  state  flow¬ 
er  of  South  Carolina.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  copies  going  to  business 
and  civic  leaders  in  the  state, 
thousands  of  copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  industrialists  in  the 
East  and  North.  Large  pur¬ 
chases  of  copies  by  railroads, 
banks,  insurance  firms  and  by 
the  South  Carolina  Research, 
Planning  and  Development 
Board,  added  to  the  widespread 
circulation  of  the  edition. 
Bound  volumes  were  provided 
for  libraries. 

Among  the  features  of  the 
edition  was  a  cover  done  by  the 
late  Robert  L.  Ripley,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young, 
on  Palmetto  State  oddities.  A 
Game  and  Fish  Calendar,  and 
a  directory  of  the  state’s  gar¬ 
dens  was  produced  by  Marjorie 
W.  Young,  captioned  “South 
Carolina  Almanac.” 

The  edition  sold  for  $1,  plus 
postage  and  2,000  copies  were 
put  in  cardboard  boxes,  attrac¬ 
tively  decorated,  for  the  gift 
departments  of  local  stores,  re¬ 
tailing  at  $1.50  each. 

The  edition  carried  approxi¬ 
mately  100  pages  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  Color  was  used  liberal¬ 
ly,  the  papers  having  recently 
m^ernized  their  pressroom 
with  new  Goss  unit  type 
presses. 


Tax  Ideas  Given 
To  Mr.  Truman 

Chic.ago — Letters  from  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  , 
tejling  President  Truman  how  [ 
to  avoid  higher  taxes  were  sent  | 
to  the  President  in  a  huge  al-  i 
bum.  ! 

The  album  was  presented  to 
Charles  G.  Ross,  press  secretary 
to  the  President,  by  Paul  R. 
Leach,  chief  of  the  Daily  News  | 
Washington  bureau.  The  Daily  j 
News  had  invited  readers  to  j 
send  their  advice  on  tax  reduc-  i 
tion  after  Mr.  Truman  told  re-  | 
porters  recently  that  if  there  ' 
were  any  way  to  balance  the 
budget  besides  raising  taxes  he  ■ 
wou.d  like  to  know  of  it.  I 

_ j 

Satisfied  Users 
Rate  Pictures 
In  Ad  Stories 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ’The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  has  come  up  with 
a  new  idea  in  promoting  its 
classified  ad  service. 

Candid  photos  of  satisfied  | 
users  of  classified  ads  are  pub¬ 
lished  daily  to  give  this  phase  i 
of  the  News’  business  a  human  1 
touch.  Under  each  photo  is  a  i 
brief  story  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  individual  with 
a  News’  classified  ad.  | 

Said  a  spokesman  for  the  ! 
News:  “For  many  years  our 

classified  users  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  grateful  they  are 
for  results  achieved.  We  de¬ 
cided  we  could  make  profitable  i 
use  of  this  unsolicited  informa-  i 
tion.  The  idea  is  going  over 
with  a  bang  and  we  may  ex¬ 
pand  the  feature  to  include  sev¬ 
eral  photos  a  day  instead  of  just 
one.” 

When  a  classified  user  reports 
unusual  results  from  an  ad,  the 
News  asks  him  or  her  if  she 
would  mind  having  a  photo 
taken  to  run  along  with  a  little 
story  of  this  success.  Most 
people  are  glad  to  cooperate 
and  a  News  photographer  is 
sent  to  the  home. 


Admen's  Relatives 
At  ‘Hall  of  Fame' 

Immediate  relatives  of  the  10 
men  to  be  honored  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Hall  of  Fame  dedica¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  Nov.  14,  have 
been  invited  to  attend  the  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  according  to  An¬ 
drew  J.  Haire,  Club  president. 

Those  who  have  accepted  in¬ 
clude  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Strong, 
widow  of  the  former  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
her  son,  Walter  A.  Strong,  Jr.  of 
Beloit.  WLs.;  John  Johns,  son  of 
William  H.  Johns,  advertising 
agency  pion^r;  Robert  F.  Jones, 
son  of  Lewis  B.  Jones,  former 
manager  of  Eastman  Kcdak  Co.; 
and  E.  T.  Meredith,  son  of  E.  T. 
Meredith,  founder  of  Meredith 
PublLshing  Co. 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  originally 
scheduled  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Fifty  Years  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  will  talk  on  “Heritage  and 
Destiny  in  Advertising”  instead. 


The  News  is  careful  to  steer 
clear  of  any  classified  ads  with 
a  commercial  tinge,  using  only 
ordinary  citizens  who  have 
something  to  sell.  Most  of  these 
people  seem  to  enjoy  the 
publicity. 
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Kquipping  your  line-cast  composing  machines  with 
Kellogg  Typc-O-Writer  Keyboards  will  increase  your 
composing  room  efficiency  and  output  —  without  in- 
creasing  your  payroll,  Type-O-Writer  helps  your  opera¬ 
tors  turn  out  more  work  —  easier  —  with  less  fatigue 
and  fewer  errors. 


That’s  not  all  —  where  experienced  operators  are 
nt)t  available,  Type-O- Writers  give  you  new  sources  of 
quickly-trained,  competent  help  —  young  men  and 
women  trained  in  typewriting.  In  two  weeks  they  can 
operate  Type-O-Writer-equipped  line-cast  machines 
passably  well;  in  two  months  they  are  experts. 


The  Kellogg  Tvpe-0-\\'riter  substitutes  the  efficient 


■if  key  arrangement  of  the 
nel  keyboard  of  Linotype 
making  line-cast  ettmposi- 
tion  as  easy  as  typing  it 
"insures"  you  against  em¬ 
ergencies  and  high  compos¬ 
ing  room  costs.  That  is  why 
more  and  more  newspapers, 
job  shops,  book  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  are  equip¬ 
ping  with  Type-O-Writers. 
(let  the  full  facts  today. 


typewriter  for  the  90  ihan- 
and  Intertype  machines.  By 


*  Fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents 


Inquiries  invited  from 
deolers  or  monufoc- 
turers  oqents  bond- 
linq  composinq  room 
equipment. 


Keuaec 


SWITCMIOARD  AND  SURRIT  COMPANY 


6650  SOUTH  CICERO  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO 


Pleote  tend  me  complete  intormotion  on  Kel- 
log  Type-O-Writor. 

Clofts  of  work  Ichock  which)  Q  NEWSPAPtR 
I  1  BOOK  PUBLISHER  □  MAGAZINE  PORUSHEI 
□  JOB  SHOP  □  TYPOGRAPHER 
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A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  12  YEARS 


finOtO  flU  iSOQPfltCi)  Itlftl  vKat  ain't  married  by  these  presents,  and  specially 
Li'l  Abner  Yokum: 

there  be  inside  our  town  limits  a  passel  of  gals  what  ain't  married  but 
craves  something  awful  to  be.  and 

these  gals’  pappies  and  mammies  have  been  shouldering  the  burden  of 
their  board  and  keep  for  more  years  than  is  tolerable,  and 

^i)erea€(  there  be  in  Dogpatch  plenty  of  young  men  what  could  marry  these  gals 
but  acts  ornery  and  won't,  and 

we  deems  matrimony's  |oys  and  being  sure  of  eating  regular  the  birth¬ 
right  of  our  fair  Dogpatch  womanhood. 

berebp  proclaimsi  anb  becrresi.  by  right  of  the  power  and  majesty 
vested  in  us  as  Mayor  of  Dogpatch, 

Saturday,  November  19,  1949 

SADIE  EAWEINS  DAT 

^bereon  a  foot  race  will  be  held,  the  unmarried  gals  to  chase  the  unmarried  men 
and  if  they  ketch  them,  the  men  by  liw  must  marry  the  gals  and  no  two  ways 
about  It,  and  this  decree  is 


aUti)Oritp  of  the  law  and  the  statute  laid  down  by  our  revered  first  Mayor 
of  Dogpatch,  Hckzebiah  Hawkins,  who  had  to  make  it  to  get  his  own  daughter 
Sadie  off  his  hands,  she  being  the  homeliest  gal  in  al!  these  hills  and  no  two 
ways  about  that  either. 

^iben  unber  our  banb  anb  Oral  in  the  town  of  Dogpatch,  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 


MAYOR  OF  DOGPATCH 


UNITED  FEATURES 


enjoyed  by  over 


C  A 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  W 


Competition  Is  Keen 
In  California  Sector 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco  —  Hoof-prints 
of  competitive  forces  abounded 
on  every  portion  of  the  latest 
Editor  &  Publisher  trail  traced 
in  the  Far  West.  They  were  as 
large  and  impressive  as  the 
tracks  of  costs  which  continue 
regularly  in  the  nightmares  of 
publishers. 

Telling  imprints  of  both  com¬ 
petition  and  costs  were  found  in 
communities  both  large  and 
small.  The  impressions  includ¬ 
ed  depression-era  practices  once 
hopefully  regarded  as  belonging 
to  a  past  era. 

Cutlery  Offered  Again 

The  old  knife  gift  to  sub¬ 
scribers  has  returned,  members 
of  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association  heard  dur¬ 
ing  sessions  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Reappearance  of  this  old 
favorite  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  was  at  San  Diego,  where 
one  paper  offered  a  set  of  five 
knives  for  each  new  subscriber; 
the  other  paper  promptly 
preferred  seven  pieces  of  cut¬ 
lery,  and  the  race  was  on.  Now 
hopeful  would-be  subscribers 
are  waiting  for  sets  of  dishes. 
It  was  indicated  by  the  evidence 
before  the  CCMA. 

Similar  competitive  knife- 
points  are  press^  against  every 
phase  of  the  business  economy 
today.  The  situation  is  the  same 
whether  the  locality  be  sprawl¬ 
ing  Los  Angeles,  geographically 
gigantic  San  Bernardino  Coun¬ 
ty,  San  Joaquin  Valley  hamlet 
or  Orange-laden  Redlands,  cot¬ 
ton-growing  Porterville  or  coas¬ 
tal  Ventura. 

Aggressive  quest  of  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  was  demonstrated  by 
the  record  outpouring  of  290 
registrants  at  Arrowhead  Hot 
Springs  for  the  Pacific  Council, 
AAAA.  Media  and  agency  rep¬ 
resentations  both  set  new  rec¬ 
ords.  In  the  down-to-business 
gatherings  the  agency  leaders 
made  clear  their  concern  lest 
sharply-competitive  practices  of 
the  past  return. 

High  counsellors  in  AAAA 
ranks  are  also  eager  to  have 
Improved  selling  tools.  The  only 
resolution  of  the  AAAA  na¬ 
tional  governors  was  a  request 
to  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  that  no  with¬ 
drawal  of  Broadcast  Measure¬ 
ment  Bureau  be  taken  until  re¬ 
lease  and  study  of  the  new 
BMIB  report.  The  4-A  also  in¬ 
dicated  eagerness  for  universal 
2%  discounts  for  cash  from 
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newspapers  equal  to  its  desire 
for  continuance  of  the  BMB 
meter  for  measuring  the  reach 
of  radio  stations. 

Jumbo  Editions 

Zoom-sized  newspapers  laden 
with  advertising  showed  that 
the  Los  Angeles  area  retailer 
already  has  amplified  his  adver¬ 
tising  percentage  to  meet  the 
competition  rampant  now  the 
nation  is  four  years  past  war. 
The  160-^ge  birthday  issue  of 
the  tabloid  Mirror  and  Sunday 
edition  of  238  and  228  pages 
published  respectively  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  were  samples 
of  merchant  confidence  placed 
in  these  papers  and  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News. 

Los  Angeles  presented  two 
newspaper  puzzles,  and  provid¬ 
ed  no  clear-cut  answer  to  either. 
Circulationwise,  the  question  of 
how  the  Mirror  has  encroached 
on  established  circulations  was 
clouded  by  the  7-cent  price  of 
these  other  papers  and  by  the 
growing  public  attention  to  its 
spending.  The  Mirror’s  total 
has  mounted  sharply  but  still 
falls  slightly  short  of  the  num¬ 
ber  lost  by  the  papes  from  their 
totals  of  a  year  ago,  before  7- 
cent  papers.  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  the  fullest  effect  of 
the  7-cent  price  has  been  felt 
and  that  all  circulations  should 
gain  from  present  levels. 

The  other  question  posed  was 
whether,  in  view  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
advertising  from  last  year’s 
figures,  the  entry  of  a  new 
newspaper  in  to  a  field  can  be 
said  to  boost  the  general  use  of 
newspaper  advertising.  This  in¬ 
quiry  was  befogged  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Los  Angeles  In¬ 
dependent,  which  previously 
had  absorbed  the  Los  Angeles 
Downtown  Shopping  News. 

The  best  conclusions  to  be 
reached  were  that  the  shopping 
news  would  not  return  as  a  unit 
covering  the  entire  metropol¬ 
itan  area.  It  continues  in  a 


few  districts  an  similar  throw¬ 
aways  may  enter  other  areas. 
The  Downtown  Shopping  News 
had  become,  for  those  stores  in¬ 
vesting  in  it,  a  deficit-financing 
proposition  instead  of  a  divi¬ 
dend-returning  asset  in  the 
period  just  before  its  sale  to 
the  Independent,  E  &  P  was  told. 
Belief  was  expressed  that  the 
merchants  were  happy  the  load 
of  a  costly  printing  expenditure 
was  off  their  necks. 

As  to  the  Mirror  itself,  Philip 
Chandler,  general  manager,  re¬ 
ported  it  had  grown  in  cir¬ 
culation,  in  advertising  and  also 
in  its  editorial  content  since 
its  birth  last  October.  He  made 
no  pretense  that  the  Mirror’s 
first  year  had  been  without 
trials  and  tribulations. 

No  Specific  Trend 

As  a  whole,  the  small  city 
dailies  about  Los  Angeles 
proper  have  not  reflected  any 
specific  trend,  in  the  opinion  of 
Alden  Waite,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Associated  Newspapers. 
SCAN  operates  a  group  of  12 
dailies  in  Los  Angeles  county. 
Circulation  shifts  have  been  in 
accord  with  the  geographical 
location  and  type  of  each  city. 
There  has  been  no  preponderant 
shift  in  contrast  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  situation. 

Los  Angeles  merchandising 
continues  its  expansion  over  its 
broad  county  lines.  Latest  evi¬ 
dence  is  the  new  Inglewood 
business  center,  with  acres  of 
parking  space  and  newly-built 
branch  stores  of  downtown  mer¬ 
cantile  estamllshments  seen  on 
a  visit  to  the  Inglewood  News, 
published  by  Edwin  W.  Dean. 

In  meeting  the  mounting  tide 
of  competition  newspaper  men 
are  alert  to  every  opportunity. 
Mechanical  improvements  are 
continuing.  The  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express  has  installed 
presses  received  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  Its  goal  is 
exact  deadline  matching  despite 
production  and  distribution 
troubles.  At  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  Carl  F.  White,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  proudly  displayed 
the  newly-installed  Fairchild 
Engraver.  Similar  new  one-man 
engraving  equipment  has  been 
placed  throughout  California  by 
Fairchild.  'The  first  was  in  far 
northern  Eureka  by  the  Eureka 
Newspapers. 

Also  at  Santa  Monica,  Charles 
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MacAlpine,  past  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 
Southern  Unit,  reports  the  » 
pansion  of  that  organization  i 
With  up  to  100  attending  month-  * 
ly  meetings,  a  statewide  pr®. 
gram  is  to  be  mapped  this  we4- 
end  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

News  Coverage  Intensified 

There  is  intensification  of 
every  phase  of  editorial  effon 
Newest  indication  of  this  was 
reported  both  by  Mr.  Waite,  an 
organizer  of  the  California  As¬ 
sociation  Press  News  Executives 
Conference,  and  by  Hubbard 
Keavy,  Associated  I^ess  at  Lot 
Angeles.  Regular  meetings  of 
the  Southern  California  group 
are  being  attended  by  40  to  M  4 
managing,  news  and  telegraph  * 
editors.  Every  phase  of  news 
coverage  is  studied.  Latest  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  San  Bernardino  Oct 
22,  with  a  group  going  fnn 
the  Los  Angeles  area  in  a  spe 
cial  bus. 

Yes,  the  competitive  condition 
is  general,  from  San  Bernardino 
to  Visalia,  from  Santa  ^rban 
to  Riverside,  even  as  it  is  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  fira 
Washington  to  Florida. 

In  the  California  sector  vis¬ 
ited,  the  publishers  are  meetini 
competition  with  improved 
products,  better  equipment,  new 
methods,  stiffened  fighting  lines, 
sharper  promotion,  keener  di¬ 
rection. 

’These  publi^ers  are  figurinf 
in  fractions  of  a  percent.  They 
overlook  no  possibility.  Take 
newsprint.  If  Canada  won’t  cut 
prices  now,  will  it  not  have  to 
meet  Europiean  devaluated  prices  ) 
later?  Austrian  newsprint  is 
now  being  offered  at  $80  a  ton.  j 

So  as  competitors,  publishen  : 
are  alert.  But  competition’s 
hooves  are  cutting  deep  because 
they  are  overlaid  on  the  hoof- 
marks  of  costs.  Their  big  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  maintain  compe 
tition  at  a  level  to  enable  carry¬ 
ing  the  social  legislative  costs 
bundled  in  the  labor  demands 


Dyson  Elected 

Decatur,  Ill. — Edwin  A.  Dy 
son,  co-publisher  of  the 
ville  (Ill.)  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  at  the  annual  wn 
vention  here  recently.  The 
Whiteside  Sentinel  at  MomsK  , 
won  the  Will  Loomis  trophy  u  ; 
the  outstanding  newspaper  a  . 
the  state. 
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what’s  the  connection? 


To  pive  you  pood  service,  your  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  company  must  have  pood  switch¬ 
boards,  cables,  telephones,  and  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  different  types  of  equipment.  Each 
must  be  designed,  then  manufactured,  so  that 
all  can  operate  together  perfectly  in  carrying 
your  voice  quickly  and  clearly  across  the  street 
or  across  the  nation. 

Do  you  know  Western  Electric’s  connection 
with  all  this?  For  sixty-seven  years,  we  have 


been  the  maniifacturinp  unit  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem.  This  has  assured  a  dejicmlable  source  of 
good  equipment — efficiently  and  economically 
produced  to  meet  the  needs  of  telephone  users. 

•  As  members  of  the  Bell  System.  Western  Electric 
people  who  make  equipment.  Beil  research  people 
who  design  it  and  Bell  'Eelephone  company  people 
who  operate  it  all  work  together  with  one  aim: 
(rood  telephone  service  for  you  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 
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Chicago  News  Feature 
\Foos  Fast  60*  Readers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


“The  Golden  Years”  is  not  a 
best-seller  in  the  book  world, 
but  it  is  rapidly  becoming  such 
among  thousands  of  older  Chica¬ 
goans  who  are  reading  the  daily 
column  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  It  is  a  column  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  people  of  retirement 
age. 

The  Daily  News  launched  its 
pioneering  column  about  the 
middle  of  October  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  such  as  to  war¬ 
rant  a  telephone  set  up  to  give 
information  not  appearing  in 
the  column,  with  a  secretary  as¬ 
signed  to  handle  the  correspon- 
pondence. 

Become  Important  Group 

Daily  News  delivery  trucks 
have  carried  the  magic  words, 
“The  Golden  Years,”  in  big  let¬ 
ters  and  during  the  past  month 
the  estimated  400,000  past-80 
Chicagoans  are  beginning  to 
realize  they  are  as  important  as 
the  comic  page  fans,  bridge 
players  and  cross-word  puzzle 
workers.  They  appreciate  be¬ 
ing  worthy  of  a  daily  column. 

The  newspaper.  In  turn,  is  re¬ 
cultivating  a  “new”  group  of 
readers  from  a  circulation  stand¬ 
point.  Most  of  them  never  heard 
of  anything  like  it  before  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

After  a  month’s  inaugural  run 
in  the  Daily  News,  the  column 
has  attracted  the  attention  of 
nearly  every  organization  in 
Chicago  dealing  with  older  peo¬ 
ple,  causing  such  groups  to  buzz 
with  new  activity.  Oldsters’  so¬ 
cial  clubs  are  adding  new  mem¬ 
bers;  business  men  (particularly 
those  in  insurance  and  invest¬ 
ments)  are  perking  up  their 
ears:  and  the  Chicago  Park  Dis¬ 
trict  is  formulating  plans  for  a 
“Golden  Years  Festival.” 

Has  Survey  Made 

Everett  Norlander,  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  was  the 
man  behind  the  “Golden  Years” 
idea.  After  telling  the  staff  that 
“we’ve  got  to  start  paying  more 
attention  to  these  people  who 
are  retiring,”  he  orders  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  to  determine  the  local 
situation  concerning  these  older 
people. 

Four  salient  facts  came  out  of 
the  survey :  ( 1 )  that  there  were 
more  than  400,000  persons  past 
60  in  Chicago  and  the  number 
was  increasing  yearly:  (2)  that 
a  lack  of  money  or  fear  of  in¬ 
security  was  their  primary  prob¬ 
lem;  (3)  that  most  of  these 
people  sooner  or  later  grew 
lonesome  and  needed  guidance 
on  recreation  and  companion¬ 
ship:  (4)  that  most  of  them 
eventually  began  feeling  useless 
and  needed  suggestions  on  some¬ 
thing  to  do. 

With  these  four  facts  as  a 
foundation,  Mr.  Norlander  start¬ 
ed  the  column.  His  underlying 
motive  was  to  show  these  peo¬ 


ple  that  their  problems  could  be 
solved,  that  something  could  be 
done  about  occupation,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  usefulness,  and  that  the 
later  years  of  life,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  an  “old  age  problem”  could 
be  ‘t  he  most  beautiful  period  of 
life.” 

Column  Catches  On 

The  title  “The  Golden  Years.” 
fell  in  naturally,  Mr.  Norlander 
told  E  &  P.  Some  of  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  column  have  been 
interesting  and  unexpected,  he 
pointed  out. 

He  found,  for  instance,  that 
persons  between  50  and  60  were 
among  its  most  avid  readers. 
They  were  beginning  to  think  of 
retirement.  Department  stores, 
which  had  long  been  successful 
with  “Junior  Miss”  and  “Ma¬ 
ternity”  departments,  were  now 
wondering  why  a  “Golden 
Years”  department  wouldn’t  be 
smart.  Annuity,  insurance  and 
investment  people  were  finding 
the  column  a  gold  mine  of  effec¬ 
tive  arguments. 

Mr.  Norlander  said  he  first 
considered  running  the  column 
once  a  week,  then  three  times  a 
week,  and  finally,  as  reactions 
began  to  come  into  the  office,  he 
made  it  daily.  His  intention  is 
to  keep  it  as  a  regular,  perma¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  Daily  News. 
The  column  is  written  by  staffers 
and  is  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  Tom  Collins.  Daily 
News  feature  editor. 

Big  Game  Hunt 

Carrier-salesmen  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
are  engaged  in  a  “Big  Game 
Hunt”  this  fall  that  is  convert¬ 
ing  prospects  into  readers,  C.  K. 
Jefferson,  carrier  sales  manager, 
reports. 

A  carrier  is  given  a  set  of  five 
Big  Game  Hunt  letters  sealed  in 
envelopes.  He  invites  the  first 
prospect  to  select  one  of  the  en¬ 
velopes.  open  it,  and  read  the 
letter.  Then  the  Big  Game  Hunt 
really  begins. 

The  carrier  finds  that  for  suc¬ 
cessful  tracking  down  his  first 
prospect  he  receives  a  “trophy” 
or  either  a  malted  milk,  candy 
bar,  cracker  jack,  or  package  of 
gum.  He  and  the  prospect  read 
further  to  learn  that  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  new  reader  of  the  daily  or 
Sunday  Register,  the  prospect 
will  get  the  first  two  weeks  free 
of  charge,  by  agreeing  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  least  five  more  weeks. 
The  “hunter”  gets  a  second  tro¬ 
phy  of  either  15,  20,  25,  30  or  40 
cents  in  cash,  depending  upon 
which  envelope  the  prospect 
drew. 

Th*m«  Carried  Out 

To  carry  out  the  hunting 
theme,  envelopes  bear  the  heads 
of  wild  animals,  such  as  Blue 
Boar,  Red  Lion,  Bronze  Bear, 
Black  Panther  and  Blonde  Ti¬ 
gress.  The  prospect’s  choice  of 


envelopes  determines  the  car¬ 
rier’s  “bag.” 

Purposes  behind  this  plan  are 
to  give  the  carrier-salesman  a 
new  and  interesting  approach  to 
the  prospect  so  he  will  feel  more 
like  soliciting  and  make  it  easier 
to  get  the  prospect’s  attention, 
Mr.  Jefferson  told  E  &  P.  Once 
the  envelope  is  opened  and  the 
letter  read,  it  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  prospect  to  turn 
down  the  carrier,  he  pointed 
out. 

“We  have  just  begun  using 
this  plan.”  he  said.  “It  is  pro¬ 
ducing  some  remarkable  results. 
For  example,  in  one  Iowa  city 
a  group  of  20  carrier-salesmen 
secured  86  orders  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  an¬ 
other  smaller  town,  11  carriers 
secured  38  orders  in  an  evening. 
In  another  town,  four  carriers 
worked  one  hour  and  secured  14 
orders.” 

R  &  T  issued  a  “Hunting  Big 
Game  Sales  Tips”  booklet  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  start  of 
the  Big  Game  Hunt,  so  carriers 
were  “big  game”  minded. 


Papers  Reject  Copy 
Replying  to  A  &  P 


For  Postal  Economy 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  told 
3.500  postmasters  in  Chicago  last 
week  that  increased  efficiency 
must  be  employed  in  the  Post- 
office  Department  to  wipe  out  a 
$500,000,000  deficit,  but  he  sin¬ 
gled  out  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  a  “glaring  exam¬ 
ple”  of  every  group  “to  put  its 
own  interests  first.” 

Addressing  the  45th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Postmasters,  the  Il¬ 
linois  senator  said; 

“Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  real  cost  of  their 
mail.  Yet  these  are  the  same 
groups  that  shout  the  loudest  for 
economy.  Reform  should  begin 
at  home. 

“Newspapers  and  magazines 
should  come  forward  as  sinners 
and  offer  to  pay  their  just  share. 
That  would  count  more  than  a 
line  of  editorials  stretching  from 
coast  to  coast  demanding  gov¬ 
ernment  economy.” 

Senator  Douglas  said  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines — particu¬ 
larly  national  weeklies — were 
carried  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
$247,000,000  dollars.  Yet  they 
paid  only  $40,000,000  dollars,  he 
asserted. 


San  Francisco — Three  District 
of  Columbia  newspapers  refusal 
to  run  advertising  prepared  br  i 
the  National  Federation  of  In.  ' 
dependent  Business,  Inc.,  in  re 
ply  to  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Co.  ads  on  the  anti-trust  ca« 
according  to  George  Burger  of 
the  Federation  office  at  Burlin¬ 
game. 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Washington  Star,  he  said,  de 
dined  to  run  the  copy  and  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  sug¬ 
gested  copy  changes,  saying  it 
did  not  use  ads  criticizing  other 
advertisers.  The  copy  was  placed 
in  the  Washington  News,  Mr  • 
Burger  said.  ’  ‘  ! 

The  Washington  advertising 
was  described  as  part  of  pilot 
copy  distributed  in  five  states. 
Copy  has  since  been  submitted 
to  Federation  members  in  other  I 
cities  with  the  suggestion  they  ' 
may  wish  to  place  the  advertis¬ 
ing  on  their  own.  The  full  usage 
of  the  copy  will  not  be  available 
for  a  time  as  some  city  groups 
have  not  yet  reached  a  decisioa 
Mr.  Burger  added. 

C.  Wilson  Harder  is  president 
of  the  Federation  which  he  set 
up  in  1943  as  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Small  Business,  Inc 
The  name  was  changed  when  the 
group  was  reorganized  as  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation. 

The  federation  has  no  feeling 
against  the  newspapers’  refusing 
to  carry  its  advertising,  Mr. 
Harder  told  E  &  P. 

The  federation  was  able  to 
place  its  message  in  newspapers 
in  all  markets. 

Mr.  Harder  said  the  copy  wu  ; 
carefully  prepared  and  libel  w« 
not  involved. 

“Free  presentation  of  both 
sides  is  the  important  princi¬ 
ple,”  he  declared.  “Newspapers  | 
rights  of  presentation.” 

The  f^eratlon  advertising,  j 
headed  “A&P  Advertisement 
False.  States  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Jus-  ' 
tice,”  has  resulted  in  a  flow  of 
letters  to  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Harder  said. 


Wednesday-Sunday 


Beg  Your  Pardon 

A  National  Newspaper  Week 
story  ( E&P,  Oct.  22,  page  24 )  re¬ 
ferred  to  Marietta  ( O. )  Daily 
News.  It  should  have  read 
“Marietta  Daily  Times." 


Delta,  Colo. — After  more  than 
10  years  of  being  a  weekly,  the 
Delta  County  Independent  has 
gone  to  twice-a-week — Wednes¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 


2-Week  Delivery  on 

MOTOR  ROUTE 


SELF-LIQUIDATING 

PREMIUMS 


SFORTS  FEATURES 


•  SCORE  BOOKS 
•  SPORTS  SCHEDULES 
•  "HOW  TO  PLAY"  STRATEGY 
BASEBALL,  BASKETBALL,  FOOTBALL, 
WORLD'S  SERIES.  SOFTBALL 
BOWLNG 
From  Sc  to  $5.00 


UBES 


Now  NBA  can 
Aluminum  motor 
tub«t  in  2  wMo.  W 
I  pricoi.  Alio,  on  eiiw' 
]  bags,  aproni,  tagL  ^ 
H  Uction  boob,  bindift 
display  racb.  ^ 
tion  adi.  Kiaa  wrne* 
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6  Kansas  Dailies  Michigan  4- A  Told  of  Admen^s  Responsibilities 

Ijnkedl  for  AP  Detroit,  Mich.— The  possibili-  with  the  paternalism  which  that  ment  maps,  magazine  audier 

ties  of  expanding  the  role  of  ad-  phrase  implies.”  group  studies,  etc. 

Rpnort  on  l  ono  vertising  beyond  its  principal  Mr.  Young  said  advertising  “What  we  need  to  know  is  1 

‘  wii  X  function  of  selling  merchandise  men  have  a  special  responsibil-  dollar's  worth  of  our  kind 

Condensing  the  State  Wire  were  explored  last  week  at  the  ity  to  furnish  expert  guidance  business  in  the  audience  of  ea 

filed  out  of  Kansas  City,  six  second  annual  fall  meeting  of  and  service  to  little  business  medium  we  consider,”  he  sail 

Kansas  AP  newspapers  are  now  ^^e  Michigan  Council  of  the  men  so  that  their  products  will  other  speakers  were  Alb 

operating  an  unusual  teletype-  American  Association  of  Adver-  have  a  fair  chance  in  a  competi-  w.  Sherer,  McCann-Ericksi 
setter  circuit.  Agencies  at  the  Statler  tive  ma^et  Inc.;  Sylvester  L.  Weaver,  ^ 

Operating  among  the  four  Hotel  here.  Three  hundred  Jo^hn  P.  Cunningham  of  New-  tional  Broadcasting  Co.;  John 

J  P.  Harris  Newspapers— Hut-  Michigan  agency  men  attended.  ell-Emmett  Co.,  addressing  the  Qrier,  Young  &  Rubicam,  In 
chinson  News-Herald,  S  a  Una  .  James  Webb  Young,  vicepres-  Council  on  P(^t- War  Copy  ex-  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  AAJ 
Journal,  Ottawa  Herald,  and  and  senior  consultant  of  J.  pressed  his  belief  that  prize  con-  president,  and  Clarence 

Chanute  Tribune— for  almost  a  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  said  one  tests  and  giveaway  radio  pro-  Coshorn,  chairman  of  the  as 
vpar  the  circuit  now  includes  of  the  additional  respionsibilities  grams  have  been  overdone  dur-  elation 
the  Ern^ria  GarX  and  thi  of  advertising  is  to  help  preserve  ing  the  post-war  period.  He 

lola  Register.  the  United  States  as  an  “incen-  said  copy  which  gives  the  reader  T  TTo 

HuteSn  is  the  filing  point  tive  society.”  ‘.‘more  information,"  generally  Canadian  Linage  Up 

for  the  circuit  'The  State  AP  “Advertising  men  believe  that  is  the  most  effective.  Toronto  —  National  advert 

wire  report  is  received  there  the  ultimate  source  of  all  wealth  Sherwood  Dodge,  vicepresi-  ing  in  Canadian  daily  news? 

and  edited  by  Glenn  Williams  's  in  the  energies  of  men,  and  dent  of  Foote,  Cone  and  Beld-  pers  increased  23.4%  in  Septei 
telegraph  editor  of  the  evening  that  these  energies  are  released  ing,  said  the  greatest  current  ber  compared  with  the  sai 
Hutchinson  paper  The  tele  t>y  incentives,”  he  said.  “Amer-  need  in  selection  of  advertising  month  last  year,  the  Canadi 
typesetter  wire,  operating  from  tea  has  achieved  its  greatness,  media  is  effective  research  which  Daily  Newspapers  Associati 

7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  delivers  the  economically,  as  an  incentive  so-  probes  deeper  than  circulation  has  reported.  Total  advertisi 
punch^  tape  into  the  offices  of  dety.  not  as  a  welfare  society,  figures,  broadcasting  measure-  gained  11.4%. 

the  other  newspapers  ready  for 
the  composing  machines.  Each 
office  has  a  monitoring  teletype 
machine  for  the  receiving  editor. 

Each  paper,  excepting  the  Sa¬ 
tina  one.  has  eliminated  the  AP 
state  wire  printer  from  its  of¬ 
fice  saving  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  wire  charges.  Each 
paper,  however,  retains  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  AP  and  pays  the 
regular  assessment  for  the  serv¬ 
ice. 

If  a  local  story  is  worthy  of 
putting  on  the  AP  wire,  the  local 
newspaper  telephones  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Citv  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  transmitting 
news  copy  in  punched  tape 
form,  the  circuit  is  used  from 
3  to  4  each  day  to  transmit  syn¬ 
dicated  or  local  columns  which 
they  all  can  use. 

A  similar  circuit  is  being 
planned  for  Southeast  Kansas 
involving  seven  newspapers.  Fil¬ 
ing  point  will  be  Pittsburgh.  If 
and  when  this  circuit  starts 
operating  the  Chanute  and  lola 
papers  will  transfer  to  the  new 
group. 

■ 

A-Bomb  Protection 
Plan  Worked  Out 

Chicago — Plans  for  protection 
of  personnel  in  Tribune  Tower 
in  the  event  of  an  A-bomb  at¬ 
tack  is  nearing  completion  under 
the  supervision  of  Production 
Manager  John  Park  and  Build¬ 
ing  Manager  Keith  Capron. 

A  population  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  workers  in 
ewh  department  at  every  hour 
will  be  the  basis  for  a  perman¬ 
ent  organization  to  handle  the 
problems  of  personnel,  commu¬ 
nications  and  equipment  in  the 
ease  of  a  bombing. 

B 

Newspaper  Drive 
Stops  Carnival  Gomes 

WnxiiNGTON,  N.  C.— An  edi- 
torial-news  campaign  by  the 
Wilmington  Star-News  resulted 
'u  tilosing  of  “games  of 
chance  ’  at  a  carnival  here  last 
week  and  won  commendation 
ni*rchants  and  ministers. 

«»  •  ®  ,?®wspapers  ran  a  series 
♦V  ***  illustrated  stories  on  how 
P«blic*™^'^°^  sharpies  gyp  the 
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The  photo  at  the  left  is  the  actual 
face  size  of  a  box  with  permanent  copies 
of  800  newspaper  pages.  It  saves  95%  on 
storage  space  —  releases  such  areas  for 
other  uses  —  yet  gives  your  staff  a  quick 
and  easy  reference  system.  The  cost  is  low 
—  little  more  than  the  present  bound-copy 
storage  method. 


UNIVERSITY 

MlCROnlMS 


Send  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


Gives  complete  pictorial 
story  of  microfilming  meth- 
o<ls  recommended  for  news¬ 
papers.  Outlines  plan  used 
by  large  and  small  news- 
pa|>ers  in  reducing  storage 
needs.  Have  your  Secretary 
write  for  a  copy. 


ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 
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AGB  CHECKING  PROOfSl 


The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  Inc. 


^  ACB's  pb  is  that  of  getting 
the  proper  tear  sheets  from 
the  nation's  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  the  proper  firms 
among  the  nation's  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

It  is  probably  as  compli¬ 
cated  a  detail  service  job  crs 
has  ever  been  attempted. 
It  is  performed  by  a  highly 
developed  service  organi¬ 
zation  that  is  streamlined 
to  a  point  of  consistent  ac¬ 
curacy  and  dependability. 


HOW  IT 
WORKS 


ACB  it  the  "Tear  Sheet  Agent"  for  More  Than  1500  Newt- 
paper  Publithert.  Under  our  service  agreement  with  each 
newspaper  subscriber  to  ACB  Checking  Proof  Service, 
it  is  a  standard  arrangement  to  have  the  publisher’s 
office  send  our  nearest  office  a  certain  specified  number 
of  complete  copies  each  day. 

Under  our  service  plan  of  operation  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  very  careful  “check-in”  system  of  newspaper 
shipments  from  publishers — so  that  any  shipment  that 
is  missing  (perhaps  lost  in  the  mail)  will  be  spotted 
promptly. 

Organized  for  Service  to  Newspaper  Advertisers.  Each  ACB 
ollice  (New  York,  Chicago,  Memphis  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  is  a  complete  self-operating  unit,  handling 
papers  within  its  territory.  The  service  of  the  several 
ACB  offices  is  so  coordinated  and  integrated  as  to  give 
every  agency  and  advertiser  a  complete,  fast,  accurate 
and  dependable  service  on  a  daily  basis. 

Own  Moil  Pick-up  and  Daily  Distribution.  In  New  York  and 
Chicago  we  operate  our  own  pick-up  trucks  to  and 
from  the  post  offices  to  help  speed  our  work.  These 
cities  represent  more  than  65%  of  our  advertising 
agency  distribution  and  personal  delivery  of  checking 
proofs  is  made  to  such  agencies  daily.  In  Memphis 
and  San  Francisco  delivery  is  made  by  mail  or  mes¬ 
senger.  Likewise  we  operate  on  a  daily  mailing  or 
delivery  plan  of  service  to  out-of-town  agencies  and 
advertisers,  where  fast  service  is  desired. 

An  ACB  "Cader"  Takes  Over  — The  First  CheckI  Each  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  subscribing  to  our  service  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  handling  of  an  experienced 
Reader  or  (as  we  term  it)  a  Coder.  As  a  first  step 
(after  the  Issue  Shipment  check-in)  the  Coder  will 
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review  any  special  requirements  that  may  apply  to  that 
paper’s  handling.  This  may  involve  the  checking  of 
some  semi-local  advertising  or  the  supplying  of  extra 
checking  proofs,  etc.,  on  certain  accounts.  Following 
this,  the  issue  is  then  carefully  read  and  coded  for  all 
“national”  advertising  or  specials. 

A  “code  number”  is  assigned  to  each  agency  or  adver¬ 
tiser  to  simplify  our  work  of  designation: 

ACB  Sav*t  Labor  for  Advortiser;  Sava*  Money  for  Publithor; 
Sovof  Confusion  for  Both.  Following  the  coding  of  each 
issue,  the  next  step  is  that  of  our  Pulling  Department 
whose  work  is  to  “pull”  the  individual  tear  pages  from 
the  complete  copies  that  have  previously  been  stripped 
(the  back  end  stripped  off  to  make  loose  sheets  of 
individual  copies).  Because  of  our  tear-sheet  plan  of 
service  as  compared  with  complete  copies  as  proof-of- 
insertion.  we  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  as  high  as  200 
to  300  individual  tear  sheets  where  necessary,  from  as 
few  as  15  complete  copies  where  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  spread  throughout  the  issue. 

And  Now  the  Re-Coding  Department  Does  a  Double  CheckI 

The  next  step  is  that  of  our  Re-Coding  Department. 
This  takes  the  shipment  of  “pulled”  tear  pages  and 
rc-codes  them  individually  according  to  the  code  num¬ 
bers  shown  on  the  Master  Coded  Copy.  Thus,  it  is 
inevitable  that  if  our  Coded  Copy  of  any  newspaper 
issue  shows  a  particular  code  number  alongside  a  par¬ 
ticular  national  advertisement,  it  indicates  definite 
delivery  in  view  of  our  triple  check  system. 

Diitribution  Dopartment  Doe*  o  Triple  Check.  All  tear  pages 
are  folded  in  quarters  (with  coded  number  showing 
on  face)  and  then  are  assorted  in  a  special  battery  of 
bins  (one  to  an  agency).  The  distributor  holds  aside 
any  miscoded  or  other  questionable  pages  for  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  means  that  every  package  of  tear  pages 
(mail  or  by  delivery)  has  had  this  triple  check  before 
release  from  our  office. 

Yes,  IndeedI  We  "Keep  Books"  on  Each  Tear  Sheet!  As  part 
of  each  unit  operation  we  maintain  a  complete  file  of 
each  daily  newspaper  handled  by  that  office.  Three 
copies  of  each  issue  are  kept  for  a  three  (3)  month 
period — the  current  month’s  and  two  previous  months’ 
issues.  One  of  these  is  our  Master  Coded  Copy  which 
shows  every  checking  proof  distributed;  the  date  of 
mailing  and  the  agency  or  advertiser  who  was  fur¬ 
nished  such  service. 

The  Triple  Check  With  A  PlusI  Thus  we  triple-check  our¬ 
selves  on  distribution  of  tear  sheets,  and  in  addition  to 
our  triple  check,  as  each  day’s  work  is  completed  and 
is  being  made  ready  for  mailing  or  delivery,  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  personnel  takes  over  for  a  final  check. 


checking  in^* 
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With  the  publication  of  its  74-page  “Newspaper 
Directory,’’  ACB  continues  in  its  never-ending  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  to  the  checking  departments  of 
advertisers  and  agencies.  Object  of  campaign:  To 
help  agencies  in  their  checking  problems  and  thus 
assure  publishers  of  complete  and  prompt  payment 
of  their  bills. 

In  the  many  years  of  ACB’s  existence,  we  have  stand¬ 
ardized  our  own  checking  copy  production  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  reprint  on  the  opposite  page.  We  are 
encouraging  checking  departments  of  advertisers 
and  agencies  to  do  it  our  “easy,  simple  way’’  ...  to 
contact  ACB  for  tearsheets  from  the  1,500  news¬ 
papers  which  ACB  services  .  .  .  and  to  go  direct  for 
tearsheets  to  the  small  number  of  newspapers  han¬ 
dling  their  own  distribution  of  checking  copies. 

It  requires  constant  education,  for  the  personnel  of 
checking  departments  (in  many  instances)  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  as  these  young  workers  “graduate” 
from  the  checking  department  to  other  work. 

It  is  to  further  this  educational  job  that  we  have 
broadened  and  amplified  our  new  “Daily  Newspaper 
Directory”  .  .  .  giving  explicit  details  on  how  to 
“check  in”  advertising  .  .  .  how  to  get  newspaper 
space  bills  through  for  payment  by  discount  date- 
how  to  get  answers  to  most  of  the  questions  that  in¬ 
variably  arise  in  checking  departments. 

We  sincerely  believe  this  enlarged  Directory  will  be  of 
real  help  to  checking  department  personnel,  the 
space  buyer,  research  departments,  and  possibly 
account  executives  in  advertising  ageneies,  and  will 
do  much  to  encourage  and  promote  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

While  our  distribution  is  confined  primarily  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies,  any  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  would  like  a  copy  may  have  one  free  upon 
request. 
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PRESS  GALLERY 

BEN  McKELWAY,  editor  ot  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is  not  one  to 
see  things  under  the  bed  so  when  he  thinks 
the  admission  of  government  employes  to 
the  Congressional  Press  Gallery  is  “a  sig¬ 
nificant  development"  it  is  worth  taking 
another  look. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  two  govern¬ 
ment  workers,  news  gatherers  for  the 
State  Department’s  Voice  of  America,  have 
been  given  temporary  membership  in  the 
Press  Gallery  which  up  to  now  has  been 
reserved  for  accredited  representatives  of 
the  private  press.  The  State  Department 
has  argued  that  it  must  obtain  its  own 
news  to  supply  the  Voice  of  America. 

Is  this  to  be  the  forerunner  of  other  of¬ 
ficial  news  gathers  from  other  govern¬ 
mental  departments  in  the  Press  Galleries 
to  disseminate  news  through  government 
agencies  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.? 

“For  if  it  can  be  argued  successfully 
that  the  government  must  gather  and  dis¬ 
tribute  its  own  news  to  foreign  lands  to 
offset  the  propaganda  of  Russia  abroad,  it 
seems  only  a  short  step  to  the  argument 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  and  other  departments 
of  government  likewise  must  gather  their 
own  news  and  distribute  it  to  the  people,” 
Mr.  McKelway  says. 

Significantly,  the  Smith-Mundt  Bill 
which  set  up  the  information  program  of 
the  State  Department,  and  which  this  pub¬ 
lication  supported,  provides  only  “for  the 
preparation  and  dissemination  abroad  of 
information  about  the  U.  S.”  There  is 
nothing  in  the  act  authorizing  the  State 
Department  to  organize  is  own  news  gath¬ 
ering  agency.  Even  if  there  were,  the  Act 
states:  “In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  (of  State)  to  utilize,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  the  services  and  facilities  of 
private  agencies,  including  existing  Amer¬ 
ican  private  publications,  through  contrac¬ 
tual  arrangements  or  otherwise.’’  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  news  coverage  of  the  House  and 
Senate  by  private  publications  and  press 
associations  is  fullsome  enough  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  comply  with  his  “duty” 
rather  than  step  outside  his  authority. 

Mr.  McKelway  believes  the  temporary 
memberships  of  the  two  State  Department 
employes  may  soon  be  made  permanent. 
We  hope  not. 

We  believe  every  press  organization  in 
Washington  and  in  the  country  should 
fight  this  development  because  of  its  far- 
flung  implications  and  promise  of  further 
governmental  news  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  activities  on  the  domestic  front. 

LORAIN  CASE 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Justice  brief  in  the 
Lorain  Journal  suit  contends  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  subject  to  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  as  “commerce.” 

The  amicus  curiae  brief  of  the  American 
Newspap>er  Publishers  Association  states 
that  if  the  government  prevails  “then  for 
the  first  time  in  history  the  press  of  this 
country  will  be  subject  to  an  order  of 
court  requiring  it  to  give  free  access  to  its 
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Vi  h;if  <!li:ill  we  then  say  to  these  thing>? 
If  God  he  for  us.  nho  ran  be  against  us? 
— Romans.  Vill;  31. 


columns  to  anyone  who  demands  the  same. 
If  that  access  be  granted  to  advertisers  it 
follows  ipso  facto  it  must  be  granted  to 
those  who  wLsh  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

There  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  case.  We 
believe  the  First  Amendment  is  guarantee 
against  any  government  regulation  of  the 
content  of  newspapers  under  the  veil  of 
the  “commerce  clause.” 

NLRB  DECISION 

IT  WAS  not  a  surprise  to  anyone  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  found 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
guilty  of  violating  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

What  was  surprising  was  that  the  NLRB 
held  that  “reproduction”  is  not  one  of  the 
feather-bedding  practices  barred  by  the 
act,  and  declared:  “It  is  not  our  function, 
of  course,  to  pass  up>on  the  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  desirability  of  the  practices.” 

Section  8  (b)  (6)  makes  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  or  its  agents 
to  “cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer 
to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  pay  or  de¬ 
liver  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
in  the  nature  of  an  exaction  for  services 
which  are  not  performed,”  etc. 

The  Board  rejected  the  argument  that 
requiring  payment  for  “reproduction”  is 
similar  to  forcing  someone  to  hire  two 
orchestras  although  only  one  will  play, 
the  other  merely  standing  by.  The  Board 
thinks  that  is  feather-bedding.  Would  it 
declare  it  not  feather-bedding  if  both  or¬ 
chestras  played  but  one  was  before  a 
“dead”  microphone? 

In  setting  “bogus,”  a  printer  is  for  all 
intent  and  purpose  “playing  before  a 
dead  microphone.”  The  work  he  does  has 
no  useful  purpose  and  is  destroyed  upon 
completion.  In  many  newspaper  shops 
that  involves  extra  man-hours,  sometimes 
overtime  pay  and  sometimes  extra  men. 
Printers  setting  “bogus”  are  not  perform¬ 
ing  a  “service”  for  any  employer  in  the 
accepted  definition  of  the  word. 

It  is  probable  the  ITU  and  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  both  appeal  this 
decision  to  the  courts.  If  the  law  remains 
in  effect  as  written  we  do  not  believe 
the  union  has  a  chance  of  altering  the 
ruling.  We  do  believe  the  courts  will 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  publishers’ 
case  in  the  matter  of  “reproduction.” 

As  it  now  stands,  the  NLRB  decision 
returns  collective  bargaining  to  the  local 
level  eliminating  the  international  officers 
as  the  final  authority  in  such  matters. 


ABC  BOARD'S  DECISION 

THE  untimely  death  of  George  M.  Slocum, 
publisher  of  Automotive  News  and  re¬ 
cently-elected  director  of  the  Audit  Bu 
reau  of  Circulations  by  the  business  paper 
division,  creates  a  problem  for  the  board 
of  directors  which  will  probably  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Mr.  Slocum  was  elected  at  Chicago  last 
month  as  an  advocate  of  paid  circulation- 
only  measurement.  He  was  chosen  by  a 
close  margin  over  P.  M.  Fahrendorf  of 
Chilton  Company,  who  was  up  for  re- 
election,  after  a  hot  proxy  battle.  The 
latter  has  been  a  supporter  of  ABC's 
current  pilot  tests  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  auditing  controlled  circulations. 

In  making  its  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Slocum  we  feel  the  ABC  board  of 
directors  is  duty-bound  to  select  a  man 
who  thinks  as  he  did  on  this  important 
problem  of  auditing  free  circulations. 

The  business  paper  division  of  ABC 
expressed  its  opposition  to  this  departure 
from  established  practice  by  electing  Mr 
Slocum  as  its  representative  on  the  board. 

In  a  unanimous  resolution,  the  news 
paper  division  stated  it  “views  with  great 
alarm  the  tentative  moves  made  by  the 
Bureau  looking  toward  analysis  of  un¬ 
paid  circulation.” 

We  believe  both  of  these  votes  amount 
to  a  mandate  to  the  board  from  the  mem 
bership  directly  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  audit  and  the  largest  segment  of 
ABC  membership.  These  two  important 
divisions  are  on  record  as  opposing  any 
audit  of  free  circulation  and  we  feel  the 
board  should  be  constrained  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  this  expression  of  opinion. 

W.  N.  Connolly,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad 
vertisers,  told  the  ABC  convention  there 
“is  ample  justification  for  the  use  of  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  publications  to  reach 
certain  markets  at  a  reasonable  cost” 
But  he  observed  that  the  basic  concept  of 
ABC  is  “that  an  accurate  description  and 
count  of  the  number  of  people  who  buy 
a  publication  constitutes  the  best  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  total  reader  interest  in  a  pub¬ 
lication.” 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post,  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  the  newspapermen  in  saying:  “I  am 
sure  that  if  ABC  ever  gets  into  measure¬ 
ment  of  unpaid  circulations  by  whatever 
name  or  under  whatever  guise,  that  it 
will  become  something  different  from  that 
great  and  worthwhile  organization  which 
we  have  supported  so  loyally.” 

The  request  for  auditing  unpaid  circu¬ 
lations  of  ABC  business  papers  “comes 
from  our  advertiser  and  agency  memben 
and  from  some  of  the  publications  them 
selves  because  of  keen  competition  with 
business  papers  that  are  entirely  frM  or 
so-called  ‘controlled,’  ”  ABC  President 
P.  L.  Thomson  stated. 

If  the  board  or  the  members  let  down 
the  bars  in  one  division,  what  is  to  pre 
vent  other  media  members  demanding 
similar  special  treatment?  The  ABC 
should  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  a  i 
divided  body — half  paid  and  half  he* 

A  majority  of  the  business  paper  and 
newspaper  divisions  have  said  so.  The  ^ 
board  of  directors  cannot  ignore  that. 
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Times,  has  been  named  by  the 
State  Department  as  a  special 
consultant  on  information  and 
cultural  affairs  in  Germany. 
He  will  serve  as  acting  deputy 
to  Ralph  Nicholson,  director  of 
the  office  of  public  affairs  for 
the  duration  of  a  90-day  leave 
of  absence  granted  by  the 
Times. 

Arthur  M.  Dogan,  formerly 
with  the  Emporia  ( Kan. )  Ga¬ 
zette,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En- 
quirer-Neu's  and  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Evening  News,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of-  Town  & 
Village,  West  Side  News  and 
Gramercy  News,  Manhattan 
neighborhood  weeklies. 

Richard  E.  Allen,  who  had 
been  head  of  the  journalism 
department  of  Richmond  Pro¬ 
fessional  Institute,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  has  been 
named  editor  of  New  England 
Hardware,  trade  magazine.  He 
was  once  a  Fitchburg  t  Mass. ) 
Sentinel  reporter. 

H.  Reginald  Hardy,  Southam 
News  Service  correspondent  in 
the  Canadian  parliamentary 
In  the  Editorial  Rooms  press  gallery,  was  honored  by 

fellow-newsmen  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  publication  of  his 
new  book,  '‘Mackenzie  King  of 
Canada." 

Mike  Lee,  sports  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y. )  Daily 
Press,  has  been  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  Harness 
Writers  Association. 

William  P.  Frank,  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
(Z:o.,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  Delaware  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Neil  Boggs,  city  hall  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Gazette, 
has  joined  International  News 
Service,  Atlanta,  Ga.  bureau. 

Penny  McCrary,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  Duke  University,  is  new 
on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C. )  Times. 

Jim  Sharp,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
Southwest  Citizen,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item. 

John  Leonard,  onetime  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  International  Trade  Mart, 
is  now  city  editor  of  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  Southwest  Cit¬ 
izen. 

William  L.  Ayers,  onetime 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
was  recently  named  an  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Photo-Engravers  Union. 

Edwin  B.  Wilson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle,  was  among  32  persons 
honored  Nov.  1  at  an  inspira¬ 
tional  dinner  sponsored  by 
Youth  United  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  when  “Youth  Oscar 
Awards’’  were  presented  to 
prominent  Brooklynites. 

Don  S.  Elias,  president,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  Co., 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Asheville  Industrial  Promo¬ 
tion  Council. 

H.arry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  James  J. 
Packman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  were 
awarded  citations  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  community  service’’  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  Sun¬ 
day  Morning  Breakfast  Club. 

Miss  Amelia  Knoedler,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Unadilla  (Ga.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Unadilla  Garden 
Club. 

Lloyd  Neff,  editor  of  the 
Overland  Park  Johnson  County 
(Kan.)  Herald,  has  recovered 
from  a  heart  attack. 


THE  KNOWLTON  PARKER  TROPHY  was  awarded  at  the  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  to  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News  display  staff.  Pictured  here,  left  to  right,  are: 
E.  A.  Bud  Martin,  local  advertising  manager:  W.  T.  Stanberry, 
advertising  manager:  and  H.  F.  Nesbit,  art  and  copy  director,  of 
the  winning  paper. 


classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Carol  Campbell,  daughter  of 
Donald  Campbell,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Paso  Robles  ( Calif. ) 
Press,  represents  the  family’s 
fourth  generation  to  enter  news¬ 
paper  work.  She  has  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News. 
Her  grandfather  and  great 
grandfather  were  publishers. 

H  A  R  l  A  N  d 
Henry,  classified 
a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s- 
ing  manager  of 
the  defunct 
Phoenix  (Ariz. ) 

Arizona  Times, 
has  been  named 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  succeeds 
Jack  Sizelove, 
who  resigned. 

Mr.  Henry  had 
been  with  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  and  Turlock  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal. 

Arden  X.  Pangborn,  business 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  has  been  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Port¬ 
land's  new  Cosmopolitan  club. 

Sylvester  J.  Brenner,  for  the 
past  eight  years  assistant  to  the 
auditor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  a  staffer  for  24  years,  has 
been  named  credit  manager  to 
succeed  the  late  Max  Samuel. 

Arthur  E.  Lathrop,  Jr.,  is  new 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Providence  ( R.  I. )  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 

G.  G.  Yates,  managing  editor 
of  the  Kirkland  Lake  (Ont.) 
Northern  News  since  last  July, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  paper.  The  veteran  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaperman  was  chief 
public  relations  officer  and  as- 
man-  sistant  director  of  Canadian 
«« (N.C.)  News  Army  public  relations  at  Otta- 
ond  Observer,  has  been  elected  wa  in  World  War  II. 

SoS“b?  the~G^rnnr  X  ^OLL.  former  man- 

K  the  orobllm,  Jackson  (Mich.) 

and  men^llv  Citizen  Patriot,  is  serving  on  a 

handicanoed  In  ^  committee  which  will  make 

M*rv  ^  Carolina,  recommendations  for  renaming 

ack  t.  Christian  is  new  of  the  city’s  public  schools. 
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Robert  Duffy,  Kemsley  Schol¬ 
arship  award  winner,  has  re¬ 
turn^  to  Canada  after  spend¬ 
ing  15  months  in  Europe.  He 
was  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Montreal  (Que. )  Standard. 
During  his  stay  overseas  he 
married  Helen  Stahel,  Euro¬ 
pean  journalist,  who  will  be 
Montreal  correspondent  for  a 
Swiss  newspaper. 

Delbert  Willis,  Nieman  fel¬ 
low,  has  been  named  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press.  He  was  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Press  before  the 
war. 

Bill  Nixon,  sports  editor  of 
the  defunct  Phoenix  Arizona 
Times,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Raymond  F.  Waters  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hobbs  (N.  M. )  Daily  News- 
Sun,  where  he  was  employed 
before  the  war. 

Cecil  Landis,  photographer 
and  engraver  for  the  Tucumcari 
(N.  M. )  Daily  News,  has  moved 
to  the  Farmington  (N.  M. )  Daily 
Times  as  photographer  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporter.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  New  Mexico  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Shepard  Stone,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  New  York 
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MODERN  PARABLES 

By  Fulton  Oursler 
Once-a-week  stories  from  life 


Greatest  Story  Ever  Told 

The  record-breaking  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  by  Fulton  Oursler, 
now  ready  for  release  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas. 

Both  features  still  available 
in  .some  territories.  Phone 
or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 
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managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  be¬ 
come  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment. 

Allen  Schoenfield  and  Karl 

F.  Zeisler,  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  staffs  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  Monroe  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  respectively,  have 
been  appointed  to  a  Michigan 
youth  study  commission  by  C^v. 

G.  Mennen  Williams. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Pulver  has  re¬ 
tired  after  serving  for  28  years 
as  society  editor  of  the  Owosso 
(Mich.)  Argus-Press.  Her  suc¬ 
cessor  is  Mary  Alice  Cheeney, 
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1949  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Phil  Drotning,  state  capitol 
reporter  for  the  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  and  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  news  staff,  has  resigned  to 
enter  state  service  as  research 
assistant  in  the  division  of  the 
department  of  research.  San¬ 
ford  Goltz,  State  Journal  legis¬ 
lative  reporter,  will  succeed 
him  as  regular  capitol  reporter. 

Keith  Helms,  former  naval 
aviation  student  and  United 
Press  staffer  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  joined  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  staff. 

Maxine  Buck  has  left  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

Lester  Buck,  who  had  been 
on  the  Wichita  Eagle  copy  desk, 
has  left  to  take  a  position  with 
the  Fruhauf  Southwest  Garment 
Co.,  Wichita. 

Warren  Reichert,  of  Rawlins, 
Wyo.,  is  new  on  the  Wichita 
Eagle  copy  rim. 

Ann  Mary  Murphy  is  new  on 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  re¬ 
porting  staff. 

Doris  Mathes  has  become  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Harper 
(Kan.)  Advocate. 

Bill  Blair  has  been  added  to 
the  Oswego  (Kan.)  Independent 
reporting  staff. 

Ray  Scales,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  is  new  city  editor  of  the 
Garden  City  (Kan.)  Telegram, 
replacing  Cas  Brochman,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  exchange  student  who 
has  returned  to  newspaper  work 
in  Oslo. 

John  Kay  Adams,  who  had 
been  a  reporter  -  photographer 
for  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald,  is  now  with  the  Dallas, 
Tex.  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

John  Mackay  is  new  in  the 
Harve  (Mont.)  Independent  ed¬ 
itorial  department. 

Thor  M.  Smith,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  for  his  paper  on 
“Indonesian  Hotbox”  based  on 
a  28,000-mile  trip  to  inspect  the 
troubled  spot  of  the  Far  East. 
Mrs.  Smith  accompanied  him. 

Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  columnist,  is  author 
of  another  book  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  titled  “Baghdad-By-The- 
Bay.”  Howard  Brodie,  Chron¬ 
icle  staff  artist,  provided  the 
art  work  for  the  book,  issued 
through  Doubleday  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jackson  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  home  economist  of  the 
Modesto  ( Calif. )  Bee  and  its 
radio  affiliate,  KBEE.  She  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  with  KWG, 
McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 
station  at  Stockton,  Calif. 

George  Beresford,  reporter, 
and  James  Minor,  circulation 
agent,  have  been  assigned  to 
the  newly-opened  Sonora,  Calif., 
office  of  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee.  Mr.  Beresford  formerly 
was  with  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record,  and  Mr.  Minor  was  a 
district  man  for  the  Salinas 
Californian. 

George  Rhodes,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin; 
Marvin  Miles,  aviation  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Glen  T. 
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Noyes,  aviation  editor.  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  and  Richard 
Leonard,  managing  editor.  Cul¬ 
ver  City  Evening  Star  News  re¬ 
ceived  awards  at  the  Oakland, 
Calif.,  meeting  of  the  California 
Wing  of  the  Air  Force  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Pete  White,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror,  and  Mrs.  White  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Peter  Stephen. 

Charles  Page,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Cal'f. )  Valley  Times,  has  been 
moved  to  Van  Nuys  bureau  of 
paper  7.^eo  Batt  replaces  him 
on  the  city  desk. 

Helen  Hawk,  of  the  Valley 
Times  classified  department,  has 
been  added  to  the  Van  Nuys  bu¬ 
reau  as  a  reporter. 

Ivan  Innerst,  San  Fernando 
Valley  beat  man  for  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News,  has 
been  transferred  into  the  office 
to  do  rewrite.  Steve  Talley, 
former  copy  boy,  succeeded  Mr. 
Innerst. 

George  Eres,  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News-Pilot  reporter,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Russel  L.  Dietrich,  formerly 
with  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Newport-Balboa 
(Calif.)  News-Times.  He  once 
published  the  Beachcomber 
Magazine  in  Newport  Beach,  and 
more  recently  was  with  a  Wis¬ 
consin  advertising  agency. 

John  D’Alfonso,  who  won  na¬ 
tional  attention  last  year  when 
he  was  dressed  as  a  “Russian 
colonel"  and  “captured”  as  a 
suspected  spy  at  Marine  Corps 
maneuvers,  has  resigned  as  Civic 
Center  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  to  enter 
the  insurance  business.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Jack  Olsen,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

Paul  James,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
( Calif. )  Independent,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  Journal  staff. 


Elaine  St.  Johns 
And  Ken  Dare  Wed 

Los  Anceles — The  marriage  of 
Miss  Elaine  St.  Johns,  daughter 
of  Author  Adela  Rogers  St. 
Johns,  and  Ken  Dare,  Los  An¬ 
geles  news  photographer,  took 
place  Nov.  5  at  the  Cheviot  Hills 
home  of  the  mother.  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dora  Rogers,  aunt  of  the  bride, 
was  matron  of  honor,  and  Doug¬ 
las  Dare,  Los  Angeles  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  brother  of  the 
bridegroom,  was  the  best  man. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
on  the  news  and  photographic 
staff,  respectively,  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Mirror. 

(Through  inadvertance,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  two  weeks  ago 
used  the  name  of  Ken  Dare  in 
connection  with  another  wed¬ 
ding,  that  of  Ned  Moss,  film  stu¬ 
dio  publicist  and  former  Mirror 
rewrite  man,  and  Miss  Kendis 
Rochlen,  Mirror  reporter.  Editor 
&  Publisher  regrets  the  error 
and  hereby  rectifies  it.) 

Martha  Ann  Walker,  society 
editor  of  the  Americas  (Ga.) 
Times-Recorder,  and  Wallace 
Bacon  Sheffield,  recently. 

John  H.  Pinkerman,  copy 
desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet. 
and  Miss  (Gladys  B.  Benedict. 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  for 


SEE  PAGE  5( 
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Norris  Paper 
And  Station 
Stay  in  Family 


Fellows  each  Christmas  take 
on  the  job  of  distributing  toys 
to  thousands  of  homes  and  30 
institutions  in  the  area. 

Toys  are  purchased  from  the 
Toy  Fund  and  old  toys  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  Buffalo  families 
and  made  like  new  in  the 
Courier-Express  toy  shop. 

Last  year  the  Good  Fellows 
distributed  250  truck  loads  of 
toys  to  the  needy.  A  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Toy  Fund  money 
comes  from  the  Golden  Gloves 
promotion  which  is  conducted 
in  Buffalo  by  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

As  Buffalo  men  sign  up  for 
the  Good  Fellows  between  now 
and  Christmas,  their  names  are 
listed  in  the  paper  each  Sunday. 


Good  Fellows 
Give  Buffalo 
Good  Promotion 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  big  shot 
and  the  little  guy  meet  on  equal 
terms  in  the  Good  Fellows  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  and  therein 
lies  one  reason  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  of  this  humani¬ 
tarian  group. 

Organized  in  1942  by  James 
C.  Kennedy,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Courier-Express, 
the  Good  Fellows  have  been 
expanding  each  year  and  the 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  num- 

-  .  .  erous  other  newspapers  across 

A  son  of  the  late  publisher,  manager,  continuing  until  his  the  country  as  an  excellent 
John  W.  Norris,  succeeds  his  appointment  as  general  manager  public  relations  medium, 
father  as  president  of  the  Times-  of  the  newspaper  in  December,  The  Courier-Express  on  Nov. 
Republican  Printing  Co.,  with  a  1948.  1  launched  its  1950  Good  Fel- 

son-in-law,  E.  C.  Booth,  as  vice-  Mr.  Norris  said  he  plans  no  lows  membership  campaign 
president.  immediate  changes  in  key  per-  which  will  continue  through 

Paul  Norris  remains  as  secre-  sonnel.  Meredith  Williams  re-  Dec.  31.  Last  year  2,600  Buffalo 
tary-treasurer*,  a  post  he  has  mains  as  managing  editor,  W.  H.  men  signed  up  as  Good  Fel- 
held  since  last  December  when  Wiseman  as  associate  editor  in  lows,  each  contributing  $5  for 
he  was  appointed  general  man-  charge  of  the  editorial  page;  his  membership.  The  nominal 
ager  of  the  newspaper  and  radio  Karl  Melcher  as  sales  manager’,  fee  brings  together  men  from 
business.  heading  the  newspaper  and  ra-  all  walks  of  life  eager  to  help 

The  new  publisher  has  been  dio  advertising  staffs  and  the  their  fellow-men. 
with  the  newspaper  and  radio  paper’s  housing  project,  and  Wil-  Proceeds  of  the  Good  Fellows 
for  22  years.  He  joined  the  news  liam  P.  White  as  radio  station  membership  drive  go  to  the 
staff  in  1927,  upon  his  graduation  manager.  Courier-Express  Christmas  Toy 

from  Grinnell  College,  as  sports  ■  Fund.  This  year  a  new  activity 

editor;  served  as  state  editor  for  .  ,  .  ,  is  being  add^.  The  Good  Fel- 

a  time  and  became  city  editor  InClUStiry  IiGVlGWSCl  lows  will  visit  veterans’  hos- 

in  1936,  serving  in  that  capacity  Utica,  N,  Y. — The  Sunday  Ob-  pitals  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  more  than  10  years.  When  server-Dispatch  has  launched  a  with  holiday  packages  contain- 
the  newspaper  company  pur-  new  series  of  weekly .  columns  mg  cigars,  cigarets,  c^dy,  play- 
chased  the  radio  station  in  1947,  by  Calvert  Asher  devot^  to  the  mg  cards  and  other  gifts, 
he  was  transferred  to  that  staff  industrial  and  commercial  life  In  addition  to  paying  their 
as  news  director  and  promotion  of  Utica  and  its  trading  area.  $5  membership  fee,  the  ^od 


StGpping  AhGad 

North  Baton  Rouge,  La. — A 
newspaper  bom  in  a  garoge 
on  a  $20  moil-order  press  just 
nine  years  ago.  will  become 
a  full-fledged  afternoon  doily 
Nov.  14.  Publisher  Rolfe  Me- 
Collister,  one  of  the  twin 
brothers  who  started  the 
paper  in  high  school  for 
spending  money,  announced 
the  latest  step  "isn't  the  final 
step  in  our  plons,  but  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  fulfillment  of  our 
most  pressing  ambition." 


^W^HITE  COLLAM.  ZOO  By  Clare  Barnes,  Jr, 


‘‘One  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.”  Old  Chinese  Proverb. 

A  daily  laugh  for  your  readers. 

From  the  best  seller  hook  of  animal  photographs  and  the  liuinan  likenesses, 

Partial  list  of  papers: 

Boston  Globe 

lUMs  Baltimore  Sun 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Cleveland  News 

Hw  Canton  Repository  * 

^  ^  'V  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

r  '  Denver  Post 

^ \  'v^'  Durham  Herald 

I  Erie  Times 

1  V  jj  \  Houston  Post 

'  Indianapolis  News 

k  Af  Los  Angeles  News 

Louisville  Times 
New  York  Mirror 

New  Orleans  JJIgj 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal 

S^t  Lake  City  News  V 

San  Diego  Tribune  Sun  ^ 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Toledo  Blade 

Washington  Star 

Youngstown  Vindicator 


'Do  Yoa  Really  Uke  It?  It  Was  Marked  Way  Down.”  The  Oflier  Wolf 

79  Pictures  available  in  glossy  8  x  10  prints  or  twoH^olumn  mat  form. 

rke  BeU  Syndicate,  Inc.  m..  229  W.  43rd  St.,  New  Yoi 
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SYNDICATES 


Lamb  Hits  Humor  Stride 
Wearing  Prison  Garb 

By  Jane  McMoster 


Back  in  1944,  Boy’s  Life  Mag-  painting,  became  iastructor  of 
azine  wrote  one  of  its  contribut-  the  prison  art  class.  Needing  ma- 
ing  cartoonists  for  his  life  story,  terials  for  the  class,  he  thought 
and  received  this  data;  ‘‘At  magazine  cartooning  might  be 
present  I’ve  settled  down  in  In-  the  source  of  funds, 
diana  where  I’m  teaching  an  art  Cartoons  streamed  out  from  a 
class — but  only  until  the  wan-  Michigan  City,  Ind.  box  number 
derlust  hits  me  again.”  — and  most  streamed  back  again. 

It  sounded  all  right — on  the  But  Boy’s  Life  bought  some, 
surface.  But  there  was  a  double  (They  continued  to  buy  even  af- 
meaning,  as  indicated  by  an  at-  ter  he  frankly  admitted  his 
tached  note.  Clyde  Lamb,  the  status). 

cartoonist,  had  been  settled  His  first  big  success  came  in 
down  by  the  State  of  Indiana —  1946.  He  sketched  a  ‘‘Lost  and 
in  prison.  The  reference  to  wan-  Found”  stand.  In  front  was  a 
derlust  was  significant  too.  For  locomotive  engineer  with  an  oil 
an  irrepressible  urge  to  travel  can  and  a  bewildered  look.  The 
had  struck  him  in  the  midst  of  lost  and  found  clerk  was  saying, 
serving  other  sentences  —  and  “Can  you  accurately  describe 
he’d  broken  jail.  it?”  The  cartoon  went  to  the 

No  Boy  Scout  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 

Lambs  life  was,  in  fact,  an  Lamb  made  $4,000  in  cartoon 
outlandish  cry  froni  that  of  the  sales  that  year.  The  next  year, 
readers  of  Boy’s  Life — the  Boy  income  was  closer  to  $10,000. 
Scouts  of  America.  In  1948.  Lamb's  job  of  pulling 

At  nine  years,  the  Cub  Scout-  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps 
ing  age,  Clyde  Lainb  was  sent  brought  results.  Granted  a  new 
to  reform  school  for  stealing  trial  due  to  a  technical  error  in 
candy.  At  13,  when  he  might  original  Indiana  trial,  he 

have  been  a  Tenderfoot  at  least,  pleaded  guilty  but  the  judge 
he  was  let  out  of  reform  school,  susoended  a  10-year  sentence 
got  in  a  fight,  was  returned  to  paroled  him.  Tennessee, 

his  old  alma  mater  the  next  day.  ^vhich  also  had  prison  time  still 
He  stayed  except  for  several  ^ue,  decided  to  follow  suit, 
runaways,  until  he  was  18.  Lamb  lives  in  Klamath  Falls, 

He  ‘graduated  a  tall,  tough  ore.,  continues  to  tap  the  slick 
youngster  with  bitter  memories  magazine  markets,  and  now  will 
in  the  bleak  year  of  1931.  ^mes  branch  out  into  a  new  field.  He’s 
were  hard  even  for  skilled  drawing  a  daily  comic  strip, 
workinen  with  g^d  hack-  “Herman”  ( gag-a-day,  panto- 
grounds.  Taking  a  look  at  his  mime)  for  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
own  skilk  and  qualifications,  ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  for 
X^amb  decided  to  enter  the  ring,  ji'^lcase  beginning  ^lov  14 

But  he  soon  learned  that  slug-  ipj^g  syndicate  says  Lamb  has 
ging  and  prize  fighting  were  dif-  learned  his  lesson  about  the  stu- 
ferent.  Tired  of  being  pulver-  pidUy  pf  crime,  but  that  the 
ized,  he  looked  for  an  easier  g^jp  ^gs  bought  purely  on  mer- 
,  j  j  •  .  .  .1.  it-  The  native  of  Glendive, 

..e  landed  in  jail  the  first  time  Mont,  had  completely  arrived  as 
in  Nashville  with  a  five-year-  g  humor  cartoonist  while  fitted 
term  for  robbery,  in  1932.  Nine-  drab  convict  stripes,  ac- 

teen  months  later,  he  escaped,  cording  to  the  syndicate, 
met  and  married  the  present 
Mrs.  Lamb  and  got  caught  try- 

ing  to  pick  up  some  honeymoon  „  'fl®  Little  Chained  i 

money  from  a  night  club  cash  By  Honan  s  U.  S.  Stay  I 

register  in  Gary,  Ind.  He  drew  Harry  Hanan,  creator  of  the  | 
25  years.  pantomimist  “Louie”,  Press  Fea-  i 

His  bride  became  involved  tures  Syndicate,  observed  his ; 
too.  She  pulled  the  oldie —  first  anniversary  of  life  in  the 
baked  a  cake  with  a  hacksaw  U.  S.  on  Nov.  8.  The  English- 
blade  filling,  took  it  to  her  hus-  man  was  editorial  cartoonist  for 
band  in  jail — and  was  sentenced  The  People,  London  weekly, 
to  three  months  in  the  Indiana  when  he  was  discovered  by 
women’s  prison.  CJeneral  Manager  H.  R.  Wishen- 

_  «  .  ,  ■  .  8rad  of  Press  Features  in  1947. 

Out  Again,  In  Again  Up  pntji  jgst  November,  when ' 

After  seven  montt^.  Lamb  es-  he  came  over  to  the  States,  Mr. 
caped  from  the  Indiana  prison,  Hanan  says  he  frequently  wor- 1 
held  up  a  Chicago  filling  station  ried  about  the  accuracy  of  the  i 

(the  take  was  $2.97)  and  served  background  of  his  strips.  But  a 

seven  years  in  Joliet  prison.  It  year’s  stay  over  here  has  given' 
seemed  to  be  significant — serv-  him  insight  into  such  American 
ing  a  stretch  instead  of  running  cornerstones  as  drug  stores  ( in 
away.  When  time  was  up  in  Britain  they’re  “chemist  shops”  j 
1943,  he  was  returned  to  Indiana  with  an  entirely  different  atmo- 
for  the  rest  of  the  25  years  he  sphere)  and  diners.  He  uses  re- ! 
owed  there.  frigerators  and  other  items  of ' 

In  Indiana.  Lamb’s  life  took  a  pur  gadgety  country  with  great- 1 
new  turn.  He  revived  a  long-  er  frequency  and  confidence.  j 
time  interest  in  sketching  and  But  in  general,  says  Mr.  Ha- 1 


Lamb  and  Mrs.  Lamb 

Artist  and  Cake-Mixer 


Hedda,  who’s  as  slick  and  intriguing  as  the  zany  hats  she  sports, 
is  the  globe-trotting  Hollywood  reporter  who  brings  gltunour 
into  the  homes  of  twenty  or  thirty  million  readers.  She  ferrets 
out  news  of  the  film  colony  no  matter  where  it  crops  up  . . .  and, 
as  often  as  not,  sh^’s  on  the  spot  when  it  happens  . . .  whether  in 
Stromboli,  Cannes,  London,  New  York  or  nearby  Beverly  Hills! 
Why  not  ask  if  this  daily  and  Sunday  feature  is  still  available 
in  your  city?  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  sample  proofs  and  prices. 
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Douglas  has  established  an  unusual  record 
for  fast,  reliable  service  on  spare  parts  and 
maintenance.  .Swift,  dependable,  easy  to  lly 
and  less  costly  to  maintain— it  is  no  wonder 
the  Douglas  DC-6  has  achieved  prime  popu¬ 
larity  with  both  living  public  and  airlines. 


MOST  POPULAR  LUXURY  AIR  T RAX SPORT 
in  service  today  is  the  great  Douglas  DC-6. 
Ninety-five  of  these  swift,  dependable  air¬ 
planes  are  now  in  service  on  leading  domestic 
airlines.  The  DC-6  carries  more  passengers  in 
the  U.  S.  than  any  other  type  of  aircraft. 


size  cargo  airplane  for  military  and  civilian 
use.  In  contrast  to  the  Douglas  DC-4/C-5d, 
the  new  DC-6A  carries  more  cargo  at  1 
less  cost.  The  DC-6A  flies  100  mph  faster  than 
the  DC-4/C-5 1— thus  making  possible  over¬ 
night  transcontinental  cargo  service. 


1  XEU  “LIFTMASTER"  CARGO  TRAXSPORT 
'  opens  new  era  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
air  cargo  field.  Currently  being  exhibited  to 
airline  officials,  the  “Liftmaster”  is  the  first 
four-engine  cargo  airplane  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  fill  the  need  for  a  modern,  medium- 


to  92  passengers.  The  over-ocean  DC-6B  with 
large  galley,  coatrooms  and  lounge  will  carry 
54  passengers  in  air-conditioned  comfort.  The 
9600  hp  developed  by  the  Douglas  DC-6B 
engines  will  make  this  the  fastest  non-jet 
luxury  air  transport  in  service. 


U  THE  XEIf  DC-6B  will  be  the  most  versatile 
™  air  transport  ever  designed.  Like  the  “Lift- 
master,”  it  will  be  5  feet  longer  forward  of 
the  w  ing  than  the  DC-6  and  will  thus  accom¬ 
modate  8  additional  passengers  in  DC-6 
luxury.  High  density  models  will  carry  up 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

POPTS  LARGER  SIZE  OF 


"Good  Morning!  How  Do  You 
Like  Our  New  Dress?" 


•  That’s  the  way  the  Chicago  Tribune 
headed  its  Regal  news  story  ’way  back  on 
the  morning  of  August  12,  1935.  The  new 
type  face  introduced  to  its  readers  that 
morning  was  7-point  REGAL  No.  1  with 
Bold,  set  on  an  8V->-point  slug. 

•  And  now  . . .  after  using  7-point  Regal 
for  so  many  years  . . .  the  Tribune  comes 
out  in  another  new  dress.  The  size  of  this 
new  dress  has  been  stepped  up  a  couple  of 
stitches  . . .  but  the  design  still  is  REGAL. 
The  face  size  has  been  increased  to  8  point 
No.  1  and  the  slug  size  now  is  9  point. 


•  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Chicagoland  readers  as  one  of 
the  foremost  seven-day  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  the  midwestern  market.  It  was  natu¬ 
ral,  therefore,  that  this  great  metropolitan 
newspaper,  along  with  its  other  forward- 
looking  plans,  decided  to  give  its  readers 
the  advantages  of  this  further  typographi¬ 
cal  improvement. 

•  The  installation  of  this  larger,  easier- 
to-read  size  of  REGAL  in  the  composing 
rooms  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  may  suggest 
a  similar  improvement  for  your  newspaper. 


Write  for  Regal  booklet  to  the  nearest  Intertype^ 
District  Office  as  listed  below. 


INTERTYPE 


MOOKIYN  a,  N.  Y.  SAN  PRANCISCO  1 1,  CAL. 
CHICAGO  5,  ILL  LOS  ANOELES  IS,  CAL 
•OSTON  10,  MASS.  NEW  ORLEANS  10,  LA. 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Flint  Describes  6  Fields  of  ANPA  Research 


Part  of  an  address  at  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  at  Boston,  Oct.  29-30. 

• 


By  C.  W.  Flint 

Director  of  Research,  ANPA 

Printing  newspapers  is  the 
job  of  the  men  in  the  shop, 
not  costly  investigations  and  re¬ 
search.  For  the  first  time  the 
newspapers  have  a  group  whose 
Job  it  is  to  t^  and  determine 
the  underlying  causes  of 
troubles  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  eliminating  them. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  have 
six  general  fields  of  investiga¬ 
tion  before  us.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  primary  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  paper  and  ink.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  have  composing 
room,  the  stereotype,  the  en¬ 
graving,  the  mailroom  and  the 
pressroom  problems  to  con¬ 
sider. 

Mai  Packing 

Studying  the  stereotype  proc¬ 
ess,  we  were  struck  with  the 
possibilities  of  providing  a  mat 
which  would  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  packing  instead  of  the 
complete  packing  that  is  done 
at  present.  We  chose  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem  as  an  en¬ 
tering  wedge.  We  realized 
fully,  in  the  light  of  previous 
experience,  that  we  had  under¬ 
taken  to  produce  a  product 
which  many  had  tried  to 
achieve  unsuccessfully.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  felt  that  if  we 
actively  undertook  this  proj¬ 
ect,  we  would  probably  learn 
more  about  the  stereotyping 
process  and  develop  the  real 
underlying  problems. 

Pursuing  our  original  objec¬ 
tive,  we  have  at  the  present 
time  been  able  to  develop  a 
mat  which  requires  no  packing 
less  than  one-half  inch  wide 
when  the  mat  is  processed  in 
the  normal  manner,  utilizing 
presently  available  scorching 
equipment. 


Scorching 

Aside  from  that,  let  us  see 
what  else  we  have  learned. 
Scorchers  operate  at  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  around  350 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  mats 
are  scorched  an  average  of  21^ 
minutes  each.  To  our  surprise, 
we  found  that  if  we  placed  a 
mat  that  had  already  been 
rolled  on  the  form,  in  an  oven 
at  350  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
zvz  ^nutes  and  then  placed  it 
m  the  scorcher  for  only  about 
30  seconds  for  forming,  a  stand¬ 
ard  mat  dried  out  strong  enough 
^  in  areas  approxi¬ 

mately  V^-inch  wide,  without 
any  packing  reinforcement  of 
any  kind. 


,."e  further  found  mui 
«at  by  curing  the  mat 
oven  instead  of  the  sco 
we  could  secure  approxin 
me  same  shrinkage  with  £ 
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added  moisture  as  would  be 
achieved  with  a  mat  having 
approximately  20%  added  mois¬ 
ture  processed  in  a  scorcher. 
This  is  important  to  every  news¬ 
paper  production  man,  because 
mats  which  have  a  high  mois¬ 
ture  content  to  provide  a  given 
shrinkage  often  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  stick  to  cuts  and  to 
large  face  type.  Also,  mats 
which  have  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture  in  them  ap- 


newsprint  on  the  desk  in  front 
of  you  and  to  make  tests  which 
will  indicate  the  bursting 
strength  of  the  paper,  the  rate 
of  penetration  of  air  through 
the  paper,  and  the  surface 
smoothness  of  the  paper.  These 
tests  are  probably  reasonably 
well  designed  as  manufacturing 
control  tests  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  paper,  but  they 
have  very  little  bearing  on 
what  happens  when  news  ink 


RESEARCH  STAFF — The  staff  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  research  laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa.  Left  to  right:  Richard  E. 
Lewis,  mechanical  engineer;  Frank  J.  Stanczak,  chemist;  Roy  W.  Prince, 
laboratory  director,  and  Brian  O'Brien,  Jr.,  physicist. 


parentljf  do  not  take  as  good  an 
impression  as  mats  with  some¬ 
what  less  moisture  content. 

Further  investigation  of  the 
subject  indicated  that  mats, 
which  we  had  treated  for  im¬ 
proved  strength  and  which 
would  only  provide  sufficient 
strength  in  ti-inch  areas  when 
processed  in  the  scorcher,  would 
develop  sufficient  strength  when 
processed  in  the  oven  to  with¬ 
stand  casting  pressures  in  one- 
inch  to  one  and  one-half  inch 
areas.  What  is  wrong?  The 
scorcher,  as  we  know  it,  was 
designed  to  drive  the  moisture 
out  of  the  mat  ready  for  the 
casting  operation.  It  has  been 
the  generally  accepted  fact  that 
they  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

Developing  Knowledge 

We  are  developing  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  real  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  stereotype  proc¬ 
ess.  and  it  may  be  necessary, 
before  we  can  complete  our  no¬ 
pack  mat  investigation,  to  study 
some  of  these  other  problems. 
The  study  of  the  stereotype 
problem  is  being  conducted  in 
our  research  laboratories  in 
Easton,  Pa. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  in  other 
broad  fields  of  investigation.  It 
is  one  thing  to  place  a  sheet  of 
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meets  newsprint. 

What  we  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  is  what  happens 
when  a  revolving  plate  covered 
with  news  ink  hits  a  web  of 
newsprint  travelling  -at  1200  to 
1600  feet  per  minute.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  concerned 
with  what  happens  under  static 
conditions  but  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  what  hap¬ 
pens  under  dynamic  conditions. 
We  have  assigned  this  problem 
to  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem¬ 
istry,  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  because 
we  feel  that  they  are  much 
better  qualified  to  conduct  this 
investigation  than  we  are. 

As  we  begin  to  develop  the 
answers  to  these  problems,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  with  the  ink 
manufacturers  and  newsprint 
manufacturers  to  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  provide  better 
newsprint  and  new  inks  to  our 
business. 

Composing  Room 

In  the  study  of  composing 
room  problems,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  through  the  use  of  more 
automatic  functions.  We  are 
interested  in  seeing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  what  can  be  done  to 
speed  up  a  linecasting  machine 
capable  of  operating  at  eight 


to  eight  and  one-half  lines  per 
minute,  to  a  speed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12  lines  per  minute, 
which  is  the  capability  of  the 
teletypesetter  equipment. 

In  the  study  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  process,  we  have  set  as  our 
goal  the  development  of  the 
equivalent  of  an  engraved  plate 
in  five  minutes  or  less  after  the 
original  negative  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  This  sounds  like  an  am- 
mitious  program,  but  we  al¬ 
ready  have  indications  that  we 
may  be  successful  in  attaining 
our  goal. 

If  you  will  stop  and  analyze 
the  situation  you  will  realize 
that  a  zinc  plate  is  only  in  the 
acid  bath  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  engraving  oper¬ 
ation.  Yet  it  takes  an  average 
of  forty  minutes  to  prepare  that 
engraving  for  the  stereotype 
room.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  is  utilized  in  handling  toe 
plate,  powdering  it,  burning 
it  in,  cooling  it,  and  then  going 
all  through  toe  same  process 
repeated  times  after  each  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  acid  bath. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could 
get  rid  of  toe  powdering  proc¬ 
ess,  we  could  achieve  our  goal 
of  being  able  to  prepare  a  plate 
in  five  minutes,  or  less.  We  are 
not,  however^  restricting  our¬ 
selves  to  the  use  of  metal  in 
making  engravings.  We  are 
studying  many  approaches  to 
this  problem,  and  have  placed 
contracts  with  outside  research 
facilities  to  aid  us  in  this  study. 

Press  Control 

In  the  pressroom  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  register  control,  ten¬ 
sion  control  in  the  press,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  first  impression  off¬ 
set,  ink  distribution  systems 
and  many  other  allied  problems. 
We  have  engaged  toe  services 
of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  our  entire 
mechanical  process,  and  to  tell 
us,  in  the  light  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  other  production 
problems,  which  parts  of  our 
process  can  have  variables 
eliminated  or  are  most  subject 
to  process  control.  In  other 
words,  we  are  trying  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  variables  which 
cause  the  pressmen  trouble. 

When  that  survey  is  complet¬ 
ed  and  the  final  report  is  made, 
the  Research  Committee  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Research  Di¬ 
rector  will  determine  which  of 
the  recommendations  seem  most 
important  and  adaptable  to  so¬ 
lution,  and  specific  projects  for 
research  will  be  outlined. 

Now  what  does  all  this  add 
up  to?  We  are  getting  our  feet 
on  the  ground.  We  are  trying 
to  understand  our  problems  so 
that  we  can  approach  them  in¬ 
telligently. 

The  ANPA  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  interested  only  in 
finding  new  and  unheard  of 
( Continued  on  page  46) 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Chicago  Tribune 
CR  is  Eniargeci 

Nearing  completion  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  rearrangement  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  composing  room 
equipment  to  speed  the  flow  of 
an  increased  work  load.  Space 
occupied  by  that  department  is 
being  expanded  45''; . 

Extension  of  the  composing 
room  has  supplied  7,841  square 
feet  of  composing  room  floor 
space  in  addition  to  the  17,198 
formerly  occupied. 

Fluorescent  lighting  has  been 
installed  throughout  the  depart¬ 
ment.  the  ceiling  has  been 
sound-proofed,  and  a  new  floor 
of  yellow  pine  blocks  has  been 
laid  on  a  solid  concrete  base. 

Advertising  production  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  south  and  west  portions  of 
the  composing  room,  news  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  grouped  in 
the  north  and  east  sections.  In 
the  center  of  the  department, 
accessible  to  both  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  production 
workers  whom  it  serves,  is  a 
28-by-36-foot  proofroom,  com¬ 
pletely  enclos^  by  metal  and 
glass. 

Fourteen  new  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  installed, 
bringing  to  110  the  total  of  such 
machines  available  for  handling 
editorial  and  advertising  mate¬ 
rial.  One  group  of  38  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  handling  ad  mate¬ 
rial  near  the  ad  makeup  tables. 
Another  62  are  in  a  section 
eight  rows  deep  near  the  news 
makeup  banks.  Also  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  news  makeup  area 
is  a  group  of  10  machines  used 
for  setting  heads. 

Two  new  material  making 
machines  have  been  added, 
making  a  total  of  eight  avail¬ 
able  for  production  of  slugs 
and  leads.  _  Three  new  strip 
materials  cabinets  are  available. 

Other  new  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  six  saws  for  cutting  full 
slugs  produced  by  the  material 
making  machines,  three  miter¬ 
ing  machines,  and  a  slug  stripper. 

Aisle  Widths  Doubled 

Aisle  widths  have  been 
doubled  between  the  editorial 
makeup  banks.  In  the  adver¬ 
tising  makeup  area,  space  has 
been  provided  for  16  new  type 
cabinets  and  14  new  steel  make¬ 
up  tables.  A  row  of  five  make¬ 
up  tables,  each  14  feet  long,  has 
been  installed  along  the  eastern 
wall  for  work  on  the  Sunday 
and  other  advance  editions. 
For  makeup  of  the  zoned  met¬ 
ropolitan  sections,  an  expanded 
operation  since  the  addition  of 
TTiursday  zoned  pages  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  two  rows  of  three  make¬ 
up  tables  each  have  been  placed 
in  the  northeast  corner. 

When  a  new  Monotype  room 
and  machine  shop  in  the  tower 
addition  are  completed,  material 
making  machines,  now  tempo¬ 
rarily  located  at  the  juncture 
of  the  Sunday  and  metropolitan 
makeup  tables,  will  be  placed 
permanently  in  the  monotype 
room  and  a  pressure  roller  for 
making  zoned  and  Sunday 
matrices  will  be  installed  adja¬ 
cent  to  those  makeup  tables. 
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methods  for  producing  news¬ 
papers;  we  are  paying  partic¬ 
ular  and  primary  attention  to 
our  established  processes.  We 
are  interested  in  new  methods 
and  new  techniques,  but  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  ambitious  our 
thinking  may  be,  we  would  be 
very  foolish  indeed  to  consider, 
with  utter  disregard  of  present 
problems,  new  processes  which 
would  obsolete  equipment  in 
which  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested.  We  shall  have 
the  stereotyping  process  and 
letterpress  printing  on  conven¬ 
tional  presses  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I 
shall  probably  say  it  many 
times  again,  that  the  results  of 
research  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  and  not  revolution. 

Photo-Composing 

History  was  in  the  making 
when,  on  Sept.  15,  1949,  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  was  established  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  significance  of  this 
new  foundation  to  us  is  two¬ 
fold. 

First,  through  the  medium  of 
this  foundation,  we  have  been 
able  to  interest  in  newspaper 
production  problems,  some  of 
the  outstanding  research  men 
in  this  country.  Among  them 
are  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  num¬ 
ber  one  scientist  of  World  War 
II,  and  Prof.  Samuel  Caldwell, 
co-inventor  of  the  famous 
M.I.T.  mathematical  computer. 
The  introduction  of  such  men 
to  the  study  of  our  problems  is 
a  step  in  which  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Department  is  justifiably 
proud. 

Secondly,  the  foundation, 
while  devoted  to  the  solution 
of  printing  problems  in  gen¬ 
eral.  has  as  its  first  objective 
the  final  development  of  a 
photo-composing  machine  now 
existing  in  a  satisfactory  dem¬ 
onstrable  model.  Intertype  also 
has  a  photo-composing  machine 
in  the  advance  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment.  So,  you  ask,  what  is 
the  significance  of  photo-com- 
position  to  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion?  Let’s  explore  the  situa¬ 
tion  briefly. 

In  its  field,  offset  printing 
today  is  cheaper  than  letter- 
press  printing.  The  principal 
drawbacks  are  that  it  is  not 
as  flexible  in  make-up.  Double 
typing  is  required  to  produce 
justified  copy  or  type  must  be 
cast  and  proofs  pulled  for  pho¬ 
to  reproduction.  In  other  words, 
the  time  factor  is  poor. 

The  steps  involved  in  the 
most  widely  used  operation  to¬ 
day  are:  Prepare  your  type  on 
linecasting  machines  as  for  re¬ 
lief  plate  printing.  Assemble 
it  in  galleys  and  pull  proofs. 
Make  corrections  by  casting 
new  linotype  slugs  and  substi¬ 
tute  them  for  incorrect  or  re- 
edited  lines.  You  then  pull  a 
slick  proof,  but  often  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  retouching  on  the 
slick  proofs  after  they  are 
pulled.  Only  then  are  you 
ready  to  photograph. 

However,  with  the  photo- 


composing  machine,  we  arrive 
in  one  step  at  the  same  point 
required  by  the  many  steps  de¬ 
scribed  above.  In  other  words, 
the  time  factor  will  be  reduced 
tremendously.  Printers’  type 
can  be  produced  on  film,  justi¬ 
fied  in  one  typing  operation,  at 
speeds  limits  only  by  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  operator.  Add 
to  this  thinking  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  making  corrections  and 
substitutions  at  will  and  the 
preparation  of  offset  plates  in 
a  matter  of  five  minutes  or  less, 
and  we  face  real  competition. 

These  improvements  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  copy  and  plates  for 
offset  printing,  with  resulting 
lower  costs,  will  greatly  ex¬ 
pand  the  field  of  offset  print¬ 
ing  so  that  it  will  become  a 
logical  medium  for  producing 
newspapers. 

Direct  Plote  Printing 

We  would  be  foolish  if  we  did 
not  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  new  processes  and  tech 
niques  would  be  available  to 
us  and  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
absorb  these  methods  gradually. 
For  those  reasons,  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  study  of 
direct  plate  printing.  By  that 
I  mean  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  possibility,  particularly 
in  smaller  newspapers,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  equivalent  of  an  en¬ 
graved  plate  which  can  be  put 
directly  on  the  press  and  used 
as  the  printing  page.  With  a 
plate  of  this  nature,  whose 
thickness  can  be  controlled  to 
within  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch,  we  would  be  able  to  print 
against  harder  blankets  and  se¬ 
cure  much  sharper  detail  in  our 
final  product. 

Since  photo-composing  ma¬ 
chines,  which  compose  printers’ 
t.vpe  on  film  rather  than  in 
rnetal  and  which  will  be  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  a  news¬ 
paper  s  utilization  are  appar¬ 
ently  just  around  the  corner, 
we  need  only  to  develop  suc¬ 
cessfully  our  rapid  etch  process 
to  have  the  tools  by  which  di¬ 
rect  plate  printing  can  be 
achieved.  It  will  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  develop  the  tech¬ 
niques  required  to  use  this 
equipment  and  process  econom¬ 
ically. 


many  places  today.  In  spite  of 
its  growing  advantages  then 
are  severe  limitations,  however 
in  the  offset  process  as  it  ii 
applied  to  newspaper  produc 
tion  generally.  Speeds  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  web  speeds  of  approxi¬ 
mately  600  feet  per  minute,  or 
approximately  15,000  imp^e^ 
sions  i^r  hour.  Control  of  the 
fountain  or  the  moistening  sy^ 
tern  is  extremely  delicate,  b 
general  the  process  is  not 
adaptable  to  large  newspaper 
production. 

The  use  of  relief  plate  offset 
however,  would  eliminate  be 
requirement  of  water  on  the 
press,  enable  us  to  achieve 
speeds  comparable  to  present 
day  newspaper  speeds,  provide 
for  less  costly  equipment  and 
provide  for  greater  flexibility  of 
operation,  in  the  over-all  process. 
Relief  plate  offset  would,  we  be 
lieve,  enable  us  to  use  less  ex¬ 
pensive  paper  than  is  now  re 
quired  for  offset  printing.  One 
of  the  principal  advantages  of 
direct  plate  printing  for  any 
type  of  newspaper  production 
is  the  ability  to  reproduce  large 
numbers  of  photographs  of  lo¬ 
cal  and  national  interest  at  very 
little,  if  any,  increased  cost  in 
the  make-up  of  the  paper. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  in  detail  all  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  activities  in  which  we 
are  interested.  These  include 
color  reproduction,  register  con¬ 
trol.  the  rapid  production  of 
color  separation  negatives  fully 
color  corrected,  and  many  other 
allied  problems.  Our  progress 
on  all  fronts  will  be  necessarily 
slow  because  our  staff  and  our 
funds  are  somewhat  limited, 
and  research  at  best  is  a  costly 
item,  but  we  shall  make  sure 
and  steady  progress  towards  the 
realization  of  our  goals. 

We  are  not  conducting  all  of 
this  research  ourselves.  We  are 
soliciting  and  receiving  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  from  all  of  the 
suppliers  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  just  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  these  prob¬ 
lems  as  we  are. 

Nolan  Corporation 
Announces  'Melfevator' 


Relief  Plate  Offset 

We  have  an  active  program 
under  way  on  a  study  of  relief 
plate  offset  printing  for  pos¬ 
sible  applications  in  smaller 
newspaper  plants.  We  know 
that  offset  printing  can  be  ap 
plied  to  newspaper  production 
because  it  is  being  done  in 


WHY? 

.  .  .  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
ready  E  &  P  every 
week? 
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Nolan  Corporation  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  announces  the  new  “Mel- 
tivator”,  -an  automatically-oper¬ 
ated  device  for  loading  metal 
pots.  It  eliminates  shoveling 
slugs  into  the  furnace. 
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Rear  or  Drive  View  of  Folder  showing  the  complete  inclosure  and  running  in  oil  drive  gear¬ 
ing.  The  folders  start  with  the  units  without  lost  motion  to  break  webs. 

The  finest,  fastest,  greatest  capacity  Folder  built.  Handles  up  to  96  pages  at  full  speed. 
Equipped  with  patented  Scott  Safety  Gates  and  patented  Expansion  Bands. 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Setting  Legal  Ad 
Is  a  Record  Feat 


Corvallis  Features 
New  Stereo  Shop 


When  the  city  of  Akron,  0 
approved  its  new  building  code 
IK  H  ordered  legal  publication 

Beacon  Journal,  a  record 
setting  was  made  in  the 
newspaper's  composing  room. 

The  council  decided  to  have 
the  legal  publication  eight 
^  point,  rather  than  the  usual 
“legal”  so  would 

4  be  more 

was  to 

^  in  Monday's  editions. 

With  the  usual  heavy  Satur 
day-Sunday  weekend  editions, 
OCrSTYPC  OrM^kJ  Composing  Room  Foreman 

KCW I  I  rc  James  Curry  decided  to  have 

:!al  attention  to  the  stereo  shop  in  its  the  code  set  on  Sunday  when 
obart  Gove,  machinist;  John  Bechtel,  the  composing  room  would  have 
md  Lloyd  Giles,  stereo  superintendent,  complete  clearance  to  do  the 
new  equipment.  job. 

He  called  in  33  operators, 
able  without  changing  of  maga-  makeup  men  and  proofreaders. 


The  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-  [ 

Times  has  completed  a  modern-  1  I 
ization  program  costing  about  fg 

Nearly  half  of  that  amount  H|H 
went  into  new  stereotype  equip- 
ment,  including  a  Hammond 
Easy-Kaster,  Hammond  radial 
router,  Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate 
and  Hammond  mat  scorcher.  A 
base  storage  cabinet  and  matrix 
paste-up  table  were  built.  HHI 

The  whole  plant  has  been 
redecorated  with  the  principles 
of  color  dynamics  applied  to 
step  up  production.  Depart-  Corval 
ments  nave  been  rearranged  to  new  b 
streamline  operation.  The  press-  Georg 
room  floor  is  painted  pearl  gray, 
the  walls  a  lighter  shade  and 
the  ceiling  white  for  maximum  C«.*l 
light  reflection.  iVv 

New  also  is  the  “Emerald 
Room,”  a  recreation  room  for  .  j  ■ 
the  mechanical  employes.  Mill 
Painted  in  two  tones  of  green,  1*1111 
there  is  chrome  furniture,  lock¬ 
ers  and  an  electric  plate.  Twc 
CJeorge  Turine,  plant  foreman,  handli 
and  Hobart  Gove,  mechanical  many 
superintendent,  both  25-year  were 
men  with  the  Gazette-Times,  compt 
assisted  in  the  planning.  The 

The  newspaper  operates  is  eqi 

around  the  clock,  getting  out  desks’  -  -  . 

the  Oregon  State  College  Daily  containing  various  sorts  of  type 
Barometer  on  the  shift  starting  used  in  setting  advertising  copy, 
at  5:00  p.m.  One  stands  by  each  head-tyi>e 

The  newspaper  itself  has  been  printing  machine  within  easy 
glamorized  by  the  addition  of  reach  of  the  operator.  The  desk 

a  women’s  feature  page  on  top  is  used  for  copy  and  type 

Thursdays,  edited  by  Marfy  being  prepared.  Each  “desk” 
Louise  Allen,  a  Barometer  edi-  bas  an  individual  lamp,  care- 
tor.  Pat  Warner  does  the  Teen  *“iiy  placed  and  with  an  almost 
Age  Talk  column  on  news  and  complete  circle  type  shield, 
advertising  of  interest  to  that  Thus  the  light  does  not  harass 
section  of  readers.  any  printer. 

New  circulation  manager  is  The  design  was  suggested  by 
Chet  Dreeszen,  formerly  with  Herman  Schhede,  composing 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  He  room  foreman,  and  developed 
replaces  the  late  Sterling  Me-  by  Otto  Martin  of  the  Record 
Cormack.  Bob  Ingalls,  son  of  mechanical  department.  Martin 
C.  E.  Ingalls,  owner,  is  business  ‘s  now  selling  the  desk-type 
manager.  printing  aids  to  other  shops  in 

the  area. 

fill*  ^  stand  for  the  use  of  multi- 

IlcOrOfi  Jlfifilfi  Joint  face  composition  operators  has 

perfected  at  the  Antioch 
WnoH  IaIac  ffaff  (Calif.)  Ledger  by  A.  B.  Cupp, 


It’s  easy  to  fake  this 

one . . . 


It  may  be  fun  to  be  fooled  by 
a  magician,  but  not  by  Paper 
Tape  for  Teletypesetter  equip 
ment.  It  must  be  foolproof, 
dependable,  serviceable.  And 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
leaders  in  the  field  invariably 
specify  Link  Spartan  Perforator 
Tape. 

Spartan  Perforator  Tape  for 
Teletypesetter  equipment  is 
the  result  of  specialized  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  field.  It  is  made 
of  better  grade  stock,  and  is 
more  economical.  All  colors. 
Immediate  shipment. 


and  is  being  used  in  that  plant. 
This  provides  for  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  faces  immediately  avail- 


George  R.  Steele,  a  veteran  in 
newspaper  machinery  and 
equipment  circles,  has  joined 
the  sales  department  of  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

Mr.  Steele  was  general  sales 
manager  for  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.,  when  Goss  took  over 
the  Duplex  Company  in  1947. 
He  became  sales  consultant  for 
the  new  division.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  entered  a  partner¬ 
ship  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
press  brokerage,  which  termi¬ 
nated  with  his  appointment  to 
the  staff  of  Wood. 


The  Department  of  Publishing 
and  Printing  at  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Institute  of  Technology 
has  96  first  year  students  and 
99  second  year  students.  Of  the 
second  year  students,  26  are  ma¬ 
joring  in  offset  lithography. 


PAPER  COMPANY 

220  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  V. 
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Here’s  a  darkroom  camera  of  ideal  1  ^  ^ 

size,  built  to  give  you  quality  work,  ML  B  ^  ■'  B  B  B  B  B  B  >  B  B 

fast;  with  every  facility  for  easy, 

virtually  a...op.ic  opera.i.„.FoI.  t^RIliera 

lowing  are  a  few  of  its  many  out¬ 
standing;  features .  r„,  ,.„„vK„nra 


Rotating  ropyboard. 

Hall  bearing  rollers  on  carriages. 

\  acuuni  l  ack  and  plate  rails  can  be  kept  in  perfect  alignment  by  simple 
adju.-ting  screws. 

Electric  shutter,  plugs  into  any  switch  or  timer. 

Improved  lamp  carriers  run  on  double  rail  under  camera  bed;  and  either 
arm  ran  be  swung  to  renter  position  to  illuminate  transparency. 

Focusing  tapes  ran  be  used  for  proper  positioning  of  copy  in  glass  covered 
holder,  plates  in  transparency  bolder,  or  wooden  copy  holder. 

Screen  distance  indicator  located  at  lower  right  side  for  effortless  viewing 
from  operating  position. 

All  metal,  rigidly  cross-braced  construction  with  all  surfaces  accurately 
machined  to  assuie  perfect  alignment  of  copy,  lens  and  him. 


Your  ATF  Representative  tcill  gladly  give  you  all  the  facts.  Call  him  today. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  200  Elmora  Ave.,  Elizabeth  B,  New  Jersey 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Manufacturers  of  Kelly  Presses,  Little  Giant  Presses,  Chief  Offset  Presses,  W eb-fed 
Offset  Presses,  Gravure  Presses,  Foundry  Type  and  Process  Cameras. 

Distributors  for  V undercook,  Bostitch,  Challenge,  Hamilton,  Rosback  and  Other 
Equipment  for  Composing  Room,  Pressroom  and  Bindery. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

ANPA  Lab  Gets 
Unique  Microscope 

An  internally  illuminated  100. 
power  microscope  recently  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Easton  ( Pa.  i  lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
was  designed  and  constructed 
by  Arthur  H.  Gaebel  of  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y. 

The  instrument  is  capable  of 
measuring  the  minute  variations 
occurring  between  the  repro¬ 
ductive  processes  through  which 
halftones,  type  and  line  etch¬ 
ing  pass  on  their  travel  from 
the  negative  of  the  photo¬ 
engraver  through  the  print 
onto  the  metal,  the  etching,  the 
stereo  matrix,  the  casting  and 
the  press  impression  onto  the 
paper. 


The  instrument  has  a  scale  in 
one  thousandth  inch  graduations 
cut  into  the  eye-piece  that  ap¬ 
pears  like  in  the  illustration 
when  measuring  a  high  light 
dot.  The  scale  may  be  revolved 
by  a  slight  turn  of  the  eye¬ 
piece  optic  to  bring  it  into 
proper  alignment  if  necessary. 
As  shown  the  dot  being  meas¬ 
ured  is  S-one-thousandth-inch 
in  diameter.  It  will  measure 
the  same  dot  in  the  depression 
of  the  mat  and  the  casting 
thereof — thereby  showing  any 
variations  that  may  occur. 

In  measuring  the  depth  of  the 
etching  or  mould  the  optical 
method  surpasses  the  mechan¬ 
ical  for  these  obvious  reasons: 

•  I^e  Depth  meter  with  its 
dials  and  needles  because  of 
their  inability  to  measure  such 
soft  materials  as  paper  mache 
matrices  through  which  the 
needle  readily  pierces,  and  in 
cuts  and  castings  with  rough 
depressions  that  cause  the 
needle  to  stick  to  the  side  walls 
and  thereby  give  a  false  read¬ 
ing  as  well  as  not  showing  the 
true  moulding  characteristics  of 
the  engraving. 

•  The  high  power  of  the  pre¬ 
cision  ground  optical  luiits 


YOUR  CUSTOMERS  MULTIPLY 
when  you  a<lverti8e  your  wares  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBI..ISHER’8  Clasbifled 
columns.  That’s  where  eairer  pros¬ 
pects  look  for  what  they  need. 
Write  or  wrire. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 


Gaebel  Microscope 


bring  the  surface  into  critical 
focus  by  a  turn  of  the  upper 
knob.  The  dial  must  now  be 
set  to  zero.  Then  the  lower 
adjusting  knob  is  used  to  bring 
the  bottom  or  lower  surface  in¬ 
to  focus.  The  depth  is  now 
shown  directly  and  very  read¬ 
ably  on  the  dial. 

•  Curved  cylinders,  bent  metal 
etchings  or  soft  uneven  sur¬ 
faces  do  not  affect  the  optical 
measuring  method  as  it  does  by 
the  usual  needle  dial  approach. 

High  power  optical  instru¬ 
ments  are  normally  equipped 
with  markings  in  microns  on 
the  barrel  of  the  fine  adjusting 
knob,  a  metrical  measurement 
not  easily  interpreted  into  the 
English  inch.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  supply  comparison  charts. 
T^e  metrical  unit  of  a  micron 
is  equal  to  one  one-thousandth 
of  one  millimeter.  A  milli¬ 
meter  is  one  25.6  tenths  of  an 
inch.  An  American  or  English 
craftsman  is  still  confused  be¬ 
cause  the  millimeter  is  no  easily 
divisible  part  of  an  inch. 

Another  objection  to  the 
standard  setup  of  all  micro¬ 
scopes  is  that  the  micron 
marked  ring  cannot  be  set  to 
a  zero  start.  This  causes  the 
operator  to  take  the  reading  on 
the  small  drum,  mark  it  down 
on  paper,  then  move  the  knob 
for  the  second  focus,  take  the 
reading  again  and  subtract  one 
from  the  other  to  learn  what 


the  depth  is,  and  then  convert 
this  final  figure  by  chart  or 
mathematics  to  our  English 
measure.  Therefore  a  simple, 
accurate  and  easily  read  means 
was  developed  to  give  the  an¬ 
swers  in  terms  of  the  American 
inch  directly  and  into  the  finest 
dimensions  in  practical  usage. 

Each  one-thousandth  division 
is  almost  a  half-inch  apart  so 
that  putting  in  of  tenths  was 
easily  done  and  very  readable. 

In  newspaper  plants  or  litho¬ 
graphic  houses  it  may  be  used 
for  measuring  granular  struc¬ 
ture,  fibre  lengths  and  viewing 
roughness  of  surfaces  of  paper, 
ink  runs,  offset,  strike  through 
and  any  defective  cause  not  to 
be  seen  under  ordinary  means. 

In  high  power  enlargement 
minute  cavities  such  as  fiie  de¬ 
tail  or  shadow  dots  in  an  etch¬ 
ing  or  the  high  lite  dots  of  the 
matrix  require  a  light  suffi¬ 
ciently  brilliant  and  so  directed 
into  the  cavity  that  it  may  be 
studied  properly. 

High  power  microscopes  of 
the  usual  focal  length  come  so 
close  to  the  object  being  studied 
that  outside  light  is  prevented 
from  reaching  down  into  the 
cavity  because  the  objective  of 
the  microscope  is  in  the  way. 

This  has  been  overcome  by 
having  the  light  enter  into  the 
microscope  itself  and  be  di¬ 
rected  down  the  same  optical 
axis  that  it  is  viewed. 

Vaacouver  Sun 
Buys  ScoH  Press 

Donald  Cromie,  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun,  has 
announced  an  $800,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  which  includes  a 
2V4-story  building  to  house  a 
14-unit  Scott  press  purchased 
from  the  Indianapolis  News. 

The  composing  room  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the 
Sun  Tower.  Matrices  will  be 
carried  by  motorcycle  to  the 
stereo  shop  in  the  new  building. 
■ 

Heavy  Fire  Damage 

A  fire  that  started  in  the  melt¬ 
ing  room  furnace  recently 
caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  Eastman  (Ga. )  Times-Jour- 
nal  building,  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Stacks  of  newsprint  were 
burned.  The  office  space  and  of¬ 
fice  supplies  which  the  firm  sells 
were  destroyed. 


ATF  Exhibits 
Photo-Composer 

American  Type  Founders  has 
introduced  a  photo-lettering  ma¬ 
chine  which  makes  possible  the 
reproduction  of  display  com¬ 
position,  photographically,  in  a 
wide  variety  of  type  faces  and 
sizGS. 

Called  the  ATF-Hadego  ma¬ 
chine,  the  equipment  produces 
photographic  composition,  on 
film,  with  maximum  sharpness 
and  clarity,  in  a  simple,  fast 
operation  without  costly  setting, 
makeup,  handling,  and  storage 
of  metal  type,  and  the  pulling 
of  reproduction  proofs. 

Operation  of  the  ATF-Hadego 
machine  is  automatic  in  these 
respects:  1 )  length  and  indenta- 
tation  of  line;  2)  amount  of 
line  spacing  or  leading;  3)  de 
gree  of  enlargement  or  reduc¬ 
tion;  4)  repeat  exposure  for 
duplicating  types  or  borders: 
5)  double  exposures  or  shaded 
letters;  6)  movement  of  film  in¬ 
to  position  to  receive  the  im¬ 
age;  and,  7)  amount  of  film  i»- 
maining  in  the  holder. 

Matrices  are  set  and  spaced 
by  hand  in  normal  script  from 
left  to  right.  This  feature 
simplifies  the  setting,  makes  it 
possible  to  easily  read  the  line 
before  photographing,  and  will 
go  far  to  eliminate  composition 
errors. 

After  the  matrices  are  set 
they  are  photographed  by  sur¬ 
face  reflection  and  produce  a 
high  contrast  between  black 
and  white.  Positive  images  are 
obtained.  Negative  images  can 
be  made  by  use  of  a  reversal 
development  process. 

Twenty-three  styles  of  type 
series  are  available.  Special 
matrices  for  setting  music,  trade 
marks,  borders,  emblems  and 
stock  designs  are  also  available. 

Interlype  Installed 

The  Richmond  (Ky.)  Daily 
Register  has  a  new  Model  G 
four-magazine  Intertype  with  a 
four-magazine  side  unit. 

Erb  Retires  at  77 

Lucian  Erb,  77,  has  retired 
after  25  years  in  the  pressroom 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 
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them  over  the  pot  at  the  proper 
angle,  and  without  handling.  A 
slight  tilt  of  the  elevator  car¬ 
riage  gives  just  enough  gravity 
pull  on  the  loaded  cart  to  hold 


taUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Publisher  Puls 
Plant  'On  Wheels' 


J,?  place  pages,  eliminates  the  ne^ 

The  electric  hoiat  ai^  the  um  jqj.  changing  duct  rollers  on  the 
of  the  wheeled  hell  boxes  press  when  the  paper  size  is 
mean  metal  is  not  touchM  ^  shifted  from  six  to  eight  pages, 

hand  from  the  time  it  is  killed  .pjjg  three-tier  roller  enables 

"  publisher  of  the  ®  form  until  the  ui'e-  changes  in  edition  size  by  a 

(&lif  )  Ledger  have  setti^  machine  operator  simple  paste  up,  and  rolls  are 

io?^2d  hS  new  plant  with  a  held  in  position  until  they  are 

variety  of  labor-saving  devices.  “Unfortunately  we  have  not  core. 

Included  among  the  special  yet  found  a  method  of  getting  j  *  wf  .®“^^hon  is  a  home- 
eauipment  is  a  device  for  han-  the  pig  onto  the  hook  auto-  niade  tabloid  paper  slitter  add^ 

(iline  type  metal,  two-person  matically,”  drily  observed  Mr.  when  the  Ledger  printed  a  tab- 
3  with  built-in  typewriter  Flaherty.  for  a  nearby  Army  camp. 

Ss.  a  hoist  enabling,  one-  The  wheeled  hell-boxei  ara  This  was  provid^  by  motonz- 
man  handling  of  newsprint,  a  located  throughout  the  shop  at  **^8  ®  blade  made  from  a  dis- 
three-roll  rig  enabling  use  of  every  point  where  metal  is  dis-  carded  saw  oiade. 
any  size  newsprint  without  re-  carded.  Wheeled  pig  turtles  The  free-wheeling  of  the 

moving  rolls,  and  a  building  ^re  placed  behind  each  line-  Ledger  mechanical  department 

sign  made  from  wood  which  casting  machine.  includes  casters  placed  on 

reproduces  an  enlargement  of  aji  automatic  hoist  and  turtles  built  for  the  paper  by 
the  paper’s  name  plate.  traveling  crane  enable  double  u  local  machine  shop.  These 

The  stereotyping  department  tiering  of  8-page  paper  rolls  turtles  were  the  largest  item 

has  been  revamped  around  an  and  four-tiering  4-page  rolls  by  acquired  at  the  time  the  paper 

extra-size  metal  pot  elevated  on  a  single  operator.  Paper  stor-  mov^  to  its  new  location.  The 

a  brick  platform.  This  enables  age  is  just  behind  the  Ledger’s  machine  shop  built  the  paper 

gravity  flow  of  metal  into  the  Goss  Comet  press  and  the  crane  hoist  crane  from  a  wooden 

stereotyping  equipment  for  page  carries  the  rolls  into  position  model  constructed  and  tested 

reproduction  and.  as  desired,  in-  just  behind  the  press  where  under  Mr.  Flaherty  s  direction, 

to  water-cooled  pig  molds  for  they  may  be  slapp^  onto  their  A  sign  for  the  building  ex¬ 
use  in  the  line-casting  machines,  rollers.  terior  was  provided  by  the  use 

Both  stereotyping  and  pig-cast-  Though  a  daily  since  1937,  the  of  redwood-block  enlargements 
ing  are  from  the  same  remelt  Ledger  prints  more  than  3,000  of  the  name-plate.  These  are 

pot.  papers  on  its  regular  run  from  flood-lighted  at  night.  The  ex 

The  elevated  pot  was  equip-  a  flat-bed  press.  Home-made  act  reproduction  of  the  name-  in  pencil,  then  cut  out.  The 

ped  with  an  elevator  which  re  equipment  includes  a  three  rig  plate  was  provided  by  printing  lumber  mill  made  letters  from 

ceives  metal  dump  carts  roll.  This  permits  the  use  of  the  name-plate  on  folio,  placing  the  paper  templates.  The  red¬ 
wheeled  from  the  composing  any  one  size  of  newsprint  with-  this  in  the  enlarger  and  pro-  wood  letters  were  soaked  in 

room.  The  carts  are  wheeled  out  removal  of  the  rolls,  either  jecting  the  naime  on  bristol  oil.  painted,  and  hung  from 

into  place  and  then  hoisted  elec-  4,  6  or  8  pages.  At  present  a  board  to  the  size  desired.  The  hooks  and  eyes  on  the  building 

trically  on  a  frame  which  dumps  2-page  roll  is  run  in  with  a  outline  of  the  letters  was  traced  front. 


Automatic  metal  handler. 


Newsprint  rolls  used  to  be  the  toughest  handling  prob¬ 
lem  a  pressman  could  face— before  G-W  Pneumatic 
Lowering  Machines  came  along  to— ease  handling  effort 
.  .  .  eliminate  damaged  rolls  .  .  .  speed  up  handling  .  .  . 
cut  accident  rates  .  .  .  slash  handling  costs. 

Here’s  all  your  loading  crew  needs  to  do  now  to  lower 
any  size  roll:  Simply  fe^  it  in  the  machine  and  flip  the 
control  latch.  Loading  Angers  cradle  it  securely,  lower  it, 
set  it  down  as  gently  as  a  baby.  Rolls  move  to  your 
presses  or  storage  room  efficiently  ...  at  less  cost. 

Pneumatic  Lowering  Machines  are  only  one  way  G-W 
can  cut  handling  costs  in  your  plant.  For  materials  han¬ 
dling  systems  that  will  move  stereos,  magazines,  bundles, 
mail  sacks,  etc.,  faster,  easier,  cheai>er,  investigate  G-W’s 
complete  line  of  elevators  and  conveyors.  Trained  engi¬ 
neers  are  ready  to  apply  Gifford-Wood’s  135  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  to  your  handling  problems. 
Write  for  further  information. 

Co. 

Sine*  1814 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

420  UXtNGTON  AVE.  565  W,  WASHINGTON  ST. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO  6,  lU. 
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The  WOOD  System  for 
AUTOMATIC  PAPER  FEEDIINC 


The  Temperamental  Prima  Donna  of 
newspaper  production  is  the  unwinding  wch. 
Often  taking  first  prize  as  a  producer  of 
pressmen’s  headaches,  web  problems  invari¬ 
ably  cause  waste  and  costly  delay. 

WOOD  Pneumatic  Tension,  and  the 
WOOD  Autopaster  were  developed  to  take 
the  “worry”  out  of  any  web.  WOOD  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tension  Equipment  provides  selective, 
sensitive  web  control  during  every  run  and 
every  splice,  by  means  of  powerful  but 
gentle  air  pressures. 

The  WOOD  Autopaster  increases  press 
production  and  shortens  running  time 
through  automatic  web  splicing.  Without 
stoppage  or  the  slightest  slow  up,  web  re¬ 
plenishing  is  accomplished  at  the  proper 
time  by  merely  pushing  a  control  button. 

To  complete  this  well  known  WOOD 
System,  webs  of  any  size  or  width  may  be 
fed  from  the  WOOD  Reel,  although  any 
standard  reel  may  he  used  with  the  WOOD 
Tension  or  Autopaster. 


WOOD  rnwiiMMc 
Tcniion  Itlti  ar* 
indivMvoHy 

by  air  iMtlam  aiMfatliig 
^  owlMrallcally  !•  kMp  bah 

^  •!  ••••ctarf  •wulea.  Available 

with  Njted  balle  ior  nawipHiil, 
or  with  running  baitt  for  dtlicot* 
(lack  ar  cenvarting. 


Tb*  WOOD  Atiia- 
pader  -  ■•dpt*  t 
nawiprini  wacia, 
pawor  cancumption, 
waar  and  Iom  an 
prasMC  and  praci- 
mon. 


WOOD  Raat*ingla(M(d 
and  pracMaadtaHl  M 
WOOD  ttoodordc. 


WmU  pifi  iUMAiHaimd  A^oc/u4^t04.  eUtOdU  tU^ 

Wood  i^Atom  ol  /iiUomeUie  PapoO.  ^otdin^ 
Pneumatic  Tensions,  Autopasters,  Reels 


WOOD  NEWSPAPiR  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PUINFinO,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICEi  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17 
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Russia  Bars 
Return  of  U.  S. 
Correspondent 

Joseph  Newman,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  correspondent 
who  iwe  been  unable  to  re-enter 
Russia  since  taking  his  annual 
leave,  last  week  charged  that 
the  Soviets  are  following  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  sealing  the  country  off 
from  the  outside  world. 

(The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  still  have  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  in  Moscow, 
and  the  New  York  Times  is  the 
only  U.  S.  newspaper  to  main¬ 
tain  a  regular  correspondent 
there.  *1116  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  bureaus  have  been 
closed  and  the  Exchange  Tele¬ 
graph,  British  agency,  has  shut 
up  its  Moscow  office.  Reuters  is 
considering  withdrawal  of  its 
correspondent,  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
chief  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  reported 
this  week  from  London.) 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  15 
uncensored  articles  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Newman  ex¬ 
plained  he  has  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  get  a  re-entry  visa  since 
last  June,  though  he  had  been 
promised  approval  of  his  appli¬ 
cation  would  be  merely  a  for¬ 
mality. 

Was  'Guinea  Pig' 

Mr.  Newman  was  the  “guinea 
pig,’’  he  wrote  from  Paris,  in  the 
Moscow  correspondent  corps’ 
test  of  a  recently  established 
viet  regulation.  Until  recently, 
correspondents  who  wanted  to 
leave  for  brief  sessions  abroad 
were  granted  simultaneously 
exit  and  re-entry  visas. 

But  when  Mr.  Newman  ap¬ 
plied  for  his  visas  last  May,  he 
was  told  the  system  had  been 
changed,  and  that  correspond¬ 
ents  must  depart  with  an  exit 
visa  only  and  then  apply  for  re¬ 
entry  from  the  outside.  He  was 
told  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
and  that  his  re  entry  visa  would 
be  issued  by  the  time  he  wa.s 
ready  to  return. 

Since  Mr.  Newman's  two-year 
tour  of  duty  was  nearing  its 
end.  the  Herald  Tribune  five 
months  earlier  had  applied  for  j 
.  .  5  successor. 


BUYING  POWER  AND 
NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 


Over  100,000  Central  New  England 
families  look  forward  each  Sunday  to 
Feature  Parade,  the  24  page  magazine 
section  of  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram. 
This  local  magazine  brings  them  stories, 
articles,  pictures  and  illustrations  of 
people,  places  and  events  in  which  these 
local  families  have  a  natural  and  keen 
interest.  Behind  every  edition  lies  the 
work  of  a  large  staff  of  local  writers  and 
artists  who  comb  New  England  for  un¬ 
usual  and  interesting  material.  The  recent 
series  of  articles  on  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  :ocial  and  cultural  aspects  of 
Worcester  County  towns  is  a  typical 
example. 

The  same  interest  is  extended  to  your 
product  when  advertised  in  the  Feature 
Parade  to  the  families  of  this  prosperous 
Central  New  England  market.  Circulation 
over  100,000. 


an  entry  visa  for  his  successor. 
The  Russians  were  silent  on 
both  applications. 

“By  remaining  silent  rather 
Jban  rejecting  an  application,’’ 
Mr.  Newman  wrote,  "the  Rus¬ 
sians  can,  if  they  desire,  assume 
an  air  of  injured  innocence  and 
declare  that  they  had  not  actual¬ 
ly  denied  a  visa;  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  act  on  application; 
that  a  favorable  decision  was 
about  to  be  made. 

“But  the  new  visa  system  for 
corespondents  has  been  tested 
and  its  purpose  is  clear.  It  is 
an  in^ument  which  permits  the 
b®^ct  Union  to  exclude  an  ac¬ 
credit^  correspondent  without 
resorting  to  the  clumsy  device 
of  expelling  him  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  espionage.’’ 


mis. 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


i 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Newspaper  Ad  Layout; 
India-Press  Yearbook 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard. 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  AND  EDITORIAL 

LAYOl^T  by  Matlack  Price.  New 

York;  McGraw-Hill  B,)ok  Company. 

2.S9  pp.  $6. 

Differences  between  advertis¬ 
ing  layouts  for  newspapers  and 
layouts  for  other  advertising  are 
so  peculiarly  important  that  it 
is  time  an  experienced  art  direc¬ 
tor  portrayed  proved  ways  to 
solve  the  problems. 

Newspaper  layout  problems 
explode  quickly  when  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  advertising  scoop  urges 
copy  changes,  or  arise  less  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  need  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  from  irregular  space. 

In  this  newest  book  on  layout, 
Matlack  Price,  once  art  director 
for  three  advertising  agencies 
and  for  B.  Altman  Co.,  explains 
30  newspaper  layouts  that  solved 
different  problems.  The  one-time 
editor  of  the  Architectural  Rec¬ 
ord  then  suggests  ways  to  work 
out  quick-change  demands. 

Mr.  Price,  who  now  teaches 
advertising  layout  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  also 
discusses  magazine  and  color 
layout,  and  illustrates  richly. 
This  is  logical  because  basic 
principles  of  advertising  layout 
are  the  same  for  all  media. 

But  when  a  department  store, 
specialty  shop,  or  manufacturer 
finds  his  page-space  partly  occu¬ 
pied  by  irregular  masses  of  news 
matter  he  has  a  special  problem 
of  design — and  sometimes  but  a 
few  hours  to  get  finished  art 
work,  copy,  and  merchandising 
strategy  ready  for  it.  Mr.  Price 
illustrates  a  Lord  and  Taylor 
handling  of  a  New  York  Times 
page  in  which  tophead  news  oc¬ 
cupies  90  lines  of  the  upper  two 
lefthand  columns  and  40  lines 
at  the  top  of  columns  3,  4  and  5. 
The  layout  gets  vivacity  and  at¬ 
tention  from  diagonally  placed 
illustrations,  one  extending  into 
the  white  space  at  the  righthand 
top  of  the  page,  a  panel  of  copy 
at  the  lower  left,  and  a  hand- 
lettered  script  head  and  logo¬ 
type  at  the  lower  right. 

In  another  space-problem, 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  uses  a  hori¬ 
zontal  half-page  below  reading 
matter  for  a  shoe  display,  at  the 
same  time  incorporating  a  spe¬ 
cial  piece  of  institutional  copy 
in  a  2-column  “hole”  reaching 
into  the  reading  matter  above 
their  half-page,  while  using  a 
vertical  2-column  space  at  the 
upper  right  for  a  separate  dress 
advertisement.  All  three  func¬ 
tions  are  made  a  unit  by  style 
and  design. 

“A  prolonged  cold  spring  or  a 
late  Indian  summer,”  the  author 
points  out,  “will  affect  the  sales 
and  the  merchandising  plan  of 
a  store.  An  alert  store  advertis¬ 
ing  department  or  the  service 
department  of  a  newspaper  sees 
daily-paper  advertising  as  a 
form  of  news.  It  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  advertising  to  achieve 


a  merchandising  news  scoop  as 
it  is  for  a  newspaper  to  be  first 
on  the  street  with  an  exclusive. 
A  store  does  not  like  to  follow 
competitors  with  a  timely  offer¬ 
ing:  it  likes  to  lead  them. 

“Timing  therefore  often  in¬ 
duces  an  advertiser  to  cancel 
one  layout  and  substitute  a  to¬ 
tally  different  one.” 

A  full-page  Crowell  Publica¬ 
tions  layout  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  illustrates  a 
dramatic  effect,  fine  in  all  its  re¬ 
lationships  of  art  work,  typog¬ 
raphy,  and  total  arrangement. 
“Size  is  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  newspaper  advertising,” 
the  author  argues.  “It  provides 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  strik¬ 
ing  effect.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  in¬ 
stitutional  advertisement,  full- 
page  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  shows  high  quality  in 
its  dignity,  distinction  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  “The  scale  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  large  calligraphic  in¬ 
itial  is  an  interesting  detail,” 
Price  explains,  “as  is  the  oblique 
balance  on  the  top  and  bottom 
lines.” 

Particularly  if  read  with  John 
V.  Lund’s  “Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing”  (Prentice-Hall.  New  York) 
and  with  Richard  Chenault’s 
“Advertising  Layout”  (Heck- 
Cattell.  New  York,  N.  Y.)  Mat- 
lack  Price’s  “Advertising  and 
Editorial  Layout”  will  profit¬ 
ably  justify  itself  in  the  limited 
shelf  space  of  a  newspaper  serv¬ 
ice  department  or  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  a  retail 
merchant. 

India's  Press,  Radio  Status 
In  Valuable  1949  Yearbook 

THE  INDIAN  PRESS  YEAR  BOOK 

edted  by  K.  P.  Ayyar,  V.  K.  Nara- 

shimhan  and  Pothen  Philip.  S85 

Pycrofts  Road,  Madras,  5,  India: 

Indian  Press  Publications.  314  pp. 

Ten  rupees. 

An  Associated  Press  of  India, 
owned  cooperatively  by  Indian 
newspapers,  now  gives  India  a 
completely  national  news 
agency.  Also  in  1948,  according 
to  a  succinct  review  of  Indian 
journalism  in  this  unusually 
competent  press  yearbook,  an 
Indian  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lation  was  created  to  bring  India 
“in  line  with  advanced  countries 
such  as  the  United  States  and 
Britain  in  providing  an  authen¬ 
tic  agency  for  auditing  newspa¬ 
per  circulations.” 

The  year  1948  in  India’s  jour¬ 
nalism  was  also  historic  in  the 
approval  of  the  Fundamental 
Rights  clause  in  the  Constitution. 
This  guarantees,  among  other 
rights,  freedom  of  the  press  as 
an  aspect  of  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  right  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Advertising  in  India  is  com¬ 
plicated.  the  Yearbook  editors 
point  out,  by  the  existence  of  15 
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YOUNG  HEROES 

Publisher  Richard  A.  Carrington, 
Jr.  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
gives  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  heroism  awards  to 
Ignacio  Pena,  left,  and  David 
Cameron.  The  boys'  quick  ac¬ 
tion  saved  lives  in  two  apart¬ 
ment  house  fires. 

important  languages,  each  with 
a  developed  press:  and  by 
marked  degrees  of  literacy  and 
illiteracy. 

A  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  India  must  appeal  to 
different  regional  idiosyncracies, 
regionally  differing  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  the  caste  system. 

This  second  edition  of  India’s 
press  annual,  greatly  improved 
over  the  first  issue,  now  takes 
its  place  as  a  journalistic  review 
of  value  and  stature.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  world  newsprint 
position,  mechanical  advances  in 
the  press  world,  books  on  the 
press  in  1948,  and  highlights  of 
the  year  in  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  journalism. 

There  are  also  full  reviews  in 
excellently  written  English  of 
news  agencies  in  India,  broad¬ 
casting  in  India,  copyright  in 
India,  and  a  guide  to  press  media 
in  India. 

Query  and  Reply 

A  freelance  writer  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  with  newspaper  training, 
writes:  “I  plan  to  invest  $30,000 
in  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspaper.  Please  suggest  books 
that  would  help  me  in  this 
field.” 

We  suggest  eight  to  begin 
with:  “Weekly  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement”  by  ’Thomas  F.  Barn¬ 
hart,  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
Co.:  “Establishing  and  Operating 
a  Small  Printshop”  by  Harold 
B.  Rodier,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Government  Printing  Office; 
“Standard  Book  of  Estimating 
for  Printers”  by  Fred  W.  Hoch, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America,  and  “Frank¬ 
lin  Fainting  Catalog”  (the 
Franklin  Price  List)  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah:  the  Porte  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

“Design  and  Makeup  of  the 
Newspaper”  by  Albert  A.  Sut¬ 
ton,  New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.:  “Management  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Correspondents”  by  C.  R.  F. 
Smith  and  Kathryn  M.  Rheuark, 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press:  ‘‘Weekly 
Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing” 
by  TTiomas  F.  Barnhart,  New 
York:  the  Dryden  Press,  and 
“Weekly  Newspaper  Makeup 
and  Typography”  by  Thomas  F. 
Barnhart,  Minneapolis:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press. 


21  25-Year 
Employes  Get 
Diamond  Pins 

Milwaukee — Twenty-one  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
were  inducted  into  the  Journal 
25-year  Club  at  a  dinner  Nov.  2 
Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the 
board,  presented  the  diamond 
service  pins  to  the  group,  com 
prising  the  Class  of  1924,  all 
members  of  which  are  still  ac¬ 
tive  employes.  The  ceremony 
was  witnessed  by  most  of  the 
187  members  of  the  quarter- 
century  group. 

J.  D.  Ferguson,  president  and 
editor,  introduced  Mr.  Grant  as 
“the  man  whose  hand  is  always 
firmly  on  the  tiller”  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Presenting  each  new  mem¬ 
ber  with  a  pin,  Mr.  Grant 
singled  out  each  employe  with 
a  comment  which  recognized  the 
employe’s  individual  contribu 
tion  to  the  Journal’s  growth. 

Harry  Gwaltney,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  welcomed 
the  new  members.  Wallace  Mc- 
Iver,  sports  department,  re¬ 
sponded  for  the  new  class.  Miss 
Aileen  Ryan,  women’s  editor, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  20  women 
members  of  the  club  and  spe¬ 
cially  welcomed  Miss  Elsie  C. 
Eifler,  the  only  woman  in  the 
new  class. 

132  Years  lor  Trio 

San  Jose,  Calif.  —  Three  me 
chanical  department  employes  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  Herald 
and  Evening  News  have  com¬ 
bined  service  records  totaling 
132  years. 

They  are  George  H.  Kelley, 
pressman,  47  years;  George  H. 
Price,  compositor,  44  years,  and 
Stanley  Egense,  composing  room, 
41  years. 

The  three  and  25  other  em¬ 
ployes  having  25  or  more  years 
of  service  received  service  pins 
at  a  plantwide  barbecue  attend¬ 
ed  by  550  employes  and  their 
families.  Two  pensioners,  George 
G.  Green  and  John  Reed,  re¬ 
ceived  diamond  pins,  from  Co 
Publishers  Elystus  L.  and  Har 
old  C.  Hayes.  The  program 
was  arranged  by  Daniel  K. 
Stern,  public  relations  director 
of  the  two  dailies. 

Appleton  Club  Adds  3 

Appleton,  Wis.  —  At  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  25-Year 
Club  of  the  Appleton  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  three  new  members  were 
inducted  to  bring  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  to  21.  John  Bergman, 
club  president,  was  in  charge  of 
the  program.  H.  L.  Davis,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  presented  the  service  pm 
and  a  gift  to  Miss  Ann  Elias, 
who  has  been  his  secretary  over 
the  25  years. 

Maurice  Cartier,  production 
manager,  presented  pins  and 
gifts  to  Clarence  Bentle  and 
Lester  Hartzell,  both  linecaster 
operators. 

■ 

5c  in  Quincy 

Quincy,  Mass.  —  The 
Patriot  Ledger  has  raised 
price  from  four  to  wnts  a 
copy,  and  30  cents  weekly,  a®" 
livered. 
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Overseas  Interview  After  or.  De  Barros’  talk,  a  Opens  Albany  Agency 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  Anier-  question  and  answer  session  had  Albany  N  Y  _ Mrs  Flovd 

ica  at  a  recent  meeting  had  an  been  planned  but  New  York  re-  Walter  has  resigned  from  the 
mter-continental  program  that  ception  failed.  However,  as  Sao  Goldman  &  Walter  Advertising 
may  develop  into  a  periodic  Paulo  could  still  hear  New  York,  Agency,  Inc.,  and  is  opening  the 
newsgathering  means  for  New  questions  were  sent  over  the  Eleanor  Chatham  Walter,  ®Inc., 
York  reporters.  wires.  (The  answers  had  to  be  Agency. 

With  the  cooperation  of  tele-  cabled  back.)  Mrs.  Walter  claims  the  distinc- 

phone  and  cable  companies.  Taking  a  “Rome  wasn’t  built  tion  of  being  the  first  woman 
communications  were  set  up  in  a  day”  attitude.  Secretary  to  sell  newspaper  display  ad- 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  Hester  Hensell  of  OPC  said  the  vertising  here  and  also  the  first 
group  to  hear  an  address  by  experiment  opens  a  new  field  woman  account  executive  in 
Dr.  Adhemar  Pereira  De  Bar-  to  the  members  who  will  be  radio.  She  was  a  feature  editor 
ros.  Governor  of  Sao  Paulo,  Bra-  able  to  interview  leaders  of  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  Press 
zil,  to  a  group  of  newspapermen  state  in  other  countries  when  before  going  into  advertising 
in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  Dr.  De  crises  arise.  work  on  that  paper. 


"It  was  a  sad  day,”  reported 
the  St.  Lout*  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  “when  the  physician  felt 
the  patient’s  purse  and  decided 
that  there  was  no  hope.” 

■ 

From  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States:  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  . — . — . — 
of  Gretna  annoimce  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  Oct.  10. 

“‘He  was  the  one  who  made 
the  announcement,’  she  said, 
‘and  when  I  heard  he  had  been 
out  with  other  girls  it  was  a 
great  shock  to  me,  but  other 
women  have  had  to  stand  for 
that'.” 


Salina  (Kan.)  Journal 
Adds  Sunday  Edition 

Sauna,  Kan. — A  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  started  Nov.  27  by 
the  Salina  Journal  as  part  of  its 
drive  to  expand  circulation  in 
its  central  and  northwest  Kan¬ 
sas  territory.  The  Saturday 
night  edition  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Neither  advertising  nor  sub¬ 
scription  rates  will  be  increased, 
said  Earl  C.  Woodward,  business 
manager. 

The  Sunday  Journal  will  stress 
local  and  district  features  plus 
the  regular  Associated  Press 
Sunday  report  and  an  eight- 
page  comic  tabloid  section.  Local 
pictures  engraved  by  the  Fair- 
child  process  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  make-up. 

Robert  Nelson  will  be  Sun¬ 
day  editor  under  News  Editor 
Norman  Noble.  Dorothea  Smith 
is  state  editor  and  Larry  Funk 
is  chief  photographer.  Editor 
of  the  Journal  is  Whitley  Aus¬ 
tin. 


To  provide  our  employees  with  broader 
opportunities  for  advancement,  we  have 
initiated  a  Management  Training  Course 
to  prepare  them  for  higher  staff  and 
Supervisory  positions.  Thus,  more  of 
our  future  executives  will  be  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  our  own  personnel. 

Employees  are  selected  from  all  de¬ 
partments  on  the  basis  of  proven  ability, 
education  and  examinations.  For  an  en¬ 
tire  year  the  group  participates  in  formal 
courses,  seminar  discussions  and  special 
projects  on  Company  operations  and 


problems.  During  this  time,  these  em¬ 
ployees  receive  the  same  salary  and  main¬ 
tain  the  same  classification  as  before— 
but  they  are  relieved  of  responsibility  for 
production.  This  arrangement  permits 
them  to  devote  their  entire  energy'  to  the 
intensive  study  of  management  methods. 

This  trained  reserve  of  employees 
capable  of  stepping  into  management 
vacancies  as  they  occur  is  further  assur¬ 
ance  that  Mutual  Life’s  standard  of 
service  to  our  policyholders  will  always 
be  at  top  level. 


Radio  Phone  for  Plane 

Chicago — A  new  radio  tele¬ 
phone  system  has  been  installed 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  modi¬ 
fied  Boeing  B-17  transport  plane 
so  calls  can  be  made  to  ground 
stations  and  over  land  lines  to 
any  telephone  subscriber  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  is  within  telephone 
reach  of  his  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  even  while  flying  in  the 
B-17. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


North  Hollywood,  Calif.  — 

“^e  Valley  Times,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  police  departments  of 
Los  Angeles,  Burbank  and  San 
Fe^ndo,  will  present  a  scroll 
and  medallion  each  month  to  the 
pohceman  who  has  performed 

an  outstanding  humane,  heroic  _ _ 

or  civic  deed. 
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I  started  reading 

^  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  years  ago,” 


JOHN  B.  HOLMES  is  Media  Director  in  the  McCann- 
Erickson  Chicago  office.  He  selects  media  for  such 
large  advertisers  as  Railroads  Inter-Regional  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee,  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana), 
Swift  &  Company,  The  Maytag  Company,  Hyde  Park 
Beer,  etc. 


“Years  ago,  while  working  in  the  Media  Department  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  I  began 
reading  Editor  &  Publisher.  At  that  time  I  worked  under  a  man  whom  I 
consider  one  of  the  smartest  newspaper  space  buyers  in  Chicago.  He  told  me 
that  to  be  really  informed  about  the  happenings  in  the  newspaper  field  I 
should  begin  reading  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  still  continue  to  read  it  for  that 
reason.  I  find  E  &  P  extremely  useful.  Information  contained  in  it  has  been 
helpful  in  making  media  decisions.*’ 


to  sell  Big-Money  Newspaper  Buyers 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It. is 
within  this  group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful 
way  of  reaching  the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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and  here  are 


some  of  the 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

accounts  spending 
$25,000  or  more 
in  Newspapers 


American  Molasses 

Co .  $26,312 

Beverwyck  Breweries .  1 32,244 

Cheeseborough  ....  292,591 

Columbia  Records..  .  143,473 

I  Congoleum  Nairn.  .  .  50,460 

i  Consolidated  Edison  120,078 

Cowles  Magazines,  Inc. 

i  (Look) .  366,365 

Crowell  Collier  (Woman's 
Home  Comp.)  ...  .  201,538 

I  Cristian  Hansen  Labs.  1 58,727 

I  Lea  &  Perrins .  50,816 

Lehn  &  Fink .  1 32,486 

National  Biscuit  Co. . .  669,3 1 6 

j  Railroads  Inter- 

'  Regional .  90,318 

I  Schenley  Industries.  .  361,200 

Standard  Oil 

(Indiana) .  500,698 

Standard  Oil  (N.  J.)  1,158,000 

Swift  &  Co. .  110,993 

Tampax .  133,726 


$4,591,378 


^Figures  from  a  recent  Bureau 
of  Adtiertising  Study  of  National  Ad- 
oorti$er$  ipending  $25,000  or  more  in 


*ow$paper$  in  1948 
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Weeklies  Need  Better 
Accounting  Methods 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Joe  T.  Cook,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  is  both  a  preacher 
and  a  prodder  of  the  weekly 
press.  He  is  a  strong  believer 
in  the  influence  of  the  weekly 
newspaper,  but  he  also  knows 
Its  shortcomings. 

The  39-year-old  editor  of  the 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times,  who  be¬ 
came  NEA  president  at  the  Salt 
Lake  City  convention  in  June, 
believes  weekly  publishers  are 
faced  with  the  same  two-headed 
dilemma  as  their  big  brothers 
in  the  daily  field — higher  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  profits.  He  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  weekly  publishers  can 
meet  this  situation  by  adopting 
better  accounting  methods  “to 
catch  the  leaks  in  their  busi¬ 
ness." 

Mr.  Cook  speaks  from  experi¬ 
ence.  having  been  the  guiding 
force  back  of  his  paper’s  10-fold 
increase  in  production  in  15 
years.  Last  year  the  Times 
moved  into  a  new  $100,000  air- 
conditioned  plant. 

Weekly  publishers  should 
challenge  each  expense  item  on 
the  monthly  statement,  he  told 
E  &  P. 

Watch  the  Small  Items 

“Publishers  will  do  well,”  he 
continued,  “by  challenging  each 
item  of  expense,  rather  than 
cutting  salaries.  They  should 
pay  attention  to  the  multitude 
of  small  expense  items,  rather 
than  worrying  too  much  over 
the  big  ones,  which  are  general¬ 
ly  fix^  overhead,  such  as  pay¬ 
roll,  rent  and  materials.” 

NEA  is  seeking  to  help  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Cook 
explained,  announcing  that  P.  H. 
Stromberg  heads  a  new  cost 
study  committee  whose  purpose 
is  to  find  out  what  the  average 
weekly’s  costs  are. 

Joe  Cook  is  proud  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  efectiveness  of  weekly 
newspapers,  generally,  declar¬ 
ing  that  within  the  past  20  years 
weeklies  have  become  “real 
business  institutions  which  are 
enabling  publishers  to  better 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  to 
their  respective  communities.” 
Says  Weeklies  Have  Improved 

“There  has  been  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  the  weekly  press,” 
said  Mr.  Cook.  “Papers  are  no 
longer  filled  with  boiler  plate. 
Improvement  in  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  has  been  paced 
with  better  business  methods, 
making  such  papers  of  greater 
value  to  readers  and  advertisers. 
Better  printing  is  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  as  evidenced  by  papers 
entered  in  state  and  national 
newspaper  contests.” 

Mr.  Cook  also  credited  schools 
of  journalism  for  contributing 
greatly  to  the  improved  state  of 
the  weekly  press.  Weeklies,  he 
added,  are  now  attracting  jour¬ 


nalism  school  graduates,  who 
are  finding  there  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  not  only  learn 
the  diversified  phases  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business, 
but  also  a  chance  to  eventually 
own  or  publish  a  weekly, 

’Those  going  into  the  weekly 
field,  he  said,  must  have  a  hank¬ 
ering  to  know  and  like  people, 
for  the  weekly  newspaperman 
or  woman  usually  knows  practi¬ 
cally  every  one  about  whom  he 
writes.  ’This  is  both  an  advan¬ 
tage  and  disadvantage,  he  has¬ 
tened  to  explain.  "It  makes  us 
more  careful  of  what  we  write 
about  people,  but  it  also  often 
tends  to  make  us  too  cautious 
not  to  offend  and  this  sometimes 
is  a  disadvantage.” 

Need  More  Aggressiveness 
As  a  “prodder  of  the  weekly 
press.”  Joe  Cook  says  that  some 
weeklies  are  falling  down  on 
the  job  by  their  lack  of  aggress¬ 
iveness  in  reporting  and  editing 
news  dealing  with  their  own 
communities.  “Some  papers  are 
not  exercising  the  editorial  lead¬ 
ership  they  possess,”  he  assert¬ 
ed.  ‘"rhey  seem  to  be  content 
to  just  report  the  news,  and 
some  don’t  do  that  too  well.” 

Some  weeklies  are  also  falling 
down  in  their  business  practices, 
he  observed,  pointing  out  that 
some  publishers  continue  to  be 
negligent  and  dilatopr  in  send¬ 
ing  tearsheets  of  national  ads  to 
the  agencies  who  have  placed 
the  accounts.  In  the  local  field, 
some  publishers  have  been  con¬ 
tent,  he  said,  “to  take  what 
comes  over  the  counter,  but 
they  haven’t  begun  to  promote 
and  sell  their  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  columns  as  effectively  as 
daily  papers  do.” 

Mr.  Cook,  who  has  served  on 
the  NEA  board  of  directors 
since  1944,  has  great  faith  in 
newspaper  organizations  to  help 
individual  publishers  meet  and 
solve  common  problems.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  NEA,  representing 
non-metropolitan  dailies  and 
weeklies,  has  been  a  strong  fac¬ 
tor  in  lifting  the  poorly-printed, 
poorly-edited,  and  poorly-pro¬ 
moted  papers  of  yesterday  into 
their  present  position  of  poten¬ 
tial  strength.  He  cited  the  Week¬ 
ly  Newspaper  Bureau,  an  NEA 
project,  as  the  latest  association 
effort  to  promote  weeklies 
through  readerdiip  studies  to 
their  rightful  place  in  the  eyes 
of  national  advertisers. 

■ 

Observes  75th  Year 

Elgin,  Ill. — ^The  Elgin  (IlL) 
Courier-News  recently  observed 
its  75th  anniversi^  with  a  144- 
pege  special  edition.  Oldtime 
pictures  were  furnished  by  read¬ 
ers.  C.  Raymond  Long  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
News,  which  was  merged  as  a 
Copley  newspaper  in  1926. 
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tors  are  not  sufHciently  back¬ 
grounded  to  understand  or  han¬ 
dle  business  news  and  they  don’t 
know  a  good  story  when  they 
see  it. 

V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  said  he  was 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  sports 
news  that  is  the  result  of  hand¬ 
out  material.  He  also  warned 
that  52%,  according  to  his  own 
study,  of  the  AP  and  other  wire 
service  general  news  budgets 
were  based  on  handout  material. 
He  traced  this  to  the  millions  of 
dollars  being  spent  by  state  and 
federal  governments  for  press 
agents  and  publicity  men. 

In  his  report  he  found  general 
improvement  in  AP  sports  news 
and  his  committee  suggested 
separate  staffs  for  P.  M.  papers, 
development  of  better  writers 
and  experts  and  streamlining 
regional  sports  reports. 

■Ted  Smits,  AP  sports  editor, 
said  he  had  just  completed  a 
tour  of  the  country  and  found 
that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  well  founded 
and  should  be  followed. 

Report  on  Poland 

Larry  Allen,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  from  Warsaw.  Poland,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  managing  editors 
Friday  afternoon.  He  described 
life  in  Poland  and  the  difficulties 
of  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  to  cover 
the  news.  Mentioning  the  war¬ 
fare  between  church  and  state,  he 
said  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  out  what  the 
church  position  is.  People  are 
afraid  to  talk  to  correspondents 
so  the  easiest  way  to  learn  the 
church  attitude  is  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  with  the  hope 
some  pronouncement  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  although 
freedom  of  the  press  is  guaran¬ 
teed  in  the  Polish  constitution 
it  applies  only  to  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  who  can  write  and 
dispatch  anything  they  want  to. 
But  this  doesn’t  do  any  good 
when  all  the  news  sources  are 
dried  up,  he  said. 

Anyone  who  associates  or 
talks  to  a  foreign  correspondent 
is  arrested  and  charg^  with 
anti-state  underground  activi¬ 
ties.  They  may  never  be  charged 
or  brought  to  trial,  just  impris¬ 
oned.  T^e  jails  are  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  locked  up, 
some  of  them  since  1945,  with 
no  public  charge  placed  against 
them. 

In  1946  Mr.  Allen  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  official  Polish  displeasure 
and  eve^  newspaper  desk  there 
had  notices  posted  that  he  was 
a  liar  and  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
Later  he  received  three  anony¬ 
mous  notes  that  he  should  leave 
the  country  or  be  carried  out. 
He  is  returning  there  this  week 
after  a  two  months  visit  in  the 
U.  S. 

At  the  closing  Saturday  ses¬ 
sion,  William  S.  Kirkpatrick, 
Atlanta  Journal,  told  the  m.e.s 
that  lessons  learned  by  the 
committee  on  explanatory  writ¬ 
ing  and  readability  were  applied 
by  AP  as  they  were  learned. 

He  noted  improvement  all 


along  the  line  but  said  his  com¬ 
mittee  ran  frequently  into  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  ex¬ 
planatory  background  writing 
and  what  must  be  regarded  as 
personal  opinion  of  the  writer. 
He  said  even  the  best  of  col¬ 
umnists  occasionally  were  guilty 
of  injecting  unwarranted  per¬ 
sonal  opinions. 

Victory  Hackler  of  the  AP 
paid  tribute  to  the  explanatory 
writing  and  readability  commit¬ 
tee  as  unique  “because  it  didn’t 
just  study  a  phase  of  the  report” 
but  actually  did  much  to  define 
and  create  this  type  of  writing 
in  the  news  report. 

Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Charles  A.  Fell, 
Birmingham  News,  agreed  there 
were  few  examples  of  really 
poor  writing  or  of  undue  ex¬ 
pressions  of  personal  opinion 
and  Mr.  Fell  concluded  “we’re 
headed  in  the  right  direction.” 

Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch,  AP  consul¬ 
tant  on  this  work,  said  these 
are  twin  subjects  and  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  one  is  achieved  with¬ 
out  the  other  being  present.  He 
noted  a  19%  reduction  in  length 
of  sentences  and  lead  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  first  year  and  an¬ 
other  7%  in  the  period  just  past. 
He  said  surveys  of  regional  wire 
copy  showed  it  further  below 
“par”  than  the  “A”  wire  but  ob¬ 
served  that  perhaps  stories  sent 
by  member  editors  on  some  of 
the  wires  might  have  tended  to 
reduce  the  regional  average.  Dr. 
Flesch  said  separate  readability 
surveys  had  not  been  made  for 
sports  copy  but  expressed  belief 
the  average  readability  of  this 
type  story  is  below  that  of  the 
news  wires. 

General  Manager  Starzel 
asked  the  m.e.s  to  take  back 
with  them  for  consideration  by 
state  associations  the  idea  of 
supplementing  the  single  wire 
day  service  with  early  morning 
“A”  wire  service.  This  would 
reduce  the  burden  of  overnight 
copy  on  the  single  wires  for  P. 
M.  reports.  He  said  this  supple¬ 
mental  service  already  is  in  use 
in  several  states,  including 
Michigan  and  Louisiana  as  a 
partial  answer  to  the  increasing 
problem  of  early  afternoon 
deadlines. 

Seymour  Topping,  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  in  China,  gave  the  edi¬ 
tors  a  summary  of  the  situation 
in  that  country.  While  the  Com¬ 
munist  politburo  is  intent  on 
welding  China  into  the  Soviet 
bloc,  Mr.  Topping  said  “there 
are  strong  tendencies,  not  to  be 
discounted,  within  Communist 
China  towards  a  form  of  Tito- 
ism.  For  the  present,  these  ten¬ 
dencies  which  extend  to  within 
party  ranks  seem  to  have  been 
effectively  blocked.  The  basis 
for  Chinese  Titoism  comes  from 
the  belief  that  China  needs  the 
close  friendship  of  the  U.  S. 
more  than  she  needs  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  any  other  country,”  he 
said. 

“It  is  paradox  that  during  this 
stage  in  world  history  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  will  probably 
need  the  help  of  capitalistic 
U.  S.,  not  only  to  get  China 
started  on  the  road  to  Socialism 
but  also  to  consolidate  their 
own  power.  ...  At  the  moment 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  program  of  industriali¬ 


zation  can  be  carried  out  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  decades  without 
Western  assistance.” 

Mr.  Topping  said  the  first 
challenge  to  the  flexibility  in 
thinking  and  action  of  American 
policy  makers  is  the  issue  of 
recognition  of  the  Red  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Peking.  Apparently 
there  has  not  been  a  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  American  opinion  on  this 
question  and  for  the  next  nine 
months  the  issue  will  be  primar¬ 
ily  a  political  one. 

“Recognition  before  that  tenta 
tive  target  date  could  adversely 
affect  American  interests  within 
China.  It  would  serve  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the 
pro-Russian  clique  now  in  con¬ 
trol  and  discourage  the  anti¬ 
communist  forces  still  active  in 
the  country.  Recognition  now 
would  mean  a  loss  of  face  for 
the  U.  S. — and  face  is  important 
in  the  Orient. 

“In  about  a  year  there  may  be 
distinct  advantages  to  be  gained 
through  establishing  relations 
with  Peking.  ’The  U.  S.  may 
want  diplomatic  observation 
posts  in  the  country.  Only 
through  diplomatic  recognition 
will  it  be  possible  for  newspaper 
correspondents  to  report  news 
from  China  .  .  .  Also,  the  U.  S. 
will  want  to  resume  contacts 
with  groups  within  China  who 
are  favorable  to  the  West.” 

Mr.  Topping  said  he  did  not 
want  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
the  setback  in  Asia  by  loss  of 
China  to  the  Reds.  The  psycho¬ 
logical  impact  upon  the  rest  of 
Asia  of  China  going  Communist 
is  another  factor  not  to  be  un¬ 
der  estimated,  he  said. 

He  told  the  editors  of  his  trip 
last  January  through  Nationalist 
lines  into  Communist  territory 
in  an  effort  to  cover  the  story 
from  that  side,  how  he  was  met 
with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and 
told  to  leave.  Later  he  was  the 
first  foreigner  to  meet  the  Com¬ 
munist  armies  as  they  came 
through  the  gates  of  Nanking. 
“The  Communists  let  me  file  for 
about  24  hours,  and  then  put  me 
under  house  arrest  for  a  week 
.  .  .  filing  privileges  were  re¬ 
stored  when  Shanghai  was  oc¬ 
cupied  and  thereafter  we  filed 
through  a  military  censorship. 

“We  experienced  in  China 
much  of  what  Larry  Allen  has 
told  you  about  Poland,”  he  said. 
“Sources  dried  up  .  .  .  people 
were  afraid  to  talk.” 
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NAEA  Project 
On  Research  Aid 
Moves  Forward 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— Final  sta» 
in  preparation  of  three 
phlets  dealing  with  newspape 
research  was  reached  here  iS 
week  at  the  two-day  second 
annual  clinic  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associ^ 
tion’s  research  committee. 

With  the  Miwaukee  Journalas 
host,  34  persons  from  alt  parts  of 
the  country  attending  the  clinic 
reviewed  the  projected  aids  on 
market  research,  media  research 
and  brand  research. 

The  pamphlet  on  market  stud¬ 
ies  is  being  prepared  by  Harold  ' 
Garrett,  New  York  Daily  Nm 
with  the  assistance  of  Hugh  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Detroit  Free  Preu  i 
When  completed,  it  will  describe 
in  detail  the  kinds  of  techniques 
and  information  available  to 
newspapers  for  showing  eco 
nomic,  social,  geographic  and 
other  characteristics  of  their 
areas. 

The  media  pamphlet,  covering 
research  about  the  newspapw 
itself,  will  be  prepared  by  Dan 
Hopkins.  St.  Louis  Star-Timet, 
assisted  by  Ed  Fisher,  /ndian- 
apolis  Star-News,  and  Harry 
Rosten.  New  York  Times. 

The  brand  research  project, 
which  will  give  special  attention 
to  consumer  analyses,  grocery 
inventories  and  consumer  pan¬ 
els.  is  directed  by  Newell  Meyer 
Milwaukee  Journal,  whose  as 
sistants  are  Ed  Burgeson,  News 
paper  Advertising  Service,  Madi 
son.  Wis..  and  Francis  Geisen 
hoff,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
Pioneer  Press. 

Advisability  of  combining  the 
pamphlets  into  a  single  “master 
book,”  is  being  considered. 

Final  drafts  will  be  presented 
to  the  NAEA  board  at  the  or¬ 
ganization's  Chicago  convention 
in  January. 

Russell  C.  Harris,  Buffalo  (N. 

Y. )  Courier-Express,  Chairman 
of  the  NAEA  research  commit¬ 
tee.  invited  clinic  members  to 
serve  as  advisers  for  individual 
newspapers  desiring  help. 

Also  discussed  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  revising  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  research  pages  of  the 
NAEA  Handbook.  Charles  L 
Allen  of  Northwestern  Univer 
sity  was  assigned  to  draw  up  re¬ 
vision  proposals. 
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FOR  "DEAD-liNE"  STORIES 


FOR  EFFECTIVE  EDITORIAL  FEATURES 


New  1949  Bituminous  Coal  Annual 
Puts  Facts  and  Figures 
at  your  Finger  Tips 


1949  Bituminous  Coal  Annual,  or  would  like 
additional  copies,  simply  write  us.  Be  sure  to 
gi\  e  your  name  and  address. 


You  can  put  an  authoritative  “thirt\”  to  any 
storv  on  .\merica’s  number-one  basic  industry 
—when  \  ou  draw  \ our  reference  data  on  coal 
from  the  new  1949  Bituminous  Coal  Annual. 

This  book  was  planned  and  designed  for 
press  and  radio  newsmen,  for  commentators, 
journalists— by  men  who’ve  met  the  day-to- 
da\  problems  of  handling  all  the  facts  on 
tough,  complex  stories  about  major  industries. 

Graphic  charts  give  comparison  data  fast. 
Sharp  chapter  organization  makes  the  search 
for  special  data  easy.  And  clear,  objecti\  e  writ¬ 
ing  gives  point  to  ever\  paragraph.  You  find 
e.xactlv  what  you  want— no  more,  no  less, 
under  each  topic. 

You’ll  get  accurate  information  on  such  a 
range  of  topics  as  coal  s  energ\ ,  reserves,  pro¬ 
duction,  labor,  safet\,  transportation,  tech¬ 
nology,  chemistry  and  finance— plus  a  six-page 
glossary  of  coal  mining  and  production  termi¬ 
nology,  and  a  handy,  complete  index. 

If  \  ou  ha\  en’t  as  vet  recei\  ed  a  cop\'  of  the 


A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 


Southern  Building,  Wothingten  5,  D.  C« 


PUBLISHER  for  November  12,  1949 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


D.  C.  Debates  Utility's 
*Captive  Ad  Audence* 


Washington  —  The  Public 
Utilities  Commission  has  been 
called  on  to  decide  whether  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  radio  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enjoy  a  “captive  audi¬ 
ence”  through  FM  broadcast 
programs  pii^  into  street  cars 
and  buses. 

Hectic  hearing  and  a  Wash~ 
ington  Post  pou  already  have 
gone  into  the  controversy  which 
has  raged  since  Capital  Transit 
Co.  installed  sets  in  its  rolling 
equipment,  and  a  group  bearing 
the  name  of  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  against  Forced 
Reading  and  Forced  Listening 
has  spiced  the  argument  with  an 
assertion  that  “forced  listening 
has  been  used  in  Communist 
Russia  for  the  past  30  years  and 
is  now  being  used  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  demagogues  in  satellite 
countries  as  a  prime  means  of 
enslavement  of  the  people.” 

The  new  organization  has  in¬ 
vited  editors,  publishers,  uni¬ 
versity  presidents,  columnists 
and  other  leaders  of  thought 
and  public  opinion  molders  to 
join  the  campaign  to  stop  the 
enforced  listening  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  radio  in  public  transport  ve¬ 
hicles  in  other  cities. 

Posed  to  the  transit  company 
and  Station  WWDC,  whose  pro¬ 
grams  now  are  carried  were 
several  queries,  including; 

“Capital  Transit  and  Station 
WWDC  are  challenged  to  deny 
that  their  representative,  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Washington,  claimed 
that  transit  advertising  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  legitimate  advertising 
media,  such  as  daily  newspapers, 
magazines  and  regular  radio  and 
television,  because  ‘in  transit 
radio,  gentlemen,  your  audience 
is  a  captive  audience  and  is 
compelled  to  hear  your  mes¬ 
sage.’  ” 

■nie  further  charge  is  made 
that  enforced  listening  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  select  his  own  media  of 
speech  “and  not  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  render  involuntary 
servitude  by  having  either  un¬ 
wanted  reading  or  listening  ma¬ 
terial  jammed  down  his  throat 
against  his  will.” 

Among  those  to  which  appeals 
were  addressed  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  with 
the  warning  note: 

“Unless  the  Communazi  prac¬ 
tice  of  forced  listening  is  halted 
all  advertising  will  suffer  from 
the  vile  odor  given  off  by  these 
forced-listening  broadcasts  to 
captive  transit  passengers.  It  is 
your  duty  to  step  in  before  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  has  been  done 
to  your  profession  and  industry.” 

Washington  newspapers  gave 
large  space  and  pictorial  cover¬ 
age  to  the  public  hearings.  Vo¬ 
cally,  the  programs  were  on  the 
losing  side,  but  polls  indicated 
the  less  articulate  riders  en¬ 
joyed  them,  found  them  “sooth- 
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ing.”  The  Washington  Post 
summarized  the  arguments  ob¬ 
jectively  last  Sunday  and  pub¬ 
lished  first-page  ballots  by 
which  readers  could  raigister 
their  views. 

Radio  Cooperation 
In  AP  Is  Stressed 

I. A  WHENCE,  Kan.  —  Radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  an  equal  responsi¬ 
bility  with  newspapers  in  the 
exchange  of  news  among  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  members,  Kansas 
AP  broadcasters  were  told  at  a 
meeting  here  recently. 

The  occasion  was  a  meeting 
of  the  year-old  Kansas  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Associated  Press  Broad 
casters.  Featured  speaker  was 
Dolph  Simons,  publisher  of  the 
Lawrence  Journal  -  World,  and 
chairman  of  the  Continuing 
Study  Committee  for  AP  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Simons  described  AP  as 
the  best  news  service  in  the 
world  and  said  radio  stations 
can  make  it  even  stronger  by 
contributing  more  news  to  the 
report. 

“If  anyone  in  the  AP  wants 
good  service,”  Mr.  Simons  said, 
“he  should  give  good  service, 
too.  If  the  AP  members  wait 
for  AP  bureaus  to  do  it  all  by 
themselves,  you’ll  have  a  poor 
news  report.” 

Member  radio  stations  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “should  put  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  they  can  on  getting  news 
of  their  territories  to  the  AP.” 

George  Gow,  news  editor  of 
station  KANS,  Wichita,  told  the 
group,  “We  in  radio  have  an 
equal  responsibility  with  news¬ 
papers  in  reporting  the  news  of 
our  area.  We  should  share  the 
news.  The  AP  is  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  help  in  total  co¬ 
operation  between  radio  and 
newspapers.” 

A  resolution  pledging  “our¬ 
selves  collectively  and  individu¬ 
ally  to  supply  news  of  our  terri¬ 
tories”  was  adopted.  Another 
resolution  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  work  of  AP  bu¬ 
reaus  on  behalf  of  radio. 

Fax  for  Students 

PHU.ADELPHIA — Facsimile  oper¬ 
ations  were  resumed  here  Nov. 
4  when  the  Inquirer’s  WFIL 
transmitted  a  fax  edition  of  the 
Temple  University  News.  Fu¬ 
ture  editions  of  the  student 
newspaper  will  be  presented 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

The  fax  equipment  of  WFIL 
was  transferred  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  May  4.  However,  the  sta¬ 
tion  maintains  supervision  of 
the  operations  and  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  the  university  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  members  of  its  staff  for 
training  and  advisory  purposes. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
WCAU  turned  over  its  facsimile 
equipment  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Nov.  2  for  the  training  of 
students. 


Betty  Diets,  Dayton  (O.)  News, 
was  named  Ohio  "newspaper¬ 
woman  of  1949"  by  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Women's  Assn. 

Full  Newspaper  Fare 

Philadelphia  —  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  its  televi¬ 
sion  station  WCAU-TV  have 
worked  out  an  arrangement 
wherein  a  different  featured 
writer,  a  staff  cartoonist,  col¬ 
umnist  or  other  newspaper  per¬ 
sonality  is  presented  daily  on 
a  variety  program. 

A  typical  week  will  see  Car¬ 
toonist  Jerry  Callahan  explain¬ 
ing  how  he  gets  his  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  cartoons  on  local  issues. 
Columnist  Earl  Selby  relaying 
bits  of  gossip  behind  the  news 
items.  Sports  Editor  Ed  Pol¬ 
lock  giving  the  low-down  on  the 
football  games  and  Fashion  Edi¬ 
tor  Blanche  Krause  telling  of 
style  trends. 

Record  TV  Set  Output 

W.iSHiNGTON  —  Television  re¬ 
ceiver  production  broke  all  rec¬ 
ords  in  September,  the  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association  an¬ 
nounced.  RMA  member-compa¬ 
nies  reported  the  manufacture 
Of  224,532  television  receivers 
during  four  work  weeks  in  Sen- 
tember  as  against  185,706  TV 
sets  reported  during  five  work 
weeks  in  August.  Total  industry 
production  for  the  month  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  265,000  sets. 

Trade  reports  indicated  the 
industry  is  unable  to  meet  all 
market  demands  for  television 
receivers  this  fall  and  that  radio 
production  is  also  running  be¬ 
hind  public  demand. 

September’s  record  production 
brought  the  1949  total  of  TV  re¬ 
ceivers  reported  by  RMA  mem¬ 
bers  to  1,402,840— more  than 
three  times  the  number  reported 
in  1948  for  the  corresponding 
three-quarter  period.  The  total 
output  of  TV  receivers  produced 
since  the  war  is  2,750,000. 


Iff  Earlier  Thae  Yea  Thiak! 

You  can  place  an  EDITOR  &  PDB- 
LISHER  Classi^ed  Ad  as  late  as 
Wednesday  noon  and  have  it  appear 
in  the  followin«r  Satunlay's  issue. 
Send  yours  in  NOW ! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyaat  9-3052 


Court  Again 
Absolves  Daily 
On  Wrong  Price 

A  RECENT  decision  by  the  hijh-  i 
est  court  in  Mississippi  affirmi 
a  well-established  rule  of  law 
that  a  publisher  is  not  liable  to 
an  advertiser  for  the  misprint 
of  price  figures  of  merchandise 
offered  for  sale  by  the  advei 
tiser. 

Here  “clearance  sale”  copy 
had  been  given  by  a  merchant 
to  the  Meridian  Star  to  be  run 
on  Dec.  26.  It'was  inadvertently 
carried  on  Dec.  15. 

An  earlier  incident  of  the 
same  character  occurred  some  / 
time  ago  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  ' 
a  newspaper  erroneously  pulr 
lished  the  price  of  goods  offered 
for  sale  as  $5  when  the  price  in 
the  copy  submitted  by  the  odver 
tiser  was  $15. 

The  first  essential  of  any  sale, 
said  the  court  in  the  latter  de 
cLsion,  is  an  identification  (rf  the 
thing  sold.  Neither  in  the  recent 
case  in  Mississippi,  in  the 
Georgia  decision  nor  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  advertising  oi 
priced  merchandise  are  the 
offers  for  sale  at  an  advertised 
price  related  to  specific  goo^ 
which  the  merchant  would  be 
bound  to  sell  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  buyer.  Rather,  ttey 
are  part  of  an  unspecified  quan 
tity  of  merchandise  that  is  in 
stock. 

Advertisements  of  this  chara^ 
ter,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
courts  in  both  instances,  "are  / 
mere  invitations  to  all  persons  I 
who  may  read  them,  that  the 
advertiser  is  ready  to  receive 
offers  for  the  goods  at  the  price 
stated.” 

An  advertiser  is  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  sell  at  the  advertised 
price,  continued  the  court,  hence  ! 
there  is  no  liability  on  the  pub-  1 
lisher  for  any  loss  the  adver¬ 
tiser  suffers  from  voluntarily 
selling  at  the  price  published  In 
an  advertisement. 

If,  concluded  the  Mississippi 
Supreme  Court  in  this  recent 
decision,  the  advertiser  elects  to 
go  ahead  and  hold  e  sale  at  the 
prices  erroneously  stated  in  the 
advertisement,  which  he  is  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  hold,  the 
publisher  cannot  be  held  fw  j 
losses  the  advertiser  may  suffer. 
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promotion 

South  Bend  Gives 
Cook  School  Novel  Twist 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

"There  is  so  much  emphasis  and  has  led  for  several  years, 
securing  additional  linage  while  the  second  and  third  and 
these  days,’^  writes  Clarence  W.  fourth  positions  change. 

Harding  public  relations  direc-  So  he  dreamed  up  what  he 
tor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  calls  an  “elevator  demonstra- 
Tribune  "that  you  may  be  in-  tor.”  It’s  a  folder  that  makes 
terested’  in  our  Electric  Range  use  of  die-cut  windows  through 
Festival  It  is  an  annual  pro-  which  you  see  the  name  of  a 
motion  which  results  in  con-  newspaper.  Each  window  rep- 
siderable  plus  linage  for  the  resents  a  position  in  a  classifi- 
Tribune”  cation.  By  pulling  out  cards, 

Clarence  is  perfectly  right,  of  you  change  the  picture  for  each 
course.  The  emphasis  today  year. 

seems  to  be  all  on  getting  addi-  So  that  you  always  see  the 
tional  linage.  The  race  between  Call-Bulletin  in  the  top  win- 
revenue  and  expense  is  so  close  dow  for  retail  advertising,  na- 
that  newspapers  have  to  keep  tional  advertising,  total  display 
running,  and  fast,  just  to  keep  advertising.  San  Francisco  cir- 
up  That’s  why  the  alert  pro-  culation,  and  total  West  Bay 
motion  man  will  be  on  the  circulation.  Through  the  other 
watch  these  days  not  only  for  windows  you  see  different 
every  new  idea  or  twist  or  papers  in  different  positions, 
angle  that  might  snare  new  or  and  these  change  with  the 
extra  linage,  but  for  some  of  years. 

the  old  ideas,  too,  that  may  This  demonstrator  is  not  be¬ 
have  been  forgotten.  ing  used  as  a  mailing  piece, 

•ITie  Electric  Range  Festival  although  it  could  be.  It  is  be- 
idea,  as  used  in  South  Bend,  is  ing  used  in  personal  calls  by 
not  a  brand  new  idea,  but  it  the  Call-Bulletin’s  sales  staff. 


That  closing  date  could  have  been  made  with  time 
to  spare  with  the  speed  of  Air  Express.  This  super¬ 
fast,  convenient  service  puts  any  U.S.  point  only  a 
matter  of  hours  away. 

But  the  world’s  fastest  way  to  ship  or  receive  is 
more  than  just  a  convenience  in  a  crisis.  Up-and- 
coming  engravers,  publishers,  and  ad  men  use  the 
speed  of  Air  Express  for  cuts,  mats  and  printed 
matter  before  things  get  strenuous — and  have  more 
time  to  do  a  better  job.  Use  it  regularly,  and  relax  I 

Facts  on  low  Air  Express  rates 

Salesmen’s  training  films  (2-1  lbs.  i  go  600  miles  for  #  1. 12. 
Dealer  portfolios  (8  lbs.)  go  1200  miles  for  S3. I*). 
(Includes  around-the-clock,  door-to-door  service.) 

Only  Air  Express  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 

Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  get  a 
receipt  for  every  shipment  and  delivery  is  proved  by  sig¬ 
nature  of  consignee.  One-carrier  responsibility.  Assured 
protection,  too — valuation  coverage  up  to  $.50  without 
extra  charge.  Practically  no  limitation  on  size  or  weight. 
For  fast  shipping  action,  phone  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency.  And  specify  “Air  Express 
delivery”  on  orders. 


ffotM  tnctu^c  tpcciol  pick-up  and  dcivgrf 
door  lo  door  in  principol  town*  ood  cMot 


AW  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AG0ICY  AND  THE 

SCHEDUUD  AIRLINES  ofthem.s. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Acme  Men  Cooperate 
Fully  At  Plane  Crash 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor 
of  Acme  Newspictures,  believes 
the  story  of  how  Acme  lens- 
men  Frank  Cancellare  and 
Charlie  Corte  covered  the  re¬ 
cent  Washington,  D.  C.  crash 
between  an  airliner  and  a 
fighter  plane  is  “a  good  object 
lesson  for  all  photographers 
when  they  work  on  newspapers 
or  picture  services.” 

The  story,  as  told  by  Frank 
and  Charlie,  bears  out  the 
editor. 

Frank's  Version 

“I  was  down  at  the  main  post 
office  department  covering  a 
fire,”  recalls  Frank.  “We  had 
shot  some  negatives  and  had 
sent  them  in  to  the  bureau,  and 
we  were  just  waiting  around 
in  CcLse  something  else  should 
develop  on  the  fire. 

“I  happened  to  be  hanging 
around  a  police  scout  car  when 
an  urgent  call  came  over  the 
car’s  radio.  The  call  com¬ 
manded  the  policemen  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  full  speed  to  some 
place  along  Mount  Vernon  bou¬ 
levard,  where  an  airliner  was 
reported  to  have  collided  with 
an  Army  plane. 

“I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  able  to  get  in  touch  with 
my  office,  but  there  wasn’t  time. 
( “Other  photographers,”  Mr. 
Blumenfeld  reminded  this  de¬ 
partment,  “might  have  done  just 
that.  But  Frank  used  good 
sense  and  initiative.”)  A  po¬ 
lice  car  pulled  out  and  sped 
toward  the  boulevard,  and  I 
pulled  out  right  behind  them. 

“Unknowingly,  he  took  me 
straight  to  the  crash.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  photographers 
on  the  scene. 

“After  making  several  shots, 
I  felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder, 
and,  looking  around,  I  saw  our 
motorcycle  man.  He  was  a 
welcome  sight.  The  office  had 
sent  him  out. 

“A  few  minutes  later  I  came 
across  Charlie  and  Stanley 
’Tretick,  two  of  our  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  three  of  us  got  to¬ 
gether  from  then  on  and  cov¬ 
ered  every  angle  we  could  think 
of.  (“I  can  think  of  no  better 
example  of  teamwork,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  said.  They  were  concerned 
with  complete  coverage,  not  in 
competing  with  each  other, 
shoulder- to-shoulder.” )  Toward 
the  end  of  the  afternoon,  just 
before  I  was  about  to  come  in 
to  the  office  with  more  pictures, 
I  fell  from  a  truck — from  which 
I  made  my  last  shot — and  broke 
a  finger.” 

Charlie's  Tale 

Charlie  was  on  his  way  to 
the  airport  at  the  time  of  the 
tragedy, 

"When  I  neared  the  airport,” 
he  says,  “I  heard  a  lot  of  sirens 
and  saw  fire  engines  and  police 
cars  rushing  down  the  boule¬ 
vard.  There  was  a  hell  of  a 
commotion. 

“I  was  just  passing  a  gas 


station.  I  shouted  to  an  at¬ 
tendant  and  asked  what  was 
wrong.  He  yelled  back  that 
there  had  been  a  plane  crash. 
That  was  enough  for  me,  so  I 
followed  the  noise. 

“Knowing  that  I  was  in  the 
vicinity  when  it  happened,  I 
figured  I  might  even  be  the  first 
photographer  around.  But  when 
I  got  there  Frank  was  already 
on  hand. 

“He  was  in  close  to  the  wreck¬ 
age,  so  I  got  back  on  the  road 
and  made  some  general  views. 
(Mr.  Blumenfeld:  “This  is  what 
I  mean  by  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion.”)  Then  I  rushed  in  to 
see  Frank  and  find  out  what  he 
had  made. 

“A  few  minutes  later,  our  mo¬ 
torcycle  man  popped  out  of  no¬ 
where,  and  Frank  and  I  gave 
him  our  pictures  and  told  him 
to  hurry  them  back  to  the  office. 
Then  another  Acme  photogra¬ 
pher,  Stanley  Tretick,  arrived 
and  the  three  of  us  got  together 
to  make  plans  for  the  rest  of 
the  coverage  so  we  wouldn’t 
be  duplicating  the  pictures. 

Connections  Pay  Oil 

“When  the  situation  seemed 
well  in  hand,  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  go  back  to  the 
office  for  any  other  possible 
angle  the  desk  might  want 
covered.  I  brought  back,  of 
course,  all  negatives  that  we 
still  had  in  our  possession. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  desk 
learned  there  had  been  a  lone 
survivor — the  pilot  of  the  P-38. 
As  soon  as  I  hit  the  office,  they 
rushed  me  over  to  the  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  hospital. 

“I  met  the  usual  difficulties 
there.  The  hospital  said  no 
pictures.  Other  photographers 
had  been  there  and  left  without 
any.  Then  I  happened  to  see 
Dr.  Roy  Klepser,  who  had  per¬ 
formed  an  operation  on  me  a 
short  while  ago.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  hospital  staff. 

“I  told  him  I  had  to  have  a 
picture  of  the  pilot.  At  his  in¬ 
tervention,  I  was  permitted  to 
make  the  first  picture  of  him 
while  blood  plasma  was  being 
administered.” 

City  vs.  Country 

TmEE  photographers  were 
having  coffee  in  a  'Times  Square 
greasy-spoon  eatery  and  some¬ 
how  the  conversation  got 
around  to  city  photographers 
and  country  photographers. 

“You  know,^’  one  of  them  said, 
“I  don’t  see  why  country  cam¬ 
eramen  or  small-city  ones,  if 
you  prefer — ^have  an  inferiority 
complex  when  they  come  up 
against  guys  from,  say.  New 
York  City.” 

Someone  asked  him  what  he 
meant. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “a  New 
York  Times  man  (which  is 
what  he  is)  goes  out  of  town 
on  a  job  and  he  runs  into  a 
local  photographer  and  the  local 


says,  ‘Here,  you  set  the  picture 
up;  you're  from  the  Times; 
you’re  a  real  pro.’  He’s  not  be¬ 
ing  sarcastic,  either.” 

“I  think,”  said  another  of  the 
three,  “that  the  small  operator 
has  a  tougher  time  of  it.  He 
has  to  use  more  imagination 
lots  of  times.  In  the  city  here, 
many  of  the  pictures  are  setups, 
and  if  a  guy  misses  a  shot 
there’s  always  someone  at  his 
side  to  help  him  cover  up.  But 
in  a  hamlet  the  photographer 
is  on  the  spot. 

“He’s  got  to  produce  or  get 
out.  He  can’t  depend  on  a  r«l 
to  make  him  a  holder  on  a  pic¬ 
ture  he  should  have  gotten  him¬ 
self.  And  he  has  to  arrange 
the  picture  himself,  too.” 

The  third  photographer 
joined  in.  “That  sort  of  thing 
happens  too  often  here.  Of 
course,  in  all  fairness  to  our¬ 
selves,  we’ve  got  different  prob¬ 
lems.  When,  as  may  happen  on 
a  big  story,  50  or  so  men  cover 
the  event,  there's  bound  to  be 
shoulder  -to  -  shoulder  shooting, 
and  if  one  or  more  of  the  guys 
finds  a  new  angle  the  others 
follow  to  protect  themselves  at 
the  office.” 

“That’s  true,”  the  Times  man 
agreed,  “but  I  still  can't  under¬ 
stand  the  complex.  Why,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  look  at  some 
of  the  outstanding  papers  out  of 
town,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West,  to  see  that  the  staffers 
come  up  with  class  pictures. 
Many  of  them  are  better  than 
the  stuff  we  shoot  because  they 
have  more  imagination  and 
thought  and  work  behind 
them.” 

The  third  coffee  drinker 
thought  he  knew  part  of  the 
answer  to  that. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why,”  he  said. 
“Don’t  forget  that  most  of  those 
boys  out  there  are  printers. 
They  came  out  of  the  darkrooms 
onto  the  street.  They  know  neg¬ 
atives  and  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  them. 

“Now  you  take  some  of  the 
men  I  could  name  in  this  town. 
It’s  a  shame.  They  don't  even 
know  how  to  print  a  picture — 
they’re  lost  in  the  darkroom.” 

“Yeah,”  the  Times  man  said, 
“I  got  plenty  of  respect  for  the 
country  fellows,  even  if  some 
in  our  crowd  try  to  act  like 
the  kingfish  when  they’re 
among  them  just  because  they 
come  from  New  York. 

“In  fact,  I  wouldn’t  mind  be¬ 


ing  out  there  with  them,  not » 
all.” 

His  companions  nodded  and 
sipped  their  coffee. 


‘Regrets'  f 

Washington  —  An  Associate! 
Press  cameraman  has  received 
the  “regrets”  of  Cyrus  Chini 
federal  conciliator,  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  John  L.  Lewis  whose 
wild  kick  caused  damage  to  the 
lensman’s  equipment,  but  no 
word  of  offer  of  reimbursement 
from  Mr.  Lewis. 

William  J.  Smith,  the  AP 
cameraman,  was  awaiting  pic. 
ture  possibilities  when  Mr 
Lewis  arrived  to  consult  BJr 
Ching  and  others  on  the  coai 
strike.  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  ^ 
getting  ready  to  focus  when  Mr  } 
Lewis  angrily  kicked.  To  avoid  ^ 
physical  injury,  Mr.  Smith  I 
dropped  the  camera.  | 


Death  in  Sequence 

Los  Angeles  —  “The  picture 
that  comes  once  in  a  lifetime" 
was  the  achievement  of  Phil 
Bath,  Los  Angeles  Times  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  had  his  specially- 
built  K-24  “miracle  eye"  camera 
trained  on  the  Delmar  race 
track  when  Rex  Mays,  speed 
driver,  was  killed  in  a  spectac¬ 
ular  crash. 

The  fatality  was  recorded  on 
film  from  the  first  split-second 
of  danger  to  the  final  disaster- 
and  then  presented  to  the  public 
in  a  full  page  of  sequence  pi^ 
tures.  Bath’s  was  the  only 
camera  of  the  type  on  the  scene 
but  two  other  news  photogra¬ 
phers  were  on  hand  with  Speed 
Graphics.  They  were  Don  i 
Downie  of  the  Pasadena  Star 
News,  and  Fred  Tschantre  of 
the  Daily  News — both  there  cm 
their  day  off. 

When  the  bound-to-be  fata! 
accident  began  to  unfold,  both 
Downie  and  Tschantre  managed 
to  “hold  their  fire”  until  the  fi¬ 
nal,  climactic  plunge  of  the  shat¬ 
tered  race-car.  As  Mays’  body 
hurtled  free,  they  pressed  their 
triggers. 

Downie,  a  pilot,  flew  his  neg 
ative  back  to  Los  Angeles  and. 
since  his  paper  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  the  following  after¬ 
noon,  sold  it  to  the  Examiner, 
which  turned  it  over  to  Inter 
national  News  Pictures. 

Bath’s  remarkable  series  was 
played  by  the  Times  in  a  series 
of  eight  photographs  which 
were  distributed  by  the  AP. 
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ANPA  in  Lorain  Case 

continued  from  page  1 


Trust  Division,  it  is  not  power¬ 
less  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  Act  in  a  proper 
proceeding  on  this  point,  the 
brief  said:  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

"It  is  the  settled  jurisprudence 
of  this  land  that  the  press  can¬ 
not  be  subjected  to  prior  re¬ 
straint  in  the  performance  of  its 
function  of  gathering  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information.  Near  v. 
Minnesota:  Grosjean  v.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Co.,  in  the  Louisiana 
Tax  case;  Pennekamp  v.  Florida, 
in  the  Miami  Herald  contempt 
case. 

“Therefore,  in  the  instant  case, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  this  Court 
to  determine  upon  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  complaint  and  the 
aflSdavits  filed  in  support  of  the 
motion  for  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  whether  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  violation  of  Secs.  1 
and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  has 
bMn  made. 

"The  question  with  which  this 
Court  is  confronted  is  whether 
Sec.  4  of  the  Sherman  Act  can 
be  invoked  and  utilized  as  here¬ 
in  sought  by  plaintiff  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inconsistent  with  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  the  First  Amendment. 

"To  the  extent  that  one  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  his  means  of 
publication  available  to  others, 
he  is.  himself,  to  that  extent  de¬ 
prived  of  their  use.  Surely  it 
would  not  be  claimed  that  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  newspaper 
make  its  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns  available  to  others  was 
anything  other  than  an  abridge¬ 


ment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  is  insisted  that  a  man¬ 
date  from  a  court  requiring  a 
newspaper  to  give  accessiblity 
to  its  advertising  columns  in  the 
manner  and  form  herein  prayed 
is  equally  an  abridgement  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“This  Amicus  Curiae  (ANPA) 
knows  of  no  case  wherein  a  re¬ 
straint  such  as  prayed  for  here¬ 
in  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
press  by  a  court.  On  the  other 
hand  this  Court’s  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  decision  of  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Sun  Publishing  Co.  v.  Wall¬ 
ing,  140  F  (2d)  445,  cert,  den., 
322  U.  S.  729  (1944)  wherein 
that  Court  resolved  a  conflict 
between  a  provision  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
First  Amendment.” 

Restraints  on  the  Press 

In  conclusion,  the  ANPA  In 
its  brief  said: 

"The  Sherman  Act  provides 
for  its  enforcement  both  by 
criminal  penalties  and  by  civil 
remedies.  The  power  to  enjoin 
provided  for  in  Sec.  4  is  a  whol¬ 
ly  separate  and  independent 
power  entrusted  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  courts.  Refusal  by  a 
court  to  proceed  under  Sec.  4 
when  that  section  is  improperly 
invoked  does  not  render  the  Act 
impotent. 

“Just  as  in  Near  v.  Minnesota, 
supra,  where  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  statute  in  contro¬ 
versy  imposed  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  restraint  upon  publication, 
so  also  in  Pennekamp  v.  Florida, 
supra,  it  held  a  conviction  for 
contempt  by  publication  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  restraint.  In 


each  case  alleged  libelous  arti¬ 
cles  were  published  about  the 
complainants. 

“In  the  Near  case  the  officials 
charged  with  misconduct  elect¬ 
ed  to  proceed  under  the  so- 
called  Minnesota  gag  law  in 
preference  to  filing  suit  for  libel 
Or  obtaining  an  indictment  for 
criminal  libel.  In  the  Florida 
case,  the  judges  who  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  a  newspaper  editorial 
elected  to  lay  the  editor  by  the 
heels,  drag  him  into  court  and 
punish  him  for  contempt  in 
preference  to  proceeding  under 
the  libel  statutes.  They  convict¬ 
ed  him,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  reversed  the  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  con¬ 
stituted  a  restraint  upon  the 
press.” 

■ 

Magazine  Sections 
On  Editors'  Agenda 

Miama  Beach,  Fla. — Problems 
of  producing  Sunday  newspaper 
ma^zines  will  be  among  the 
topics  considered  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors  here  Nov.  29,  30 
and  Dec.  1. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention, 
members  will  go  to  Havana 
where  thev  will  be  entertained 
for  two  days  by  the  Cuban  Tour¬ 
ist  Commission  and  Havana  edi¬ 
tors. 

John  Griffin  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  is  association  presi¬ 
dent. 

George  Beebe  of  the  Miami 
Herald  is  in  charge  of  conven¬ 
tion  arrangements. 


Car  Nome  Contest 
Boosts  Runyon  Fund 

A  contest,  with  cash  awards 
totaling  $200,000,  for  naming  a 
new  low-priced  car  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp., 
was  announced  this  week  in  na¬ 
tionwide  advertising. 

Each  prize  will  be  matched  by 
an  equal  contribution  from 
Kaiser-Frazer  in  the  winner’s 
name  to  the  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Cancer  Fund. 

Contestants  can  double  their 
winnings  and  the  contribution 
to  the  Cancer  Fund  by  submit¬ 
ting  with  their  entry  a  K-F  deal¬ 
er’s  approximate  appraisal  on 
their  present  car. 

The  contest  closes  Jan.  15, 
1950.  Judges  are  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  chairman  of  Kaiser- 
Frazer;  Walter  Winchell,  Leo¬ 
nard  Lyons  and  Dan  Parker,  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Cancer  Fund. 

■ 

Eastern  N.  C.  Group 
Elects  New  Officers 

Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. — William 
Manning  of  the  Williamston  En¬ 
terprise  was  named  president  of 
the  Eastern  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  here  Nov.  5. 

Other  new  officers,  named 
unanimously,  are:  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  G.  Swindell  of  the  Wilson 
Daily  Times,  first  vicepresident; 
Grover  Britt  of  the  Sampson  In¬ 
dependent,  second  vicepresident; 
and  Mayon  Parker  of  the  Hert¬ 
ford  Herald,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Theme  of  the  meeting  was  the 
economic  development  of  East¬ 
ern  North  Carolina. 


The  First  Thanksgiving 


•  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been  a  national  holi¬ 
day  in  our  country  ever  since  President  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  in  1863,  but  the  custom 
of  its  observance  goes  far  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Their  first  holiday  menu,  reports  a  chroni¬ 
cler,  abounded  in  game,  seafood  and  vege¬ 
tables,  with  plenty  of  beer,  “for  beer  was  all 
but  the  universal  beverage.”  The  festive  board, 
it  was  recorded,  was  spread  for  140,  of  whom 
90  were  Indian  guests. 

Beer,  a  staple  in  the  daily  diet  of  early 
Americans,  had  a  high  priority  on  the  Pilgrim’s 
list  of  essentials.  It  was  the  diminishing  supply 
of  the  Mayflower’s  victuals,  “especially  our 
beer,”  that  led  the  Virginia-bound  Pilgrims  to 


seek  the  nearest  land  haven,  which  happened 
to  be  Plymouth.  To  be  sure  that  the  supply  on 
ship  and  the  prospective  supply  on  shore  were 
properly  barrelled,  the  hardy  pioneers  took 
along  a  professional  cooper,  John  Alden,  who  is 
best  remembered  for  winning  the  fair  Priscilla. 
When  the  growth  of  the  colony  made  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  feasible,  one  of  the  first 
business  ventures  was  a  brewery,  licensed  in 
1637  to  Captain  Robert  Sedgwick  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  a  soldier. 

The  Pilgrims,  and  later  other  colonists,  en¬ 
couraged  the  consumption  of  beer  as  an  aid  to 
moderation.  Now,  three  hundred  years  later, 
millions  of  Americans  know  beer  and  ale  to  be 
the  nation’s  beverages  of  moderation. 
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J.  F.  Melia  Dies; 
Ex-Publisher 
And  Adman 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Joseph  F. 
Melia,  publisher  of  the  old  New 
York  American  and  former  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  died  in 
Buffalo  General  Hospital  Nov. 
4  at  the  age  of  65. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Melia  had  been  head  of  the  F. 
M.  Sound  Equipment  Corp.  here. 

Mr.  Melia,  a  native  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  Fall  River  Globe 
in  1904,  and  a  year  later  was 
promote  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

He  resigned  after  five  years 
and  join^  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  and  subse¬ 
quently  held  advertising  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  old  Lynn  ( Mass. ) 
Evening  News  and  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

In  1914  he  joined  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  as  advertising 
manager,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1929,  when  he  was 
named  publisher  of  the  New 
York  American,  taking  complete 
charge  of  the  business  activities 
of  the  daily  and  Sunday  editions. 

When  the  American  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  New  York 
Journal,  Mr.  Melia  left  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

In  1940  he  returned  to  Buffalo 
and  joined  the  Hygrade  Fuel  & 
Oil  Corporation  (now  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation)  and  was  associated 
with  it  through  the  war.  In  1947 
he  founded  the  F.  M.  Sound 
Equipment  Corp.  and  was  later 
made  its  president. 

Mr.  Melia  served  as  president 
of  the  Greater  Buffalo  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  in  1924.  In  1924-25  he 
was  president  of  the  Advertising 
Affiliation,  a  league  of  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  in  the  area. 

■ 

W.  V.  Newton  Dies; 
Wide  World  Manager 

William  V.  Newton,  sales 
manager  of  Wide  World  Photos, 
Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the  Associated 
Press,  died  Nov.  7  at  his  home 
on  Long  Island.  He  was  52. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Newton  was  associated  with  the 
Times-Wide  World  Photos  from 
1920  until  1941. 

Joining  the  Associated  Press, 
he  became  sales  manager  of  the 
photography  division  of  Press 
Association,  an  AP  affiliate.  In 
1948,  when  Press  Association 
operations  were  merged  with 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  he  be¬ 
came  sales  manager  of  the  latter. 
■ 

Gulf  Expands  PR 

PiTTSBUPG,  Pa. — Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
has  announced  expansion  of  its 

?ubllc  relations  representatives, 
mmediately  supervising  the 
program  will  be  W.  R.  Huber, 
who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
directed  the  firm’s  PR  efforts. 
John  M.  Halliwell  will  represent 
the  company  in  the  Pittsburgh 
General  Office  and  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  area.  Warren  M.  Drew,  in 
New  York,  will  direct  activities 
in  the  East.  Don  Riddle,  in 
Houston,  has  the  Southwest. 


Woodson  D.  Parker,  81,  foun¬ 
der  and  editor  of  the  Teton 
Peak  Chronicle,  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  weekly,  Oct.  21,  at  St. 
Anthony. 

Philip  Ray,  42,  former  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  sports 
writer  and  for  the  past  year  di¬ 
rector  of  education  for  Guate¬ 
mala,  Oct.  24. 

Oda  Gene  Bowen,  76,  retired 
newspaper  publisher  of  the  Ea¬ 
gle  River  (Wis. )  Review,  re¬ 
cently,  at  a  hospital  in  Lake 
Worth,  Tex.,  where  he  had  re¬ 
sided  since  1937. 

Walter  H.  Fink,  61,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Redding 
( Calif. )  Searchlight  and  Red¬ 
ding  Courier-Free  Press,  Oct.  31. 

R.  A.  Jeffery,  72,  chief  dis¬ 
trict  correspondent  of  the  Otta- 
wa  (Ont.)  Citizen  f<'r  many 
years  and  publisher  of  the  Arn- 
prior  ( Ont. )  Chronicle  for  30 
years,  recently,  at  his  Ottawa 
home.  He  was  once  mayor  of 
Arnprior. 

Chester  F.  Craigie,  66,  night 
editor  of  the  Somerset  (N.  J.) 
Messenger-Gazette  and  Somerset 
County  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times  for  more  than 
10  years,  Nov.  3.  He  had  worked 
for  papers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  for  15  years  was  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  correspondent  for  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

Miss  Sara  Lee  Gifford,  27,  of 
the  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  advertising  staff,  daughter 
of  Record  Publisher  L.  C.  Gif¬ 
ford,  Nov.  5,  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Lexington,  N.  C. 

William  F.  Frye,  74,  who  had 
been  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News- 
Age  Herald  and  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  Nov.  4,  at  his  home  in 
Prattville,  Ala.  His  son,  William 
Frye,  Jr.,  is  head  of  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Paul  H.  Gromelin,  Jr.,  52, 
Bergen  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record 
reporter  for  25  years,  Nov.  4, 
at  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

Elmer  F.  Murch,  78,  former 
real  estate  and  financial  editor 
of  the  old  Boston  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  Nov.  5,  at  Quincy,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Ina  D.  Somerville,  56, 
woman’s  page  editor  of  ttie 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  Nov.  7,  at  a  Portland 
hospital. 

H.  T.  Montague  Bell,  76, 
former  editor  of  the  North  China 
Daily  News  in  Shanghai,  Nov.  6, 
at  Reading,  England. 

■ 

Ralph  B.  Campbell, 
Agency  Founder,  Dies 

Minneapolis — Ralph  B.  Camp¬ 
bell,  co-founder  of  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago,  died  Nov.  5  while  at¬ 
tending  the  Minnesota-Iowa 
football  game.  He  was  63. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Campbell-Mithun 
until  his  retirement  in  1947.  He 
lived  to  see  the  advertising 
agency  he  founded  with  Ray  O. 
Mithun — it  opened  in  1933,  on 
the  day  the  nation’s  banks 
closed — become  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  40  top  agencies  in  total 
billing. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  worked  on  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  and  was  promotion 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal. 

m 

R.  Weisman,  59,  Dies; 
Plain  Dealer  Editor 

C’eveland,  O. — Russell  Weis¬ 
man,  59,  chief  editorial  writer 
and  associate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  died 
Nov.  8. 

Mr.  Weisman,  who  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  daily  column  on  eco¬ 
nomics  since  1929. 

He  was  author  of  a  book, 
“Key  to  Recovery,’’  published  in 
1938,  and  was  known  nationally 
for  his  speeches  and  his  writ¬ 
ings.  He  had  been  an  instructor 
in  economics  and  political  Sci¬ 
ence  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 
and  at  Kalamazoo  College. 

■ 

Shannon  Appointed 

Le  Droit,  French  language 
newspaper  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  has 
appointed  Shannon  &  Associates 
as  U.  S.  advertising  representa¬ 
tive. 


NOTICE! 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  POSITION 
IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  FIELDS: 
Administrative  Editorial 

Advertising  Mechanical 

Cartoonists-Artists  Photography 

Circulation  Public  Relations 

You  WiU  be  IrUeresled  in  the  Following  Services: 

1.  Draft  a  4-tmie  consecutive  insertion  ad  statinr  your  quaiflcatlons 
and  send  to  us  with  payment.  (Details  of  rates  appear  at  the 
besinnlngr  of  the  Claseifl^  Section.) 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration  card  which  will  be  sent  to  yon 
on  receipt  of  your  ad  copy.  This  card  will  be  made  avallabia  to 
executives  calling-  on  us  for  help  for  all  departments  of  bows- 
papers  and  allied  fields. 

.1.  The  object  of  this  optional  registration  is  to  help  you  more  quickly 
find  the  Job  you  are  seeking.  THERE  13  NO  CHAROB  FOR  'rms 
ADDITIONAL  SERVICE. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1475  Broadway,  Suite  1700  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

T*l.:  IRyoat  t-30S2 


Senator  Reed 
Parsons  Sun 
Publisher  Dies 

Parsons,  Kan.— U.  S.  Senator 
Clyde  M.  Reed,  Republican 
president-publisher  of  the  Per- 
sons  Sun  died  Nov.  8  at  his  home 
after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  78 
Born  in  Champaign  County 
Ill.,  he  served  in  the  railway 
mail  service  from  1889  untJ 
1917,  when  he  assumed  active 
charge  of  the  newspaper.  Two 
years  later,  he  entered  politics 
as  secretary  to  Gov.  Henry  J 
Allen.  He  was  governor  of  Kan¬ 
sas  from  1929  to  1931. 

Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1938 
and  re-elected  in  1944,  Senator 
Reed  was  active  in  legislation 
affecting  newspapers.  In  1943  he 
introduced  a  bill  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  newspapers  exemptions 
from  the  Wage-Hour  law.  In 
1948,  he  was  co-author  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  restrict  liquor  ads, 

■ 

Tudey'  Thornton  Dies 

Austin,  Tex.— William  Martin 
( “Tudey” )  Thornton,  69,  for  51 
years  a  correspondent  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  in  this 
state  capital,  died  Nov.  1  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Known  as  the  dean  of  Texas 
political  writers,  he  had  filed  his 
last  story  to  the  News  only  a 
few  hours  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Thornton  joined  the  News’ 
Austin  Bureau  fresh  out  of  col¬ 
lege  classes,  in  1898.  His  father, 
John  E.  Thornton,  had  long  been 
Austin  correspondent  for  the 
than  combined  Dallas  and  Gal- 
veston  News. 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

Clossified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
•4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
•2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
*For  consecutive  insertions  of 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Oonnt  approximately  five,  6  Uttw 
words,  one  line. 

Ada  with  white  apace  end/or  type  « 
8  pt.  cape  and  over  computed  on  ague 
meaenre  haaii  of  14  lines  per  eolm 
inch.  . 

Oonnt  four  words  for  box  namDer 
No  abbreviation!. 

There  is  an  additional  charg#  of  l5 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  bo«  numbe^ 
each  order.  Postage  charges  •"cyneo 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 

Forme  close  Wedneedey  nooe. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
oleasa  address  them  as  follows:  W 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I;W5 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  OO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 
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The  Longest  'Sub' 

Ottawa  —  Probably  the  long¬ 
est  continuous  subscription  to 
any  newspaper  on  the  American 
continent  was  renewed  recently 
bH  subscriber  of  the  Prescott 
that)  Journal.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Journal  was  taken 
out  102  years  ago  by  its  first 
subscriber,  whose  87-year-old 
son  renewed  the  subscription. 


CLASSIHED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

MAY  BROTHKRS,  Binithamton,  N.  Y. 
B«t»bli«hed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

ind  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa.  Nebraska.  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch. 
2610  Nebraska  .St,,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
advantageous  buys  iii  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
ciates.  Boi  608,  Tiicumcari.  N.  Mex. 

western  daiues.  weeklies 

Downs  &  Co. 

104S  Washington.  Denver,  Colorado 

For  any  siie  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 

Florida.  _ 

BUY  OR  SELL  Midwest  Dsilies, 
Weeklies,  through  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Agency  (successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox), 
218-19  Journal  Building,  Salina,  Kans. 

iritWE  ARE  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
ilne  properties.  Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625 
Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposes. 

A,  8.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Propertie* 

W.  H.  GloTor  Go.,  Ventura,  California. 

THIS  29-year-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

ESTABLISHED  NEWBPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Oal. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EVERY  POUR  WEEKS  we  iaaue  a 
new  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale. 
Write  for  copy  of  latest.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


INDIANA  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly. 
Definitely  exceptional.  $26M,  terms; 
I24M,  cash.  Box  4554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


profitable  small  newspaper  in 
New  England.  OOM  with  1011  doiws, 
terms  on  balance  to  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser.  Box  4443,  Editor  *  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
nets  ♦12,000  YEAR.  $15,000  han 
dies.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Lo 
Angeles  16,  Calif. 


.of  bad  weather  and  pool 
health  I  Most  promising  Southern  Ari 
sons  ***RIy  for  sale.  For  details  wrlU 
Bm  4511,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


7^9  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ex- 
clnsive  weeklies.  One  plant.  Mild  cli- 
histe.  Profitable.  $40,000  with  $22,000 


delusive  weekly  in  growing  com 
Angeles.  Orossin) 

$5,875  down.  J.  A.  Snyder 
Newapa^r  Broker.  3570  Frances  Ave. 
Venice,  Cal.  S.  M.  7-8744. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


GOOD  WEEKLY',  exclusive  in  its 
I  uunty,  well  equipped,  making  money. 
$15,000  cash  will  handle.  Balance  easy 
terms.  A  growing  number  of  aatistied 
customers  testify  to  the  soundness  of 
my  plan.  I  will  handle  no  property 
unless  I  believe  it  well  worth  the 
asked  price.  Owner’s  interest  protected 
by  never  divulging  to  prospect  any  in¬ 
formation  until  I  am  satisfied  he  has 
the  necessary  money  and  means  busi¬ 
ness.  J.  B.  Snider,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


ABLE,  experienced  editor-manager, 
MOW  producing  one  of  best  large  dai¬ 
lies  in  state  fur  chain,  desires  to  buy 
exclusive  daily  in  livable  mid-west 
town  of  at  least  10,000.  Would  con¬ 
sider  part  or  lea.se  of  larger  paper, 
w-ith  option.  Financially  able.  Will 
bear  investigation.  Box  4549,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

BEFORE  offering  your  SOUTHERN 
newspaper  for  sale,  let  me  discuss 
net  price,  financing,  and  capital 
gains  tax  with  you,  in  confidence 
and  without  obligation.  Newspaper 
Properties  Since  1935. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Building.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

IP  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  newspaper 
properties  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa.  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana, 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldg., 
Moorhead,  Minn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


HOE  3  UNIT  PRESS 
22)4"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  rolls  on  each 
end,  only  10  feet  high. 

GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS 
22->4"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  reels,  color 
cylinder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903 _ Boise,  Idaho 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tubular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


CLOSING  OUT  EQUIPMENT  AT  RE¬ 
DUCED  PRICES  due  to  building 
rental.  Rouse  band  saw  $325,  11 

chases,  standard  cut-off  page  @  $35. 
Monotype  material  machine  $1,250, 
Royle  radial  arm  flat  router  $450,  Hoe 
stereo  saw  trimmer  $350.  Murray 
stereo  saw  trimmer  $375,  Goss  twin 
screw  flat  shaver  $475,  7-ton  gas  fired 
stereo  furnace  and  canopy  $1,100. 
Scripps  League,  531  1st  Ave.  W.,  Seat¬ 
tle  9-9,  Wash. 


5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MODEL  E.  DUPLEX  newspaper  press 
and  Model  8  Lintoype.  Both  excellent. 
Make  cash  offer.  Eastern  Shore  News, 
Onancock,  Va. _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  (Wood).  21  inch 
column  X  15)4-inch  with  22K-inch 
cut-off.  Good  buy  for  quick  sale.  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky^ _ 

FOR  SALK:  DUPLEX  IDEAL  MAT 
Roller,  with  reversible  gear,  30*  x  26* 
bed,  two  horse  power  motor.  Will  sell 
at  bargain  price.  Temple  (Texas) 
Telegram. _ 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  25006, 
in  daily  operation.  Three  magazines, 
3  sets  of  mats,  $2,500.  .Available  30 
days.  Also  5  other  magazines  $100 
each.  The  County  Review,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU  , 


FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  22)4*  cut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 


24  PAGE  HOE 

.Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
22  44*  cut  off,  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

2244*  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

22)4"  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21V^"  cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
-AC  drive. 


GOSS  COMET  4  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  -Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyont  9-1132 
Pahle  .Address:  "Shnlpress  New  York” 


#26  LINOTYPE,  mixer,  gag  pot.  AC 
motor.  2  main.  2  auxiliary  magazines. 
2  molds — no  mats — serial  40.800. 
*2.000  f.o.b.  .A  swell  buy!  Printers 
Trouble  Shooter.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  V.  3  ph. 
60  cy  AC  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width.  16-psge  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 

EASTERN  COIA)R  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


GOSS  28  PP.  ‘ ‘Straightline”  8  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  22)4'  cut-off, 
electrical  and  sterotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  fonts  S  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats,  italic  with  caps  and  small  caps. 
One  font  9  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats  with  boldface.  The  Daily  Com¬ 
pass,  164  Duane  St.,  New  York  13, 
N.  Y. 


THREE  HOE  UNITS,  23  »/16»  cut¬ 
off  with  double  folder  and  C-H  Drive. 
Geared  for  32.000  per  hour  produc¬ 
tion  with  double  plating.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  presently  in  use  but  will  be 
Rvailable  approximately  March  31st. 
If  interested  write  Edmonton  Journal 
Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada. 


MODEL  5  HIGH  base  Linotype,  serial 
No.  13127.  This  includes  Margach 
feeder,  motor,  gas  pot.  Price,  $1,500. 
Delivery  after  January  1,  1950,  to 
make  room  for  larger  machine.  Write 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sommerer,  Beacon-News, 
.Aurora,  Illinois. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  22)4*  cut-off, 
also  Pony  parts  to  change  over  to 
either  2244*  or  23  9/16*  with  vacuum. 
Tubular  2  to  1  complete  deck,  extra 
roll  arms.  Tubular  metal  pot  with 
pump,  casting  box,  Form-O-Scorch. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


4-UNIT  GOSS,  22)4  cut-off,  with 
Kohler  reels,  excellent  condition,  avail¬ 
able  in  March,  can  now  be  seen  in 
operation  at  ’Tacoma,  Wash.  Scripps 
League,  531  1st  Ave.  W.,  Seattle  99, 
Wash. 


FOR  SALE 

24-P8ge  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Press. 
Single  Deck — 2  Plates  Wide. 
23-9/16*  sheet  cut. 

With  half-page  Folder,  delivering 
7,500  to  10.000  per  hour 
Good  Condition-Immediately  Available. 
With  complete  Stereotype  Equipment. 
For  further  details: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Stamford,  Oonn. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  S/JX 


GOSS  45-B  DRY  Mat  Roller;  Duplex 
Tubular  Casting  Box;  Model  ’S” 
Form-O- Scorch ;  Goss  44-C  Curved 
Casting  Box  for  21)z*  sheet  cut;  Goss 
Curved  Stereo.  Plate  Shaver;  Goss 
two-platen  motor  driven  Steam  Table, 
gas  fired;  Hoe  full  pg.  Flat  Plate 
Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustment; 
Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router;  1,  2Vk 
and  4-ton  Stereo.  Metal  Pots,  with  or 
without  pumps;  No.  8  Hoe  Electrotype 
Metal  Furnace,  2,400  lbs.  capacity, 
with  backing  stand  and  conveyor;  32*, 
38*,  40*  and  44"  Automatic  Power 
Paper  Cutters;  Heavy  Duty  Power 
Baler,  350  lbs.  capacity;  Stereotype 
Chases,  both  new  and  used;  NEW  H^l 
Form  Tables.  Send  for  current  list. 
Thomas  W.  Hail  Company,  Inc.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

16  PAGE  WALTER  SCOTT  PRESS, 
including  complete  stereo  equipment 
and  mat  roller.  Ideal  for  small  news¬ 
paper  and  circular  printing.  Now  in 
daily  newspaper  use.  Prints  color  on 
four  pages.  Single  plating  on  all  but 
6  and  10  page  runs  for  economical 
operation.  We  are  building  and  will 
put  in  new  equipment  about  February 
1.  Present  lease  expires  in  April.  Must 
dispose  of  this  •quipnu-nt  at  reason¬ 
able  price  .soon.  If  interested  write  or 
w-ire  at  once.  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk 
News  Herald.  Suffolk.  Virginia. _ 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Margach.  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal 
dump  truck. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLA’TE 
22-44*,  AC  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
Butocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  flat 
casting  box. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER,  AO. 


STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AO. 


DANIELS  OIRCULAR  PLANER.  AO. 


HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW.  AO. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


CLASS  AD  TAKERS  DESKS 


Due  to  merger  of  Indianapolis  New# 
and  Star  there  is  available  12  classified 
telephone  desks,  grouped  6  on  a  aid*, 
glass  divisions,  glasa  tops,  cut  out  for 
telephone  100  key  box  equipment  aad 
dial.  3  years  old.  walnut,  each  desk 
size  42%  by  26,  35  inches  high.  Price 
$550.00. 

Write  W.  0.  W’orcester 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Indianapolis.  Indiana 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling— Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  ^nveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank.  Oalif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preaaaa 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
_ Phone :  Sluing  7-1740 

WALLMAN  4  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding.  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  .St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  Ill.  Alton.  III. 

Ph.:  3  4164  Ph.:  2-173# 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWSPAPER.  PEANTS  allied  equip- 
ment,  disjuantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  lon^  distance  service, 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc.  i 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

_ Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assombliug  entire  newspaiH'r  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  I 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 

STillwell  6-0098  0099.  ! 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  I 


WANTHD — FLATBKD  AND  ROTARY  I 
PRESSE-S.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All  j 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino-  j 
type  and  Intertype  machines.  1 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 

503 — 4th  Ave.  S. 

_ Minneapolis.  Minn. _ 

Wanted  to  BL'V:  single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press.  21^4  or 
21%  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


16  TO  32  page  press  complete  with 
stereo  equipment.  Good  condition. 
Give  details  and  price.  Sun-Star, 
Merced,  California. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 

_ Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY :  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goss  folder,  21*4  or  21% 
Cut-off.  Box  No.  4536.  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  I 

- 1 -  I 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages  | 
wide).  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  dock  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — One  4-psge  nnit 
for  a  one  to  one  Duplex  Tubular  i 
Press.  Write  Manchester  Herald.  Man-  j 
Chester.  Conn. _  i 


WANTED  I 

8  page  Goss  Cox-O  Type  Model  A  or  E  1 
Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  | 

We  need  these  presses  immediately.  , 
Advise  details  i 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22.  Pennsylvania 

WANTED— TWO  fairly  late  models 
typesetting  machines;  must  be  good 
running  machines  and  cast  a  good  slug. 
Wm.  Fitzgerald.  23  Sheffield  Rd.,  Ros- 

lindale  31.  Mass. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  50,  60  or  100 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board, 
A.  C.  Current.  Box  No.  4537.  Editor 
&  Publislii  r. 


_ NEWSPAPER  SERVICES _ 

TO  SUCCESSFULLY  DEVELOP  WANT 
ADS  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
EMPLOY  A  MASTER  S  METHODS — 
OUR  W  H.  (Bn.,L>  HERSHEY 
AUTHOR  "CLASSIFIED  TECHNIQUE" : 
FORMERLY  A  FIELD  SUPERVISOR 
BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM. 
CHAIRMAN  BOARD  ASSOCIATED 
EDITOR  S  SYNDICATE. 

A  PAST  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  AND 
GENER.\L  MANAGER. 
NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS.  ASSOCIATES 
Publishing  Consultants 
225  North  Mu-higan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


BOOKS 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  101-i)age  book.  ‘‘How  to  Write 
Used  Car  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,”  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyekoff  &  Howard 
Parish.  ‘‘Authors  know  subject  well,” 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  “Well  worth  $4.95,”  says  John 
.Munn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks.  N.  D..  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
120.000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  I 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  32.  Fla. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EST.VBLISHED  book  publisher  seeks 
associate  with  capital  who  desires  to 
learn  profession.  Excellent  reputation 
among  critics  and  book  trade  for  su¬ 
perior  publications.  $35,000  to  $50,- 
OOO  needed.  Box  4547,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURES 


MEANINGFUL  EDITORIALS 

PUT  LIFE  in  your  Editorial  Page. 
Working  Editorial  Writer,  20  years’ 
experience,  widely  reprinted,  just  freed 
of  executive  duties.  I  can  now  write 
exclusive,  readable  editorials,  includ¬ 
ing  locals,  on  salary  for  limited  clien¬ 
tele,  desiring  quality.  Box  4525,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

SIGNATURE  PAGES— WRITE  FOR 
samples  on  home  town  shopping  and 
on  keeping  credit  good.  Each  series  of 
eight  full  pages.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Com- 
pany.  Box  55.  Melbourne.  Florida. 
‘‘WHO'S  THIS  MAN!”  Unique  quiz 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of 
famous  personalities.  Test  reader 
response  for  one  month  free.  Books 
Ltd.,  4708  Oass  Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


_ SPECIAI^ERVICES _ 

JOB  FINDING  UA.MP.41GNS  under  my 
direction  are  opening  new  doors  to 
my  clients  who  receive  complete,  ex¬ 
pertly  written  material  and  steady 
personal  sujKTvision.  .V  service  of 
recognized,  professional  integrity. 
GENE  NASH 

JOB  CAMPAIGN  SPECIALIST 
20  E.  35th  St..  New  York  16. 

.MU  6  7344 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING  ' 


.ARE  YOU  the  classified  manager  de¬ 
siring  position  paying  excellent  salary 
plus  bonus  on  increase!  Evening 
daily  over  25.000  circulation.  Less 
than  50  miles  from  New  York.  Give 
references  and  full  particulars.  Box 
4520,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
We  want  a  top  flight  salesman  who 
lias  had  competitive  experience,  is  ag¬ 
gressive.  enthusiastic,  and  has  proven 
ability.  Write  giving  age,  education, 
experience.  Har  Henry.  San  Diego 
Dally  .loumal.  San  Diego.  Calif. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening,  permanent  staff 
(losition.  Exclusive  seven  day  newspa¬ 
per.  (Ohio).  Write  giving  complete 
experience,  marital  status,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  4459,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

THE  MAN  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
is  between  25  and  35.  He  comes  from 
a  rural  community  or  is  familiar  with 
small  town  life.  He  has  a  good  edu¬ 
cational  background  in  the  advertising 
and  editorial  fields,  and  some  prac- 
tieal  experience,  but  this  latter  is  not 
mandatory.  The  job  open  January  1  to 
the  right  man  is  one  with  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  a  150-year-oId  progressive, 
.VP-ABC  weekly  on  Maryland’s  East¬ 
ern  Shore.  Starting  salary  $60.  Write 
giving  details.  The  Easton  Star-Demo¬ 
crat.  Easton.  Maryland. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


PER.MANENT  POSITION  calling  for 
honest  effort,  strict  integrity,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  field  for  “special  promotion” 
.advertising — special  pages,  special  sec¬ 
tions,  special  editions.  The  luisiness 
is  here.  Requires  only  to  be  competent¬ 
ly  looked  after.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Berkley  Newspapers,  Berkley,  W. 
Virginia. 


WANTED  —  EASTERN  DAILY 
newspaper  needs  advertising  solicitor 
under  fifty  with  vigor  and  imagination 
with  5  years  or  more  experience  in 
display  selling.  Chance  to  head  de¬ 
partment.  AVrite  box  4510.  Editor  & 
Publisher  giving  full  resume  career, 
salary  required,  etc. 


W.ANTBD — A  young  man  age  30  to 
45,  newspaper  experience.  Special  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  who  can  also  write 
copy  and  has  references — contact 
Louis  Levand,  The  Wichita  Beacon, 
Wichita,  Konsss. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


TOPNOTCH  ARTIST 
Newspaper  syndicate  looking  for  a 
talented  artist  to  illustrate  adventure 
strip.  Age  25  to  35.  Amateurs  need 
not  apply.  This  is  real  opportunity  for 
professional  of  demonstrated  and 
growing  ability.  Write,  giving  full 
particulars,  to  Box  4500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Eastern  Metropolitan  Morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper  can  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  very  capable  Suburban  and 
Country  Circulation  Manager.  State 
full  experience.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  4529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Immediate  opening  for  expe¬ 
rienced  man  on  combination  newspa- 

?ier  in  Southwest.  Real  opportunity 
or  right  man.  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  inclnding  references.  All 
replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  4505, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  month 
!>■  periodical  specializing  on  Interna¬ 
tional  news.  State  age,  ex|>erience, 
siilnry.  .Address  Circulation.  7023  Em¬ 
pire  State  Bldg..  New  York  City. 


Y(;UNG  M.\N  experienced  in  circula¬ 
tion — mail,  carrier  promotion,  wanted 
to  take  charge  of  department  on  p.m. 
daily  of  6,200  in  northern  Indiana; 
good  chance  to  prove  ability,  acquire 
permanent  location.  Give  salary  need¬ 
ed.  other  facts  first  letter.  Box  4539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


C.ALIFORNIA  small  daily  wants  news¬ 
man  with  2  to  5  years  experience  for 
sports  and  city  heat.  Sun-Star,  Merced. 


NEWS  EDITOR  capable  editing  wire 
and  local  news.  Send  full  details  rec¬ 
ord  experience,  age,  salary  wanted, 
references.  C.  H.  Arundel,  Daily  News, 
Middlesboro,  Kentucky. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


W.ANTED.  TOMORROW’S  Steve  Hani 
gan  today.  Should  be  young,  ambi¬ 
tious,  with  political  and  publicity 
know-how.  Unique  opportunity  for 
high-level.  New  York-Washington  con¬ 
tacts.  Write  Box  4506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
SALESMEN 


S.ALF.SMAN  already  calling  on  print¬ 
ing  and  newspaper  plants  to  handle 
another  line.  exclusive  territories 
available,  liberal  commissions.  Write 
now  selling.  Box  4528,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  qualified  to 
take  care  of  8-marhine  plant  and  ma¬ 
terial  maker.  Plant  on  Long  Island. 
Box  4522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMBINATION  PRESSMAN-9tfb7 
OTYPER  for  Duplex  tubulsr 
ment.  Modern  shop,  pleasant  worldi 
conditions,  good  scale.  One  of^ 
best  spots  in  intern-mountain 
Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 


.M.A.CU1NIST  -  OPERATOR:  Cspiki; 
young  operator  needed  who  can  ibo 
service  four  machines  on  afteniou 
iaily.  Good  wages.  Box  4543, 


ic  Publisher. 


WA.NTEI):  TWO  Linotype  Operston 
for  ”31,’*  ‘*3*2’*  Ad  Machines,  Iim 
per  hour — night  work,  good  workijr 
conditions,  iiaid  vacation,  bonus, 
Contact  J.  y.  Holder,  Supt.,  Suu’theri 
Newspapers,  Ine.,  Hot  Springs,  At 
kansas. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


PATIO  HOUSE 


225  E.  51st  St.,  N.Y.C.  22.  PL.  9-f 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


Bring  your  writing  problems  to  Mio- 
hattan’s  NEW  CREATIVE  CE.NTEH, 


Lectures,  Open  Forums,  Consultstion. 
Fiction,  Plays,  Radio,  Scenarios, 
Research,  Translations,  MS  Typing. 


.ADVERTISING  director  39.  OoUegs 
graduate.  30  years  experience  sellint 
directing  daily  advertising  staff.  Also 
owned-piiblished  own  weekly.  Advertis¬ 
ing  director,  salesman,  management 
iob  wanted,  good  daily  or  weekly  wUk 
future.  Box  45U3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  and  nice 
manager  desires  connection  with  live 
daily  paper,  best  references.  Writs 
F.  M.  Morrow,  175  Oak  Spring  Rotd, 
Canonsburg.  Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  Acmom- 
ant  desires  location.  Good  referenesa 
Write  Box  4448,  Editor  A  Pnbllshsr. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  33,  experienced 
in  all  departments,  seeks  auministrs- 
tive  position  on  daily.  Hard  worker, 
efficient  organizer,  ideas.  Box  4556, 
Editor  &  Piiblislier. 


SOUTHERNER  with  editorial,  idvir- 
tising  experience,  desirei  lenie  large 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  SontheMt  or 
obtain  working  partnership.  Box  4444, 
experience,  age.  and  products  yon  an 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOU  ARE  SEEKING — 
this  ntrwspaper  advertising  and  news¬ 
paper  executive  who  has  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  top  position  with  hil 
paper  in  a  market  of  125,000.  Wia 
has  overcome  unusual  obstacles  t»  gat 
there  and  STAY  there.  Has  an  un¬ 
usual  all-department  lO-year-rword  of 
proven  linage  and  revenue  gains  wiu 
prodiietion  economy.  The  details  « 
these  and  other  qualifications  of  « 
years  on  both  sides  of  the  advertuing 
desk  can  only  be  proven  by  persoM 
interview.  Employed.  45.  marriei. 
References  and  personal  details,  car 
tainly.  I  have  never  advertised.  J« 
let’s  talk.  Box  4572.  Eilitor  i  Pu*- 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -- 
daily  experience.  Have  handled  cIW 
fied,  local  display  and  national. 
married  man  with  family.  Atnbitio* 
hard  worker.  Seeking  top  advert^M 
spot  on  small  daily  or  business  msi 
ager  of  good  size  weekly. 
erences.  Box  4.>57.  Editor  A  Publi 


EMPIX)YED  AD  MAX.  25  y**." J?; 
periemce,  wants  to  advance  m®  ,• 
New  York  State  or  New  Engl*^ 
Good  laymit  and  copy  man  wm 
sell  and  aervice  account*. 
character  and  business  ^ 

Available  on  2  week  notice.  Wr«« 
4548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  12, 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Art.  ) 
cies.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed, 
liertha  Klausner.  130  E.  40  St.,  If.l 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

advertising  _ 

(Cloyed,  hard  hitting  ad  man, 
cant*  to  advance  himself. 
land  or  upstate  New  York  location. 
Can  a»s“”«  managerial  responst- 

hllitv  Box  4440.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FrEiE  Lance  newspaper  woman.  Oar. 
Luing  special  pages^.  editions.  Refer- 
rtcea  Theora  W.  Crosby,  Box  442, 
Cuero.  Texas. 


GAL  FKIBAV— K-xperieiued  newspa- 
per  advertising,  research,  radio  copy, 
fashion.  Original  ideas.  Colh-^ge  grad. 
Free  to  travel.  Box  4obJ,  Kd.toi  A. 
Publisher. 


SELP'VlNBlNCr  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Dependable,  energetic,  healthy, 
sincere.  15  years  metropolitan  sales 
staffs  wants  tough  managerial  assign¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere  there’s  opportu¬ 
nity.  Top  re<-ommendations.  Box  4od», 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


VflDE  experience,  feature  writing, 
radio  copy,  export,  fluent  Spanish, 
German,  French.  Will  re-locate.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  interesting  job. 
Single,  male,  thirty.  Box  4533,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  ;  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  NATIVE  New  York  City  newspaper 
and  public  relations  man  is  available 
for  special  New  Y'ork  assignments  in¬ 
cluding  personal  representation.  Write 
Box  4480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACE  UEWKITEMAN,  best  feature 
writer,  crack  reporter,  atomic  expert. 
12  years  (six  Washington)  newspa¬ 
pers,  press  association,  radio.  Box 
■4477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  suburban  New  Jersey 
weekly  desires  position  on  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Complete  knowledge  of 
sports  and  police  reporting.  Prefers 
sports  reporting.  25  years  old.  Seven 
years’  experience.  Box  4546,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


COMBINATION  EDITORIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONIST  and  PRO.MOTION  MAX. 
You’ve  seen  his  reprinted  daily  car¬ 
toons  and  ads  regularly.  Present  con¬ 
nection  dates  back  to  1931  as  one-man 
cartoonist  and  promotion  department 
creating  ideas,  copy  and  compiling 
marked  data  for  big-name  organiza¬ 
tion.  Available  3  weeks  notice.  Box 
4562,  Editor  A-  Piildishei 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Powerful 
ideas  and  execution.  Widely  reprinted. 
Box  4455,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— available 
it  once.  Excellent  production  record 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  20  years'  experience 
dsily  and  Sunday  papers,  Midwest 
itstes  preferred.  Age  48,  married.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  T.  Ely,  400  Elm  Place, 
Princeton.  Illinois. 


-VBLE,  experienced  writer  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  railio.  periodical 
fields,  also  editing;  now  emitloyed;  can 
solve  your  writing  or  editing  problem. 
East  only.  Box  4566.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

-Attl.E.  Yale  vet  seeks  New  York  edi¬ 
torial  post.  Experienre  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Can  liandle  desk,  wire,  reporting. 
Toi>  references.  Will  take  good  maga¬ 
zine  olTer.  Phone  SOnth  8-62.)."). 

ALL  AROUND  MAN 
Journaiist,  radio  writer,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  editor,  7  years  experience; 
specialist  economics,  business,  local 
politics;  university  and  graduate 
training;  congenial,  fast-thinking  and 
dependable;  owns  car,  wrill  travel  or 
relocate;  wants  writing  or  publicity 
job  that  pays  or  permits  opportunity 
to  buy  share  after  suitable  period. 
Box  4431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'IRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Y'oung, 
aggressive,  experienced  little  merchant, 
dealers,  motor  routes,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  dirert  mail,  establishing  new 
routes  and  territories.  Desires  full 
■barge,  permanent  connection,  South, 
West.  Available  immediately.  Please 
write  or  wire  Box  4541,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 


CIRCULATION  traveling  representa¬ 
tive,  twenty  years  experience  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  papiTs.  available  now.  Box 
45.51,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAOEK  OR  AS- 
SIST.4XT.  National,  country  and  city 
experience  in  highly  competitive  areas, 
specializing  in  home  delivery  and 
street  sales  promotion.  C.  P.  Swanson, 
1221  Chapman  Dr.,  Las  Vegas,  Ne- 
Tids, 


SITUATIfNS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


JOHN  D.  8TANARD,  Drawer  1.566E. 
Chattanooga  1.  Tenn.  Ph.:  83-154eW. 
Trivels  Southern  States  regularly. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

able  experienced  news  man,  reporter, 
•ports  editor,  columnist,  desk.  Excel- 
ent  daily  newspaper  background,  col- 
lei*  edncation,  reliable.  Employed  but 

^blTsher'*'*"**'  * 


'tly  editor  Chicago  suburban 
weekly  seeks  general  assignment  re- 
on  'l»>ly  in  town  of  50.000  to 
yo“c  in  present  spot. 
Good  background  sports,  politics.  26. 

P'SshJr™**"'’*’  * 

•IWRATE  REPORTER— DESKMAN. 
diw  20  years  on 

healthy, 

background.  3  languages, 
r  Anywhere 

•  Box  4567,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  PUBUSHERSI 
First  class  newspaperman,  35,  married, 
with  16  years  experience  seeks  (a) 
position  ns  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  progressive  daily  or  evening 
paper,  or  (h)  staff  position  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Salary  requirements  moderate, 
location  secondary  importance.  Box 
4571.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BEGINNER 

Two  months  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  College  grad,  can  use  news 
camera,  want  spot  with  lots  of  work. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4524,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OOLLEG-E  grad,  22,  w'ishes  to  train  as 
deskman  in  New  England  or  New-  York 
State.  Can  double  as  reporter.  Robert 
Slierer.  8  Montana  St.,  Roxbury  21, 
I  Mass. _ 


:  ('OLLECtE  grad  speaking  Spanish. 
I  French.  German.  Dtitch ;  also  legal 
exi>ericnce  seeks  editorial  job  on  pa¬ 
lter.  magazine.  .Some  experionce.  Box 
4.">.52.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY  editorship  de¬ 
sired.  Salary  sec-ondsry  consideration. 
May  invest.  Box  4568,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CR.VCKERJACK  newspaperwoman  of¬ 
fers  6  w’ay  experience:  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  editor,  publicity,  film  and 
radio  scripts.  Top  make-up,  copyread¬ 
ing.  Can  hanille  responsible  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  position:  work  in  films, 
television.  Box  4564,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  (450,000  ABC  magazine), 
experienced  daily  sports  editor,  rejtort- 
er.  copy  desk;  BA  with  grad  work  in 
public  relations;  28,  marled,  available 
immediately.  Box  4560,  Editor  A  Puli- 
lisher. 


EDITOR.  Ten  years  newspapers,  radio, 
public  relations.  .Available  now.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Veteran.  College.  Box  4512, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORS — BUREAU  CHIEFS 
Young  newsman  chafing  for  bigger 
things.  Six  years  solid  experience  on 
small  city  dailies.  Trained  state  and 
federal  coverage,  general  reporting. 
College  gradnate.  Box  4489,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  well-roanded 
national  and  world  alTsirs  background, 
straight-forward  style,  for  top-flight 
conservative  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
4445.  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


EDITORIAL  Assistant,  25.  Vet.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  English,  writing 
major,  honors.  Seeks  start.  Box  4464. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REWRITE  MAN, 
copy-reader,  reporter,  feature  writer, 
seeks  connection,  preferably  West. 
Offering  not  youth,  but  mature  judg¬ 
ment  and  above  average  capacity. 
Three  children.  Top  references.  Non- 
drinker.  Good  mixer.  Box  4504,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FE.VTl'RE  writer  and  photographer: 
daily  and  magazine  experienre.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  B.A  degree.  Box  4570, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  OR  SPORTS— Small  town  edi-  , 
tor  wants  to  move  to  city  50-150.000; 

7  years  experience;  Camera,  radio;  { 
loyal,  ronscientions.  thorough,  ideas.  | 
Box  4456.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  journ.sILsm  grad,  25,  sin¬ 
gle.  one  ye.ar  U.P.  experience.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  4509.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  journalism  grad.  .January, 
1950.  seeks  start  on  daily  or  magazine 
anywliere.  Majored  in  reporting  and 
eopyreading.  Have  BA  in  sociology 
and  sivondary  major  economics  Buf¬ 
falo  University.  25.  single,  healthy. 
Seymour  Rasnick,  211  South  Eighth. 
Columbia.  Mo. 


OHIO,  MICHIGAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
REPORTER,  accurate,  informed,  ex-  i 
perienced.  Young  journalism  teacher  I 
wants  to  return  to  newsroom.  Timely.  | 
detailed,  pertinent  reporting.  Sound  ! 
news  judgment.  Top  references.  $5.5  ' 
minimum.  Box  4558,  Editor  A  Pub-  ! 
Usher.  i 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA.  22,  advertising  ' 
production  and  writing  experitmee.  I 
wants  job  as  reporter  or  trainee.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  4454.  Editor  A  Pub- 
li.sher.  ' 

RELIABLE  reporter,  feature-'writer,  i 
photographer.  University  of  Iowa  | 
grad.  Married.  29.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Rnss  Zeleniak.  254  Clark  Place.  I 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

REPORTER.  Some  daily  experience —  \ 
AB  in  .Journalism.  Married.  1  child.  ' 
seeks  position  which  demands  hard  | 
work  and  offers  oportnnities  for  val¬ 
uable  experience.  Contact  .John  A. 
Zabowaki.  160  Vroom  St..  .Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

REPORTER.  3  years  metropolitan 
editing,  feature  writing  and  public  re¬ 
lations  experience — ^wsnts  job  with 
newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4495. 
V8i»or  .t-  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER,  energetie.  young,  single. 
B.A.  seeks  job  with  future.  3  years 
experience.  1  ^  as  editor  small  town 
daily.  Box  4.56.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGR  APHER,  first 
rate,  prefer  small  w-est  daily.  Steady. 
Box  45 to.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Rewrite.  3  months  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Some  piiblirity.  radio 
and  newspaper  work  for  Marine 
Corps,  w-ants  opportnnitv  anywhere. 
Eligible  GT  training.  Single.  Have  car. 
Box  4194.  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER,  ioh  on  daily.  24.  single,  j 
vet,  RA  English.  1%  years’  experi- | 
epee.  Box  4517.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

REPORTER  —  Experienced  general 
news  coverage,  radio,  sports,  pnhiicify.  j 
Travel  anywhere.  Single.  .Journalism  j 
degree.  Ttox  4481.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SCHOOI,  of  .Journalism  grad.  Phi  Beta  ■ 
Kanpa,  reporting  experience  in  Nor¬ 
way.  Hnneary.  Snain.  seeks  editorial 
nosition.  Box  4462.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SM.AT.L  TOWN  BOY.  veteran,  with 
good  journalistic  education  seeks  job 
on  Midwest  weekly  with  opportnnity 
to  learn  business.  Pay  secondary.  Now- 
writing  publicity  for  fund  raising  out¬ 
fit.  T/cams  fast,  used  to  hard  work 
and  long  hours,  excellent  references. 
Box  4542.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 4  years  experience 
small  city  papers,  editing,  rew-rite.  re- 
norting.  column.  Eastern  states  nre- 
ferred.  Age  28.  married,  have  car.  Box 
4544,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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AVRITER-EDITOR,  BA.  experienced 
weekly,  trade  w'eekly  and  monthly, 
open  to  offers.  Box  4508,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


WRITER,  woman,  newspaper  and 
magazine  background  seeks  position. 
Foreign  and  domestic  exjwrience. 
Photographic  ability.  Commuting  dis¬ 
tance,  New  York  City  preferred.  Box 
4453.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  MAN 

Stanford  University  graduate.  BA. 
English,  25,  single,  rapid  learner. 
Wants  start  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Go  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Box  4515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Y'OUNG.  single  veteran  seeks  news¬ 
paper  job  with  future.  Recent  college 
grad,  history  major.  Experience  very 
limited,  but  eager  to  learn  newspaper 
work  starting  from  the  bottom,  (^an 
travel  and  relocate  immediately.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  to  learn  the 
ropes.  Box  4487,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
20  years  executive  experience.  Proven 
producer.  Age  44.  Low  cost  production 
and  excellent  personnel  relationships 
assured.  Practical  printer.  Manage  all 
departments.  Union.  Box  4497.  Editor 
A  Puhlisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Composing  Room  Superintendent 

with  wealth  of  experience  in  all  phases 
of  production — and  making  better 
working  arrangements  with  news  and 
advertising  departments — is  available 
for  position — or  will  come  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis — to  show  yaur  own  execu¬ 
tive,  in  an  inconspicuous  and  pleasing 
way — how  he  can  get  better  results. 

Box  4460.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
MECHANICAL  Superintendent.  Fore- 
raan  for  daily.  Experienced  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  pressroom  and  tele- 
typesetter.  Good  executive  and  me¬ 
chanic.  Assume  all  plant  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  low  page  costs.  Middle  aged. 
Union  or  open  shop.  Available  after 
November  15.  Box  4433,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

'isher. _ 

I’UESSUOOM  FOREMAN  available. 
Color  experience.  References.  Capable. 
Prefer  west  coast  states.  24  years  ex¬ 
perionce.  Can  come  at  once  from  Ea-st. 

Box  4550.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman:  Referencea, 
experienced  running  color.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
dle  West  or  Florida.  Here’s  chance  to 
unload  your  pressroom  problems. 
Available  now.  Box  4409,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  and  feature-writer; 
magazine  and  daily  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Box  4569. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  13  years 
all-around  experience  on  large  eastera 
daily,  color  specialist  1  Unmarried,  will 
go  anywhere.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4472,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER — Staff  ex¬ 
perienced.  yonng,  capable,  owns  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment,  desires  location  on 
newspaper.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  4513,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUlUC  RELATIONS 

MY  BOSS  LIKES  ME 
But  admits  job  has  low  ceiling  and 
I’ve  hit  it.  5  years  business  newspa¬ 
perman.  2  years  in  newspaper  public 
relations,  publicity,  sales  promotion. 
Job  must  be  long-range  with  future. 
Locate  New  York  City.  Age  31,  mar¬ 
ried.  B.V.  $6,500  minimum.  Box  4561, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JVTIITER-RESEARCHER.  yonng  wom¬ 
an.  familiar  with  business  topics,  po¬ 
litical-economic  subjects.  Newspaper 
experience.  Columbia  graduaite.  Box 
4555,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNO  public  relations  man,  college 
graduate,  diversified  nawepaper  and 
press  srssociation  experience,  making 
about  $5,000  now,  desires  change  due 
to  reorganization  and  budget  limita¬ 
tions.  Box  4484.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


With  two  conventions  and 
several  thousand  miles  of  travel 
out  of  our  system — memories  of 
hundreds  of  conversations  with 
publishers,  mana^ng  editors, 
correspondents  still  ringing  clear 
— we  pass  on  these  random 
thoughts. 

With  no  disrespect  intended, 
managing  editors  work  harder 
than  publishers.  Sessions  of  the 
AP  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Fort  Worth  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  9  a.m.  and  started 
within  10  minutes  of  that  time 
with  large  attendance  regard¬ 
less  of  the  high  jinks  of  the 
night  before.  Meetings  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  Mineral  WelLs, 
Texas,  were  also  scheduled  for 
9  a  m.  but  usually  got  going  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later. 

•  •  • 

At  a  Minfral  Weli  s  barbecue 
someone  asked:  “Are  you  the 
only  E&P  man  here?”  At  my 
question:  “How  many  do  we 
need?”  Floyd  Gregory,  general 
manager  of  the  Houston  Post, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
story  about  the  riot  in  West 
Texas  when  local  citizens  sent 
for  the  Texas  Rangers.  A  town 
delegation  met  the  train  and 
saw  one  Ranger  step  off. 

“Ane  you  the  only  Ranger 
thev  sent?” 

“Well,  there  ain’t  but  one  riot, 
is  there?” 

It’s  an  old  story,  I’m  told,  but 
it  perked  up  yours  truly  at  the 
Mineral  Wells  and  Fort  Worth 
“riots.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ima  Jo  Fleetwood  of  the 
Del  Rio  (Tex.)  News-Herald 
took  the  honors  as  the  only  wo¬ 
man  managing  editor  attending 
the  APME  meeting.  Her  news¬ 
paper,  down  in  the  Big  Bend 
country,  has  a  circulation  under 
5,000  and  she  has  been  on  the 
staff  for  17  years,  the  last  seven 
as  m.e. 

She  thought  it  “inspiring”  to 
meet  so  many  managing  editors 
— there  were  almost  300  there — 
“and  to  find  them  all  so  keen.” 
We  second  that  thought  and 
make  a  motion  that  all  future 
meetings  be  televised  for  pub¬ 
lishers  so  they  can  see  how  hard 
their  employes  work  at  their 
extra-curricular  duties  and  how 
eager  they  are  to  do  a  better  job 
with  better  material. 

*  •  • 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
cram,  its  publisher  and  its  edi¬ 
tor  provided  entertainment  for 
the  m.e.s  that  was  super  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  Aside  from  the  two 
barbecues  that  Amon  Carter  and 
James  North  gave  at  their 
ranches,  a  dazzling  climax  was 
provided  in  a  fashion  show  such 
as  New  York  and  Paris  have  not 
seen.  It  was  a  real  scoop. 

Eight  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  diamonds,  rubies  and  em¬ 
eralds  were  flown  to  Fort  Worth 
by  Harry  Winston,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  for  the  occasion.  Also 
brought  by  airplane  were  gowns 
created  by  all  the  famous  Pari¬ 


sian,  London,  New  York  and 
Hollywood  designers  especially 
for  the  managing  editors’  shew. 
The  names  may  not  mean  milch 
to  our  men  readers  but  the  wo¬ 
men  will  recognize  Claire  Mc- 
Cardell,  Adele  Simpson,  Jacques 
Fath,  Marcel  Rochas,  Jean  Pa¬ 
tou,  Gres — to  mention  only  a 
few. 

The  show  was  given  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  studios  of 
WBAP-TV,  Star-Telegram  sta¬ 
tion.  Phil  North,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  opened  the  show 
and  introduced  the  production 
manager  and  commentator.  Miss 
Nona  Lou  Greene,  S-T  fashion 
editor.  Models  stepped  from  be¬ 
hind  giant  facsimile  pages  of  the 
S-T. 

“Fashions  for  the  Western 
World”  made  a  big  hit  with  the 
men  as  well  as  the  ladies  and 
may  do  a  lot  to  make  m.e.s 
around  the  country  more  fashion 
minded  in  their  newspaper 
makeup. 

•  *  * 

James  R.  Record,  managing 
editor  of  the  S-T,  outgoing  sec¬ 
retary  of  APME,  was  honored  at 
the  association's  annual  dinner- 
dance  Friday  night  for  his  yeo¬ 
man  service  in  handling  all  the 
details  of  the  convention  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Charles  A.  Guy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal,  presented 
Mr.  Record  with  a  large,  framed 
plaque  signed  by  all  the  attend¬ 
ing  newspapermen  lauding  his 
“enterprise,  ideals  and  devotion 
to  the  never-ending  daily  task 
of  making  his  own  newspaper 
and  all  other  newspapers  as 
good  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Record  had  their 
picture  taken  with  Mr.  Guy  and 
it  appeared  on  page  two  of  the 
S-T — which  is  probably  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  an  m.e. 
got  his  picture  in  his  own  paper. 

Hew  Bill  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  APME  president,  and 
other  officers  managed  to  get  the 
signatures  without  Mr.  Record 
catching  on  is  a  mystery,  but  it 
was  a  well-deserv^  tribute. 

*  •  • 

R.  H.  (Pat)  McCaw,  veteran 
night  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  also  got  his 
picture  in  the  S-T  because  of  an 
unusual  story. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  Mr. 
McCaw  worked  three  hours  at 
15  cents  an  hour  for  Armour  & 
CompMiny  in  Fort  Worth,  and 
then  quit.  Last  week  his  picture 
was  taken  while  he  was  receiv¬ 
ing  a  check  for  $2.84  from  A.  A. 
Lund,  Armour  general  manager. 

Mr.  Lund  consulted  his  own 
bookkeeping  department,  the 
First  National  Bank  and  the 
third  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  order  to 
straighten  out  the  old  debt. 
Here’s  how  it  figured  out: 

Gross  salary,  three  hours  at 
15  cents— 45  cents;  interest  com¬ 
pounded  annually  at  6%  for 
45  yeans— $5,791;  withholding 
tax — 95  cents;  old  age  insurance 
— 62  cents;  unemployment  insur- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  16-20 — Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  annual  meeting,  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Nov.  18-1^— Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis. 

Nov.  18-19 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Nov.  2.3 — National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors, 
Fall  Clinic,  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Nov.  29.Der.  1 — American 
Assn,  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors.  2nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Saxony  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 


ance — 45  cents:  cost  of  badge 
numbered  301  which  was  not  re¬ 
turned — 50  cents:  cost  of  pair  of 
gloves  not  returned — 25  cents; 
and  Armour  insurance — 10  cents. 
«  •  * 

Pm  PROBLEM  among  m.e.s — 
narticularly  in  the  South  and 
Southwest — on  how  to  cover 
niffht  sports  events  photograph¬ 
ically.  Seems  that  more  and 
more  college  and  even  high 
school  football  games  are  being 
plaved  under  lights  and  ordinary 
cameras  and  flash  equipment  are 
not  good  enough  fo  cover  the 
action. 

With  night  baseball  becoming 
more  popular  these  managing 
editors  anticipate  that  all  out¬ 
door  sports  will  gravitate  to  this 
time  schedule  because  of  the 
possibility  of  larger  attendance. 

Lee  Hills.  Miami  Herald,  and 
others  are  searching  for  an  in¬ 
expensive  method  of  getting 
good  pictures.  Some  of  them 
may  even  invest  in  large  perma¬ 
nent  stroboscopic  setups,  hooked 
into  the  city  power  lines  that 
cap  be  used  at  will.  That’s  an 
expensive  deal.  But  unless 
someone  comes  up  with  a  better 
idea  they  may  have  to  do  it  to 
keep  on  giving  their  customers 
the  picture  coverage  they  have 
been  led  to  expect  from  their 
newspapers. 

■ 

Publisher  to  Pay 
Blue  Cross  Plan  Fees 

Wilmington,  Del. — As  of  Dec. 
1,  the  News- Journal  Co.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by 
Henry  T.  Claus,  president,  will 
assume  the  cost  of  employes’ 
membership  in  Blue  Cross  serv¬ 
ice  for  both  hospital  and  surgi¬ 
cal  coverage.  Heretofore  pay 
deductions  have  been  made.  The 
new  plan  applies  only  individu¬ 
ally  to  the  employes  enrolled  in 
the  Blue  Cross  and  not  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families. 

About  350  men  and  women 
are  employed  on  the  papers 
published  by  the  company,  the 
Morninp  News  and  Journal- 
Every  Evening. 

m 

Daniels  Appointed 

Washington  —  Jonathan  Dan¬ 
iels.  editor  of  the  Raleigh  ( N.  C. ) 
News  and  Observer,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  F^eral  Hos¬ 
pital  Council  of  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency.  TTie  Council 
acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
making  grants.  The  appointment 
was  announced  by  Oscar  R. 
Ewing,  Administrator. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


RUARKon 
Coaxial  Cullure| 

Denver,  Nov.  7. — I  suppose 
you  might  call  this  the  wild 
crude,  uncultured  West,  be 
cause  there  is  no  television 
Think  of  it.  Little  Children 
growing  to  manhood  without 
benefit  of  Howdy  Doody. 

The  underprivileged  children 
of  Denver  romp  in  the  parks 
go  fishing  in  the  streams  and 
assault  each  other  with  clubs 
on  the  playing  field— which  I 
keeps  them  healthy  —  but 
their  cultural  life  sags,  and 
they  all  probably  will  achieve 
adulthood  with  king-sized  in 
1  feriority  complexes.  There  is  ' 
I  no  Milton  Berle  in  their  lives- 
no  spavined  hoss-operas,  no  de 
I  lightiul  beer  commercials  wito  i 
I  dandy,  hummable  ditties  ex- 
‘  tolling  the  high  octanage  of  the  , 

'  brew. 

I  I  was  present  recently,  in  ' 
the  East,  at  a  home  in  which  | 

,  television  is  regularly  inflicted 
on  the  innocent  guests.  First 
,  w'e  had  Berle,  and  then  we  had 
j  three  "suspense”  type  dramas 
Drama  No.  1  dealt  with  a 
I  man  who  invented  a  mechanical 
monster  in  order  to  have  a  per 
feet  companion  at  chess.  I  pre 
sume  the  monster  caught  this 
inventor  cheating,  because  he 
strangled  him  for  all  to  see 
with  his  ingenious,  stainless- 
steel  claws. 

Already  suffering  from  nerv¬ 
ous  indigestion,  1  next  was 
soothed  by  a  little  gem  involv  i 
ing  Mexico,  girls  and  vampires.  • 
The  poor  explorer  was  doing 
great  with  his  cutie  until  he  ac¬ 
cidentally  cut  his  hand.  His 
gushing  gore  reacted  more  or 
less  on  the  lass  as  the  sight  of 
a  silver-blue  mink.  This  seemed 
a  little  gamey  for  popular  juve 
nile  consumption.  I  mean  a  kid 
like  me  has  bad  dreams. 

Before  I  fled  screaming  into  I 
the  streets,  we  were  treated  to  | 
the  clincher.  This  was  French 
Revolution  drama,  in  which  the 
girl  allowed  her  head  to  he 
chopped  off  before  she’d  rat  on 
the  guy  who  had  befriended 
her  old  man.  I  tell  you,  when 
mademoiselle’s  lovely  sconce 
rolled  into  the  basket,  I  rolled 
right  out  into  the  lobby,  shriek-  , 
ing  for  a  policeman  to  convoy  ' 
me  home.  | 

This  is  a  terrible  example  o!  ' 
ignorance  in  our  times.  1  in-  i 
tend  to  make  representations  to 
the  ladies-aid  sector  of  the  Ul 
Colorado  must  have  its  place  b 
the  television  sun.  Or  else  ah 
its  children  may  grow  up  to  be 
normal. 

For  more  on  Ruork,  i#e  eirmi 
Life  magazine  (Nov.  14  line)- 
—  and  — 

For  publication  rights  to  hh 
popular  doily  column,  wire  e 
write  to 
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The  newspaper  publisher 
must  be  a  shrewd  anticipator 


future  needs  that  the  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Newspaper  I’ress  is  finding  so  great  favor  with 
leailing  publishers. 

Providing  w  hatever  facilities  the  publisher  may 
need  when  he  installs  the  press,  the  Hoe  Color- 
Convertible  is  so  designed  that  it  can  reailily  be 
expandeil  at  any  time  —  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  mechanical  alteration  —  to  meet  demands  for 
larger  editions  and  greater  use  of  color. 


If  ever  a  man  needs  a  dual  personality,  it’s  the 
newspaper  publisher!  Always  keenly  concerned 
with  the  events  of  the  current  hour,  he  must  never 
forget  the  far  future.  To  be  successful  he  must 
plan  wisely  for  the  fast-moving  developments  in 
the  newspaper  field  and  envision  his  recjuirements 
for  years  in  advance  to  assure  requisite  facilities 
and  equipment. 

It  is  because  of  the  importance  of  anticipating 


To  print  the  dailies  in  the  country’s  ten  largest  cities, 
more  Hoe  press  units  are  in  use  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  —  /rom  Editor  c?  Publisher, 

Mffhunical  Data  issue,  September  24,  1949. 

S  A. 


910  East  138th  Street  New  York  54,  N.Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


BUSINESS  IS  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  BRIGHTER  IN  PITTSBURGH 


Ritjht  now  workmen  arc  making  rrxim  alon"  W  illiam 
Penn  Place  for  the  new  40-story  Mellon-U.  S.  Steel 
skyscrajx'r.  A  hlcK'k  away,  on  Sixth  A\cnue.  clearing  of 
the  site  for  Alcoa's  30-story  skyscraper  Ixgan  this" 
summer.  The  Pittslnirgh  Redc\elopmcnt  Authority  and 
a  larsje  insurance  company  are  working  on  a  project 
ol  three  sk\scra|KTs  adjoining  the  Point  Park,  to  cost 


upwards  of  535,000,000.  .Six  large  companies  are  cotn- 
mitted  to  take  space  in  the  buildings. 

-  .  Such  projects  arc  only  a  small  part  of  Pittsburgh's  inid-| 
century  rebuilding  program.  Work  now  in  progress  to  I 
improve,  rebuild  and  expand  Pittsburgh's  industrial,  S 
transportation,  educational,  cultural  and  recreation  plant 
totals  /rtr  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 


ALCOA 

BUILOtNC 

to  b« 

fof  AlumiNMi 
Coffipofiy 
of  Arntrico. 


525  WILLIAM 
PENN  PLACE 
BUILDING 


to  be  occupied  by 
Mellon  Notional 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company  and 
United  States 
Steel 

Corporation. 


In  The  Pittslmrgh  Press  your  acKertising  appears  side 
Ijy  side  with  the  news  of  Pittsburgh's  progress  .  .  .  benefits 
In  the  atmosphere  of  things  happening.  .\nd  The  Press 
has  the  largest  circulation — reaches  7  out  of  10  families 
— in  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh. 

Incidentally,  while  the  25,76').065-line  volume  of 
advertising  published  in  The  Press  last  year  was  a 
Pittsl)urgh  record-smasher,  The  Press  this  year  is  beating 
its  own  record  again  .  .  .  and  again  increasing  its  margin 
of  leadership  over  other  Pittsburgh  newspa[x*rs. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  record  as  it  applies  to  your 
kind  of  busine.ss,  write,  wire  or  phone  your  Press  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Every  Scripps-Howard  Representatise  is  a 
Pi  ess  Representative. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINES 
Published  in  First  6  Months 


1948 

1949 

Change 

PRESS  (e) 

8,669,691 

9,378,390 

-I- 708,699 

PRESS  (S) 

4,062,841 

4,099,531 

+  36,690 

Post-Gazette  (m) 

4,863,591 

4,712,345 

—  151,246 

Post-Gazette  (S) 

— 

1,156,228 

— 

Sun-Telegraph  (e) 

5,836,018 

6,308,298 

-t- 472,280 

Sun-Telegraph  (S) 

3,569,023 

3,391,587 

—  177,436 

Sunday  figures  include  all  supplemenit. 
Source;  Media  Records,  Inc. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  World-Telmgram 

CLEVELAND . Preii 

PITTSBURGH . Preit 

SAN  PRANCISCO . Newt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet 


COLUMBUS . Cilizen 

ONCINNATI . Potl 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . Newt-Sentinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  News 

BIRMINGHAM . Pott 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commerciol Appeal 

MEMPHIS . Prett-Scimilar 

WASHINGTON . Newt 


EVANSVILLE . 

HOUSTON . ^ 

PORT  WORTH . 

ALBUQUERQUE . 

EL  PASO . Herdd-P^ 


CMcat*  SanPranclM*  DetreH  Oncinnati  PhHaBaltMa  ParfWw* 
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